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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The Little Field by the Sea. 
BY BLISS CARMAN, 


ON a gray day by the sea, 
I looked from the window and saw 

The beautiful companies of the daisies bow, 
And toss in the gusty flaw. 


For the wind was in from sea; 
The heavy scuds ran low; 

And all the makers of holiday were abashed, 
Caught in the easterly blow. 


My heart, too, is a field, 
Peopled with shining forms, 
Beautiful as the companies of the grass, 
And herded by swift gray storms. 


A thousand shapes of joy, 
Sunlit and fair and wild,— 

All the bright dreams that make the heart of a man 
As the heart of a little child,— 


They dance to the rune of the world, 
The star-trodden ageless rune, 

Glad as the wind-blown multitudes of the grass, 
White as the daisies in June. 


But over them, ah, what storms! 
In from the unknown sea, 

The uncharted and ever-sounding desolate main 
We have called Eternity. 


They shudder and quake and are torn, 
As the stormy moods race by. 

Andtheninthe teeth of remorse, the tempestuous lull, 
Once more the hardy cry: 


‘Fear not, little folk of my heart, 
Nor let the great hope in you fail! 
Being children of light, ye are made as the 
flowers of the grass 
To endure and survive and prevail. 


SciruaTE, Mass. 


An Instance of Bird Study. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THERE is no end to bird study and the only begin- 
ning is to begin, as Greeley said of resumption, which 
is not difficult in most country places; for birds are 
everywhere. Ycu have but to use your eyes and ears, 
the wing and the syrinx will do the rest. A swift 
curve of color, a ripple of cheerful sound not to be 
mistaken—these are the avian signals. And who 
does not feel a thrill of pleasure seeing the 

“ Delicate lifting up of wings,” 
as Jean Ingelow has it, and hearing the animate 
“flutes of Arcady ’’ blown in every thicket? 

A binocular glass is better than a double-barreled 
gun. With it you can draw both bird and bush close 
to your eyes. The advantage is beyond description, 
as it gives you a leisurely and intimate examination of 
the shiest species, while wholly unconscious of your 
presence. Natural movements and attitudes during 
the unhindered pursuit of life’s needs are thus dis- 
played for your benefit, and your observations go to 
the elemental, unsophisticated impulses of avian 
character. An ordinary small opera glass is just the 
thing for you. Carry it in your pocket, and out with 
it as soon as a bird appears. 

May I give you one of my own notes of bird study 
asa fair pattern to go by? It was a yellow-billed 
cuckoo’s ‘‘ Kuk-kuk-kuk, kauk, kau-uk!’’ rattled 
forth from a tall hedge near my house, that called me 
forth glass in hand. The bird’s voice was strong 
enough, there could be no doubt as ‘to the part of the 

hedge whence it issued; but the bird itself; I looked 
and looked for it before I saw it. For this cuckoo has 
somewhat of the conjurer’s cleverness in rendering it- 
self invisible while yet unhidden by any physical bar- 
rier to vision. It is a slender and disproportionately 
elongated bird, having a protracted tail and a far- 
reaching, lightly arched bill. Something in the blend- 





ing of its pale, smoky plumage, its tints of gray, pale 
olive brown and white, will not separate it from leaf 
and twig and bark and lichen. I knew its ways, and 
so waited for it to move, which presently it did by 
erecting tail and head at a sharp V-like angle. The 
attitude broke the spell of my vision, and revealed 
the bird sitting crosswise on a dozs d’arc branch. 
Here the glass came quickly into play. 

For thirty-five minutes I slyly followed that cuckoo, 
noting its every move. It was evidently quite un- 
aware of me, and I was very careful not to attract 
its attention. Here are some notes made immediate- 
ly after my observations: 

The cuckoo has a way of letting its wings slightly 
droop while it sits quite still. It is then that it turns 
its head slowly in every direction looking for worms, 
moths and the like amid the foliage. It hasa drowsy 
expression; one might think it a stupid bird, and its 
movements are generally spiritless. But the moment 
it sees a worm on a leaf, allis changed. Like a flash 
comes the stroke. And yet there is no rush or noise. 
The thing is done with an ease and a facility amount- 
ing to absolute grace and promptness of motion. 

At the least suggestion of danger the cuckoo shuts 
all its feathers close and straightens itself. Then it is 
almost comically long and slim, looking starved. and 
compressed and stiff, as if just pulled out of a very 
small hole, and appears to taper but slowly from bill 
to tailtip. If another bird approaches, it sometimes 
shows fight, but oftener shies sidewise or drops lower 
among the branches. 

Fairly looked at, the cuckoo is a beautiful bird. Its 
plumage is glossy and clean, being of a velvety, sheeny 
olive gray above and like Chinese white below. The 
upper mandible is mostly black, the lower is yellow, 
and the feet are lead color. Its long tail is black, with 
white tips on the side feathers. It is a sneaking, fur- 
tive, treacherous bird; at least it so impresses the ob- 
server; but there is a strange fascination in its man- 
ner and countenance. 

You will rarely see it at rest outside of thick foli- 
age. In June the apple trees attract it, and it isa 
valuable laborer for the good of the orchard. Near 
my hedge stands a pear tree, to which the cuckoo 
flew; and I watched it creep from branch to branch, 
destroying the worms. Its deliberate eyes seemed to 
let no leaf go unsurveyed. Next it dropped intoa 
plum tree, through which it sleepily wandered, ap- 
parently half-dreaming; but not an insect fit for its 
food escaped. Thence it flitted briskly to a honey- 
suckle clump, into which it plunged like a diver into - 
water. Evidently here was no good picking; for it 
passed through in five seconds and went out at the 
other side and on with an upward curving flight into 
acherry tree. Here, while I kept my glass focused 
upon it, the bird obligingly cackled for me, and I 
took close observation of how its throat muscles 
worked during vociferation. This is a very interest- 
ing part of bird study—how the cry is made, how the 
song is sung. It is, indeed, the one most engaging 

problem yet left for the ornithologist to solve. I 
have satified myself that the syrinx theory of McGilli- 
vray and Huxley is untrue. The glottis, not the so- 
called valve in the fork of the windpipe, is, I feel 
sure, the flute-stop. The bird is a fluter, not a sing- 
er—perhaps whistler is the best word; for even the 
croaking of the raven and the rough cackling of the 
cuckoo are modified whistle notes from the bird’s 
glottis—notes made by the glottis, just as the notes 
of a boy’s whistled tune are made by the hole in his 
lips. The modifications of sound come from the ex- 
panding aud compressing of the wind-tube and the 
play of the syrinx. 

I have dissected hundreds of birds with a view to 
familiarizing myself with the details of what may be 
called their vocalanatomy. The presence of a syrinx- 
valve does not give the song power. A butcher bird 
has a better syrinx thana mocking bird. A cuckoo is 


argreat singer, if a syrinx may decide, and no bird 
has a finer vocal apparatus than the English sparrow, 
according to McGillivray’s way of measuring. Song 
is first in the nature of the bird and next it is in the 
use made of the glottis. All boys can pucker their 
mouths, but not all can whistle sweetly and well. 

As a nest builder the cuckoo is no genius, or ifa 
genius, he belongs to the impressionist school. The 
nest is but a raft of sticks flung into the fork ofa 
bough. And in the egg-laying habit the bird has 
lapses from honesty, altho, as a rule, it fills its own nest 
before invading the home of another bird. One built 
in an elm tree not far from my house, laid seven eggs 
in the nest, and then had much trouble with a sitting 
blue-jay in an apple tree hard by, because the jay ob- 
jected to having a present of two or three cuckoos 
to hatch and ‘feed. 

I watched one building in a box-elder tree, and its 
actions were indescribably droll. When carrying a 
stick to the nest it sneaked along from bough to 
bough with the air of a conceited simpleton trying to 
be dignified, Never once did it carry its load directly 
to the nest; and even after all its roundabout course, 
when at last it had nearly reached home, it behaved 
precisely as if bewildered and unable to find the spot; 
and the most unintelligent expression made its eyes 
look repulsively stupid; but presently it pounced upon 
the nest, just as it would have done in case of a worm, 
and laid the stick with much show of precision and 
care. 

When feeding its young this habit ‘of indirection 
and stealth is exaggerated. You will have to be as 
patient as Job and as sly asa fox if you ever seea 
cuckoo in the act of giving its brood a square meal. 
I was more than an hour this June shadowing one 
while it curiously zigzagged its way, with some worms 
in its bill, going all around Robin Hood’s barn to its 
nest. Such attitudinizing as it got through with I 
should not dare attempt to describe; but I insist upon 
having other observers try to see it; it is worth some 
trouble. 

There are few commoner birds in most regions east 
of the Mississippi and south of Canada than this 
cuckoo; but if you are not a clever observer you may 
easily overlook it, even where it is quite numcrous. 

Its habits are all secretive, elusive, irregular and mys- 
terious to a degree, and no bird will better repay the 
patient and cunning ornithologist’s summer study. 

Indeed, all the birds are interesting, which might 
be guessed from the way in which they have fasci- 
nated great minds from the days of Aristotle down to 
Lowell under his elms; and no _ intelligent and active 
person need ever be lonesome where the cuckoos 
cackie and the robins sing. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





The George Junior Republic. 


BY ADELE M. FIELDE. 


EARLY in the spring of 1890, Mr. William R. 
George, of New York City, read in one of the evening 
newspapers a brief narration concerning a child of the 
alleys that made a surreptitious incursion over the 
forbidden grass of the park to secure a dandelion, and 
then found that the shining lure was only a bit of 
orange peel. Mr. George had spent his own child- 
hood in the country, and knew the charm of butter- 
cups and daisies, the joy of wide green meadows, and 
the good thoughts that are born under an open sky. 
Himself an only child, he had always cared much for 
boys and girls, and he at once resolved that a few of 
those from the dingiest tenements should that sum- 
mer enjoy the fresh air and wild flowers of the coun- 
try region where he had himself been brought up. 
He was then twenty-four years old, with fine talent 
for business, and singularly faithful to the interests in 
his charge. With the co-operation of his mother he 
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secured places for thirty-one children in farmers’ fami- 
lies, and provided for twenty-two more in a house 
lent to him by his cousin for two weeks. That was 
the beginning of an experience which has gradually 
removed Mr. George from all other occupations, and 
has embodied his spirit in the Junior Republic. Dur- 
ing five years the children stayed in the country but 
two weeks, and were under the personal control of 
Mr. George. Last year the camp was established for 
the whole year round, and became a veritable repub- 
lic, with Mr. George as its president. 

The George family, with numerous branches, has 
lived in this region during many generations, and is 
of hardy, excellent sort. Nearly all are farmers, and 
they give much sterling help as well as much true ad- 
miration to their young kinsman. 

The campis about a mile from Freeville, Tompkins 
County, N. Y., a little south of the center of the 
State, and in the midst of fertile farm lands. Ithaca 
and the towers of Cornell University are visible nine 
miles away to the west. Freeville, on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, with two hotels, four stores, a Meth- 


odist church, a district schoolhouse, and comfortable, 


neatly painted wooden dwellings, has a native-born 
population of 350, who call each other by Christian 
names, do their own housework, and rest uuder their 
own apple trees. Probably there is nowhere in the 
State a better location for a Junior Republic. 

This spring the farm of forty-eight acres, the terri- 
tory now occupied by 200 young citizens, was paid 
for by friends in New York. The old, small farm- 
house has become the Administration Building, and 
furnishes lodging place for the twenty helpers in camp 
work. One of the barns has lately been remodeled, 
and contains an assembly room, a reading room, the 
post office and the bank, with the ‘‘ Waldorf’’ hotel 
in the attic. The other barn has been made intoa 
courthouse, with suitable arrangements for trial by 
judge or by jury above, and with police headquarters, 
workhouse and prison below. Another building fur- 
nishes sleeping-room for forty girls in its upper story, 
and in the lower are the class-rooms for cooking, sew- 
ing, millinery, and carpentry. Several sheds and 
tents are named after neighboring towns or villages 
whose kindly people send supplies of food for the 
camp one day in each summer. They are used as 
dormitories or as hotels. There is the appearance, 
and also the reality, of great poverty about the camp. 
Everything is cheap, rough and hard, except the 
spirit that is in it all. 

It istruly said that this is an age of materialism. 
Materialism is practical and spiritual devotion to 
what is made of matter, that is, to such things as 
dollars, buildings, carpets and laces. There is no 
materialism inthe camp. Mr. George himself is as 
much patched as are the younger citizens, tho the 
latter are often in greater need of patching. There 
is much thought and esteem given to courage, truth- 
fulness, industry, thrift, humanity and all virtues, and 
very little consideration paid to what has no impor- 
tant bearing upon human well-being. Mr. George's 
personal traits are more or less reproduced after a 
while in the character of each of the citizens. He 
tries to listen to all claimants upon his attention. 
There was much pathos in what he privately said, the 
other day, to one of the helpers: ‘‘ Suppose I should 
be too busy to listen to a boy who had a thought he 
wanted to express to me. That might be his moment 
of inspiration and, losing it, I might lose him for- 
ever.”’ But children have numerous thoughts that 
are not inspired, and the days are short. It is not 
what he says or does, but what he is that makes the 
President of the Junior Republic a tremendous power 
in the Camp. 

And it is truly a republic and notan autocracy. 
The laws are actually made by the citizens, and are 
rigidly enforced by them. They have their police 
courtand a civil court. Besides the accepted laws of 
the Federal and State Governments under which they 
live, they have made special laws, and some of 
these I copied from their records: 

“‘ Be it enacted, that the use of tobacco in every form, 
including cigarets, be prohibited in the George Junior 
Republic, and that this prohibition apply to contractors, 
attendants, visitors and citizens alike, and that violation 
of this law shall be met with a fine not less than fifty 
cents nor more than ten dollars, or by from one-half day 
to five days’ imprisonment, or by both.”’ 

** Be it enacted, that any citizen found guilty of cruelty 
to animals shall be fined not less than five dollars nor 
more than twenty-five dollars.”’ 

‘* Be it enacted, that on Sundays no visitors shall be 
admitted to the grounds except on invitation of the 
President. 

‘‘That a tax of three per cent, be laid upon the in- 
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comes of all citizens, for the support of the Govern- 
ment.”” 

‘* That any citizen sentenced to the workhouse shall 
have the sentence lengthened five minutes for every 
mark for bad conduct, and shall have five minutes de- 
ducted for every mark for good conduct.” 

‘* That any citizen proved to have destroyed anything 
belonging to the Government shall pay the cost of the 
article destroyed.”’ 

‘* That any citizen guilty of impertinence toward the 
President shall be fined five dollars, or five days in the 
workhouse.”’ 


It is an interesting fact that boys who are indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of adults, and scoff at the judg- 
ment of police courts in the city of New York, become 
ashamed of evil doing when brought before a jury of 
their peers. Hardened offenders, and those who have 
been repeatedly convicted of misdemeanors or crimes 
before city magistrates, manifest shame and penitence 
when tried before a judge and jury whose social con- 
dition is identical with their own, and who are their 
daily associates in work and play. Under this régime 
of laws made by themselves and administered by their 
peers, no child has yet failed sooner or later to re- 
spond to the influence of public opinion; none has 
proved incorrigible; none has received other correc- 
tion than that administered according to the law laid 
down by his peers. 

Last year the citizens were distributed in Industrial 
Classes, in which farming, landscape gardening, car- 
pentry, cooking, sewing and millinery were taught; 
and they were paid weekly for their work, at the rate 
of fifty, seventy and ninety cents per day, according 
to skill in their respective vocations. This year each 
class works under a contractor, who pays the laborers 
daily in the currency of the Republic. This currency 
was last year made up of colored bits of cardboard; 
but the old currency has lately been called in and su- 
perseded by tin coins, bearing the stamp of the Junior 
Republic, and corresponding in size to such as are 
elsewhere used in United States silver money, in the 
same denominations, one dollar, fifty, twenty-five, 
ten, five and one cent pieces. The money received 
for labor is paid for living expenses in the Republic. 
Each meal costs at least ten cents, lodging ten cents, 
and the taxes are three per cent. on the income. He 
who declines to work has nothing to eat, unless he 
begs or borrows. Paupers were formerly fed at Gov- 
ernment expense, on bread and water; but the legis- 
lature amended the law, striking out dread, so that 
water only. is now supplied to the wilfully idle. The 
longer the citizen has had a responsible share in the 
business of government, the greater is his vigor in the 
enunciation of the slogan of the Junior Republic, as 
composed by the citizens themselves. 


“HEAR YE Tuis! 


‘‘Down with the boss; down with the tramp; 
Down with the pauper; down with the scamp; 
Up with the freeman; up with the wise, 

Up with the thrifty; on to the prize. 
Who are we? Why, weare, 
Citizens of the G. J. R.; 

We love our land and we would die, 
To keep Old Glory in the sky.” 

These waifs are often very generous to each other, 
E., who is only sixteen years old, and who was pover- 
ty-stricken and most cruelly treated at home, had 
never seen F. till the two met here in the Junior Re- 
public. F. is a lazy, thievish child of ten; and E. has 
taken him under his care in a spirit that would do 
credit to an angel. He has paid F.’s debts, amounting 
to twenty-one dollars, of his own hard-earned money; 
has defended him when others reviled him, and 
then privately expostulated with him, and has disci- 
plined and encouraged him with the devotion and 
patience of atrue elder brother. But the other week 
F. stole every trifle he could well lay hands upon, and 
was thereupon sentenced to a week in the prison gang. 
On his release E. took him away under an apple 
tree, prayed for him, and made him swear on the Bible 
that he would never steal again. Apparent reforma- 
tion in regard to theft has followed; but industry is 
unattained, and E. is troubled in his honest soul. 
He told me confidentially about it all with tears start- 
ing in his big brown eyes, and then added; ‘‘ But I 
shall stick to F. [sha’n’tgive him up. J/ used tobe 
as bad as he is.”’ 

A thing that is being proven in the experience of 
the Junior Republic is the truth that it is not heredity 
so much asenvironment that makes- a child good or 
bad. Among those who have spent a year here there 
are those who were criminals before the law, and in 
fact; yet to-day they are as truthful and trustworthy 
as any in the world. Placed under other conditions 
they might relapse into evil ways;Sbut the best of 
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children would, doubtless, do as would they under the 
same circumstances. 

On the 7th inst. 146 new citizens arrived under the 
care of Mr. George. While they were on the way 
some one asked one of the boys what sort of a place 
the Junior Republic was, and received the reply: 
‘« It’s a place where we-uns owns everything, and have 
got a cow.”’ 

The day after the coming of these new citizens 
there was an election of senators and representatives. 
The senators hold office two weeks, the representa- 
tives one week, and each body convenes on alternate 
days. The first bill introduced in the new legislature 
was one making the minimum payment for labor on 
government contracts fifteen cents an hour, and this 
bill is still under discussion. 

Senators and representatives receive one dollar a 
day when employed in governmental business. 

The prison is real and necessary. Those on ‘‘the 
gang’’ wear suits made of bed-ticking, and work under 
the eye ofa guard armed with a bayonet. 

Resisting arrest is a misdemeanor for which a heavy 
fine is the penalty, and a very small boy in policeman’s 
uniform is often seen conducting a lad of twice his 
size to the station house. Respect for the law is gen- 
eral in the Republic, and appears to be a result of be- 
ing a conscious factor in the making of the law. 

All that is expended in the Republic is donated by 
its friends. Those who teach or superintend branches 
of work freely contribute their time. Clothing, food 
and money are greatly needed; for the citizens can 
purchase by their labor only what their tin coins will 
pay for, and its merchants can sell only what comes to 
the governmentas a gift. 


FREEVILLE, N. Y. 


Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning. 
BY W. T. STEAD. 


My reminiscences of Cardinal Manning cover only 
a short period of his life. I did not make his ac- 
quaintance until 1884; he died in 1891. It is therefore, 
only as to the last seven years of his life that I can 
speak with personal knowledge of one of the dearest 
and truest friends I ever had. Oflate, what with Mr. 
Purcell on one side and Cardinal Vaughan on the 
other, there seems to be a kind of conspiracy against 
the reputation of the one Roman prelate since the 
Reformation who succeeded in making himself Arch- 
bishop of all England, in fact altho not in name. 

His biographer and his successor either say or imply 
in so many words, that the Cardinal in his later years 
was more or less in his dotage, the proof of which 
seems to be that he made companionship with such 
persons as John Burns and myself. Both of them 
are more inclined to speak in pitying terms or in con- 
demnation of all that the Cardinal did after he was 
seventy. Butas a matter of fact the Cardinal was 
never discovered by the English people, was never 
recognized as the true Archbishop of all England, until 
those later years, which people who do not under- 
stand him regard as affording deplorable signs of 
decadence and degeneration. Indeed, we should not 
be far wrong if we were to regard these last seven 
years as representing the harvest of his life. In 
his early Anglican days the seed was sown; the 
tree had grown to goodly size when he joined. the Ro- 
man Church; the Catholicism of his new communion 
was grafted upon the old stock; and for the next 
twenty or thirty years of his life it grew and prosper- 
ed, bearing ample foliage and blossoms; but it was 
not until the last ten years, say, of his life, that the 
fruit was gathered in. This, at least, was the Cardi- 
nal’s own view of the matter; and as it is also shared 
by the English people as a whole, it does not matter 
very much what Mr. Purcell and Cardinal Vaughan 
may think to the contrary. 

I only refer to the depreciatory criticisms of those * 
who ought to have been the most jealous custodians 
of the Cardinal’s reputation in order to remark that 
there is no justification whatever as to the alleged 
failure of the mind or intellect of the Cardinal in these 
latter days. Upon this subject I think I can speak 
fairly and with some degree of authority. I saw the 
Cardinal constantly, sometimes for hours together at 
a time; we discussed everything, personal, ‘political, 
social. I saw him in times of grave public crisis, and 
had to do with him upon matters of business, per- 
sonal, journalistic, and otherwise. I cannot, as I 
said, compare him with what he was before I knew 
him, but I can compare him with the ablest of his 
contemporaries and also with some of those who 
have come after him; and speaking as a journalist of 
some experience, who has met on more or less confi- 
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dential terms most of the leading people at home and 
abroad, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that to talk of Cardinal Manning’s faculties failing him 
is the veriest nonsense. 

His hearing in the last years of his life became dull 
—that is true—and after 1889 his memory, altho as 
keen as ever for events which had happened earlier in 
his life, was not quite so good for events which had 
only occurred comparatively recently. That isto say, 
it was possible to tell Cardinal Manning as news that 
which you had previously told him some three or four 
years before. That I noticed more particularly the 
year before he died; but in every other respect I know 
no one who was more quick and keen of insight, 
whose reasoning powers were more acute, or who had 
a greater fund of good sense available than the Car- 
dinal. In making this comparison I have in mind men 
like, let us say, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain. I don’t for a moment mean to say I 
always agreed with him, I very often did not; but you 
learn to appreciate the strength of a man more when 
you are fighting against him than when he is fighting 
on your side. 

When I read Cardinal Vaughan’s depreciatory re- 
marks concerning the man whose very memory gilds 
with an aureole of splendor the throne on which his 
successor sits, I could hardly repress a melancholy 
smile as I imagined what Cardinal Manning would 
have thought of Cardinal Vaughan. 

As for Mr. Purcell, I have never had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance; but as he is so superfine a gen- 
tleman that to think the mere printing of my name in 
his book would defile the pages, it is not very likely 
that he could appreciate the spirit of sympathy or of 
chivalry which led the Cardinal to support me so 
energetically all through the eventful time of the 
Maiden Tribute. 

The Cardinal, altho he held strongly to his Roman 
creed and never lost an opportunity of putting in a 
word for his Church, was never to me an ecclesiastic; 
he wasa statesman, philanthropist, revolutionist, if 
you will, much more than a mere priest. He may 
have appeared only as a priest to those who went to 
him as penitents. To those who were full of the 
petty wirepulling of the church vestry he may have 
appeared only an ecclesiastic, but when he saw me he 
dealt with me as an editor and as a man. He was 
wonderfully good to me; he scolded me many a time 
and oft, but it was always in such good part and in 
such playful good humor that I never remember leav- 
ing his presence with even a shadow on my heart. 
He was not merely interested in your work, but inter- 
ested in yourself, your wife, your children, and all 
your belongings, altho he had never seenthem. He 
would talk about them with a particularity of detail 
and interest that often astonished me. 

Looking back over the seven years during which I 
was in close and constant intercourse with the Car- 
dinal, I.should say that I was most impressed, first of 
all, with his Imperialism. He was an imperial Eng- 
lishman, intensely impressed with the providential 
mission of his race; the world-wide sweep of the con- 
ception which prevails in the Vatican—one of the 
few places in the world where they think of the 
world asa whole—combined with the habit of thought 
natural to the race that has built up the greatest Empire 
the world ever saw, made him cling passionately to 
all that tended to exalt. the imperial idea. He was 
not a Jingo by any means; but in his eyes England had 
a mission as sacred as any that ever was laid upon the 
Jews or the Romans in olden times; and everything 
that tended to facilitate that mission, and to promote 
its success, commanded his hearty and enthusiastic 
sympathy. Hence he was a strong advocate of every- 
thing that was done to strengthen the navy—certain- 
ly in 1884 he seemed tome much more zealous for the 
building of ironclads than for the building of 
churches. But this imperialism was based upon the 
fundamental principle of decentralization and Home 
Rule. Our sympathy with Ireland was another great 
bond between us. He was delighted with my reports 
from Ireland, and it was because (to use his own phrase) 
he thought it would do the authorities at Rome good 
to hear such an Englishman’s view of the Irish ques- 
tion as I brought home that he repeatedly urged me 
to make that visit to the Vatican, which I ultimately 
made in 1889. For the Irish he maintained the most 
generous and sympathetic regard. It was his belief 
that their virtues were all their own, and their faults 
were due to their oppression by the English. For 
Archbishop Croke he entertained the tenderest feel- 
ings of comradeship, and with chivalrous audacity he 
one time declared in advance that he was willing to 
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support anything whatever that Archbishop Croke and 
Archbishop Walsh agreed to. 

That he suffered many things from his own co-re- 
ligionists goes without saying, for the ‘‘ Romans”’ in 
this country, as Canon Liddon would call them, are 
by no means the most enlightened politicians or most 
enlightened citizens. They worried him very consid- 
erably at the time of the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill; and his sympathy with the 
‘*Trish rebels,’’ as they called them, filled them with 
a holy horror. 

On all questions relating to the welfare of the peo- 
ple the Cardinal took a more all-round interest than 
any other man I know. The first time I ever saw 
him I heard him address a meeting in support of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Serv- 
ants, from the staircase of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
mansion; and I never knew eithera cause or a human 
being whom he thought he could help whom he was 
not willing to help. The number of hours which he 
spent over individual cases was something incredible 
to those who knew how many calls he had upon his 
time. 

There was an almost boyish humor about him 
which made him one of the most delightful of com- 
panions. Asa gossip he was unrivaled; he could 
almost always cap’ your stories with some others, 
drawn from the inexhaustible store of his own expe- 
rience. He was alwaysalert and full of a sympathetic 
interest in whatever you told him. He would shut 
you up if he wanted to change the subject quite 
abruptly, but with a kindly peremptoriness which 
never lefta wound. He was extremely proud of his 
League of the Cross. To his people, his children— 
and all his flock were his children—he was a kind of 
general ‘‘ All-Father’’; but he had to suffer many 
things from the perverse ones who often held high 
place in the hierarchy. 

He wasa Nationalist in Ireland, an Imperialist in 
England, and a cosmopolitan in the widest sense. 
The Catholic Church gives immense opportunities 
for the cosmopolitanizing of the mind, if a man is 
sufficiently great to tower above the monastic walls in 
which it entombs the minds of many—perhaps the 
most of its followers. 

When I came from Russia, he was extremely in- 
terested in knowing what I thought of the Russian 
Charch. Iwas not much impressed with the spirit- 
ual vitality of the Russian Church, and said so both 
publicly and privately, much to his delight; for the 
Eastern Church was one of those communions for 
which he had scant sympathy. After the Eastern 
Church, I think he cared least for the Anglican, his 
old denomination.’ He often used to say that English 
Churchman had lost the faculty of understanding the 
nature of a Church. The Erastianism of the Establish- 
ment had eaten the very idea of a truly spiritual or- 
ganization out of the Anglicans. With the Non- 
conformists he had much more incommon, and espe- 
cially with the Quakers; he always said that the Quak- 
ers were nearer the Catholic Church than any body 
not within her fold. Their doctrine of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit was one to which he attached the 
greatest importance, but at the same time no man 
took so little stock in what may be called the thauma- 
turgic side of his creed. He said that he believed in 
the miracles, such as the healings at Lourdes and the 
rest, but did not care about them, and for his part 
would not cross the road to see a miracle on the other 
side of the street. Such things had happened and 
would happen, but they did not concern him. 

He was very anxious that I should go to France and 
spend a couple of months investigating the work of 
anti-clericalism. His object in this was twofold. 
One was his wish to convince the English public of 
the essentially persecuting nature of the French free- 
thinkers; and another even more important was to 
obtain fresh evidence to convince the Pope that his 
policy of antagonism to the Republic was based on an 
anachronism. It was with great joy he saw before 
his death the success of the counsels he had repeat- 
edly pressed upon the Pope by the adoption of a 
policy on the part of Rome toward the Republic 
which freed the Papacy from the reproach of being 
the handmaid of Royalist conspiracy. 

When I went to Rome he told me he did not think 
I should be impressed with what I sawthere. ‘‘The 
true genius of the Catholic Church,’’ he said, ‘is 
not to be sought among the wirepullers of the Vati- 
can, but among the humble peasants and priests in 
such places as Ireland and the Bavarian Tyrol.”’ 

The only trace I ever saw in him of a weakening 
of his faculties, or rather of his nerve, was the exag- 
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gerated impression he had of the possibilities of a 
social revolution. Events may prove hereafter that 
he was only premature in his prognostications. His 
imagination was oppressed by the sénse of the misery 
of the masses of the people, and nothing would have 
surprised him less than a revolutionary rising in East 
London, which would have cost much bloodshed to 
repress. Therein his judgment was unduly swayed 
by his sympathetic imagination. But tho that dread 
haunted him as a nightmare at the back of his mind, 
it never interfered with the cool, calm, steady hand- 
ling of each crisis as it arose. 

Cardinal Vaughan, his successor, has an imposing 
presence; but the tact, courage, and resource of Car- 
dinal Manning are wanting, and above all, the intui- 
tive sympathy which his predecessor possessed with 
all sorts and conditions of men, especially those who 
were without the pale of the Church, is sadly lacking. 
Cardinal Vaughan may administer his diocese in the 
most exemplary fashion; but he will never be, as 
Cardinal Manning was, the real all 
England. 


Primate of 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. es 
An Interior View of Prison Life. 

CONVICTS are entities, not types; men who think, 
and sometimes even hope, not mere parts of a chang- 
ing yet changeless machine. Inthe forepart of the 
penal life they are prone to reflect, and not irration- 
ally, on the problems of their condition. It is only 
when the evil days of indurated criminality come on 
that amid horrible surroundings they adopt a. still 
more horrible epicureanism. 

Society should find interest in an interior view of 
prison life, if for ‘no better reason than that which 
would move the husbandman to prize the power of 
reading the ruminant thoughts of the cattle within 
his gates. From the standpoint of sociology, of 
course, the welfare of the convict is a factor in human 
advancement; but if he be regarded only as an enemy 
of mankind, still any insight which may tend to lessen 
his increase, and hence his expense, must be wel- 
comed by those for whom low taxes constitute the 
supreme law. 

The interior view is depressing unto hopelessness. 
Convicts come and go only to come again. There is 
no growth, save a degenerate one, fostered by dirt, 
neglect, degradation, and evil association. One end 
alone of punishment is effected: incarceration. The 
convict seldom escapes—perhaps it would be well for 
society if he tried oftener to do so; perhaps, even, the 
prisons of old, in their ruthless brutality, exerted a 
slight deterrent influence. Civilization has prevented 
cruelty; but it has substituted nothing in its stead. 
Is this wise ? should not moral suasion take the place 
of the rod ? 

The penal life soon becomes for the average con- 
vict a monotonous routine, compliance with which 
removes him from the anxieties of the authorities. 
The prison keeper, naturally from his interest, and 
inevitably from the conditions of his appointment, 
has only one ambition, ‘‘to make a record for him- 
self.’’ By such a phrase he means that the institu- 
tion shall be as profitable as it is expected to be, and 
that there shall be no scandals and no epidemics. In- 
dustry and submission fulfil his requirements; for he 
is apt to trust tothe regularity of the life and the 
youth of the inmates for a fair health-rate. He shows 
his limitations by never speaking of reform save with 
a sneer. Men are most skeptical of that which they 
know least about. 

There is, then, a moral force in a prison in favor of 
perfunctory obedience. This is exerted by the more 
experienced and hence more vicious convicts, who by 
precept and example inculcate the maxim that the 
easiest way to take a sentence is the best. True, 
there are compulsory religious exercises Sunday 
mornings, which would be fully as well attended were 
they voluntary; for the average convict is eager for 
any change from his malodorous cell, close or cold as 
its two extremes may vacillate. True, too, Protes- 
tant missionaries and Roman priests do visit; but 
their coming and words form an incident of far less 
importance than the flitting of a sparrow through the 
corridors. 

When the average convict becomes devout he is 
either devising some scheme or he is going insane. 
He may pray lustily, but it is to an unknown God. 
Religious belief could be engendered in him only 
through a thorough course of training, and at this 
there is no attempt. The sermon is formal. the vis- 


its hurried, and either suggestive or productive of 
tracts, Not thus hag Christianity forced her way into 
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China, and yet behind every prison door lies a far 
more pagan land. 

In contradistinction to this dearth is the convict’s 
debasing association with his fellows. It is useless to 
say that communication should be prevented; so long 
as men march in line and work side by side they will 
talk, even were a guard set over every two. In prac- 
tice, it is quiet not silence that is insisted upon. 
Prison keepers also adopt the maxim that the easiest 
way is the best. And thus the neophyte, who at the 
beginning of his term felt despised and rejected of 
men, finds himself, against his will perhaps, an active 
member of a microcosm, filled to overflowing with 
rivalries, jealousies, ambitions, scandals, boastings of 
past achievements, schemings for future successes, 
and helpful suggestions of evasions, deceits and re- 
prisals, over which the chronic criminal, known as 
‘the old-timer,’’ poses as a hero. 

The terrors of prison thus prove anti-climactic. The 
convict young in crime is at first unfeignedly 
wretched; his sensibilities are on edge; he feels the 
degradation of the compulsory bath, shave and hair- 
cropping, of the shapeless clothes, of the stern com- 
mands, and of the shambling drag to the shops, with 
the man in front cursing him for awkwardness and 
the man behind stepping on his heels. The possibil- 
ity of ever serving his term seems a jest too bitter for 
tears, when a single night has been so hideously end- 
less. But, day by day, monotony deadens, experi- 
ence hardens, and association contaminates. 

There is a graver side to convict companionship. 
Prisons are so overcrowded that in the vast majority 
of cases there are two men in each cell, and in some, 
especially where tramps, vagrants and other short- 
time men are confined, three. Such fellowship is 
settled by chance; either the newcomer fills a vacancy 
made by one just discharged or those arriving at the 
same time are put together. Thus, as must happen, 
the young and the old, the weak and the vicious, the 
sensitive and the brutal are shut up with scant light 
and without diversion or occupation other than insuf- 
ficient and poorly selected reading, for at least four- 
teen hours out of each twenty-four, and when a holi- 
day and Sunday come in connection for sixty hours 
consecutively in quarters where a merciful man would 
not stable his beast. Need more be said ? Did society 
design to provide a forcing bed for vice it would not 
have to change a single detail. There isa cry, and 
not from Macedonia, re-echoing through the land, 
entreating deliverance from the depths of the pit. Let 
there be single cells, tho in all else the days before 
Howard be continued. Even should the State fail to 
reform, it must cease from deforming. 

With obduracy the average convict acquires the 
certainty that he has been and still is ill-used. He 
recalls that from the moment of his arrest his sparse 
means were ravaged by the police and by shyster law- 
yers. In indignation over the unfair way in which the 
District Attorney suppressed truth and distorted evi- 
dence he forgets all about the demerits of his own 
side. He has waged an unequa. contest, that is all, 
and has been beaten; but next time look out. Mean- 
while he nurses a grievance. 

The average convict’s complaints against his treat- 
ment in prison are more reasonable. He does not 
expect much; but he comes to realize that he does 
not receive what he has a right to expect. All his 
meager supplies are of inferior quality and imperfect; 
the cloth, thin and rotten; the blanket, flimsy; shoes, 
of pressed scraps; bread, black and sour; coffee, 
burnt crusts; meat, tough and tainted; and yet the 
knowing ones tell him that fairly high prices are al- 
lowed and paid. From this constant object lesson in 
dishonesty he deduces the rule to prey even as he has 
been preyed upon. 

While the intentions of prison authorities, if car- 
ried out, would, for the most part, prove sufficiently 
humane, there can be no excuse of frustrated purpose 
in the matter of convict lodgings. Asa rule, build- 
ings are still in use that were never proper, and are 
now hopelessly antiquated. The ordinary cell is per- 
haps 7 ft. long, 4ft. wide and 7 ft. high; the walls of 
brick, the ceiling and floor of stone and the grated 
door, or ‘‘gate,”’ serving to admit light and air. 
Such a limited space is inadequate under the most 
favorable circumstances for a human being to occupy; 
it is, besides, utterly devoid of sanitary appliances. 
The floor is cold and damp; the walls reek nastiness 
and send forth myriads of foul life. Through the 
bars comes the indescribably fetid breath of the 
prison, a concentration of filth that one sees, tastes, 
smells and feels. Its absorption is contagion, phys- 
icaland moral. It is only through superhuman efforts 
constantly exerted that one can live with decency in 
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such a place. Now the average convict is averse to 
extraordinary efforts; he prefers to adapt himself. 
And so, however low his instincts may have been on 
his entrance, they will have deteriorated before he 
leaves. In prison, everything conforms to the lowest 
type. 

As the time for his release draws near, the average 
convict becomes restless, unable to eat or to sleep, 
and wildly apprehensive lest some other charge, sick- 
ness or death, should keep him from the recompense 
and reward of freedom. He forgets the poverty which 
encompassed his respectability, the ever-present 
blight of his disgrace; in delightful prospects he sees 
himself, not committing crimes, but doing well, with 
friendship, love, agreeable occupation and wealth in 
obsequious attendance. He begs that he may be re- 
leased at the earliest possible hour so as not to miss 
a moment of his rehabilitation and then, all a-tremble, 
he assumes a threadbare civilian’s suit, as if it were 
a uniform of honor, accepts with magnifying avidity a 
small sum of money, and goes out into the dream- 
land of a world all too stern and cold toward patient, 
honorable toil. 

Soon the money is gone, the clothing in shreds, 
and the man is desperate. He recalls, perhaps, the 
advice of a prison Mentor as to the expert way of 
picking a pocket, makesa bungling attempt, is caught 
and sentenced for failing, so it seems to him, and 
returns with actual relief to become an ‘‘ old-timer ’’ 
himself. For the average convict, the penal life is a 
steep, weary ascent, and then a gradual descent with 
a broadening view of sweet fields. But this picture 
is a mirage; at the base lies a desert from which the 
only escape seems over another mountain. 

In such manner the criminal by hap becomes the 
criminal by habit, until he ridicules a term save asa 
vexatious interruption of his schemes, and boasts that 
he is serving for life on the ‘‘instalment plan.’’ He 
will probably die young—let the economist take heart. 
Prison rheumatism will rack his limbs; prison con- 
sumption will waste his flesh; and some prison filth- 
disease will carry him to his inheritance in the pot- 
ter’s field. Yet, even so, his influence continues 
malignantly vital while the powers of good remain 
inert and dormant. 

If such is the depressing view which the penal life 
presents, what remedies does it suggest, taken as they 
are from experience and not through theorizing with 
such modern, mental playthings as heredity and de- 
generacy? There should be moral, intellectual and 
religious instruction. This would repay the State a 
hundredfold, if it accomplished no more than to in- 
form the convict why he was in custody and to con- 
vince him that were he in control of public affairs he 
would be forced to punish offenders against the law. 

Employment should be more intelligent. While 
there has been no abuse from overwork or impossible 
tasks since the abolition of contract labor, the present 
system shows the tollowing defects: First, convicts do 
not learn a trade, but only become expert in some 
one thing; second, they are often required to handle 
a dangerous piece of machinery in defiance of the law; 
third, they receive little or no recompense for their 
toil. 

Wherever convicts share in the proceeds of their 
labor, they become more human. Their interest in- 
creases with their industry; their self-respect arouses 
with possession, and when they think of the future 
there is at least a slight foundation of reason for their 
hopes. It might be well if such earnings could be re- 
tained bya State Agent and given out in instalments 
and not ina lump sum. Around every prison there is 
a cordon of saloons, and the first impulse of the dis- 
charged man is to take ‘‘just onedrink.’’ Here, too, 
a certain supervision could be exercised. 

There is a lack of incentive. The man who strives 
to dowell is no better off than he who does not do 
well; hence the standard of good conduct is low. Com- 
mutations are calculated by the authorities as a mat- 
ter of course, and no one deprived of them save he 
who has rebelled or attempted anescape. The court, 
too, often perverts their object by taking them into 
account in imposing a sentence, thus thwarting the 
legislative intention that good behavior should re- 
mit a part of the penalty which had been deemed ad- 
equate. Prison privileges, such-as a light after 
hours, some little change in food, or relief from a 
mark of dishonor, might also be allowed as rewards. 
The average convict is never so docile as when he 
wears a mustache. 

Prisons should be better classified. At present it 
is- possible for tramps, disorderly persons, county 
misdemeanants, State felons and United States pris- 
oners to be all confined together in one horrible 
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omnium gatherum. , The trend of such a mingling is 
toward total depravity. The young should be sepa- 
rated from the mature, the beginner from the old- 
timer. The season of reform is during the first year 
of the first term. Familiarity brings hardness of 
heart and contempt for the law and commandments. 
Let first punishment be sharper, perhaps, but shorter. 
Let the neophyte see conditional freedom within his 
reach. Let degradation cease from being a panacea. 
Like amputation it removes what can never be re- 
placed. 

Complete segregation would be an improvement on 
the present system. Confinement in a moderate- 
sized room, with employment, and solitary, except 
for necessary conversation with keepers and instruct- 
ors, would be far less demoralizing than the contact 
of the shops, and, if some regard was paid to ventila- 
tion and sanitary appliances, not more injurious to 
the health. Be it borne in mind that convict com- 
munications corrupt even bad manners. 

The subject of prison reform is at best a discourag- 
ing one; apathy on one side and doggedness on the 
other join in keeping the convict in the penal life. 
He is truly an uninviting object of consideration, en- 
titled to so little in a world of worthy suffering, un- 
lovable and ungrateful; and yet the more compre- 
hensively one studies his condition, the more en- 
thrallingly must one feel for him a profound pity. 

QUORUM Pars, 


English Notes. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





WE may not have such great poets as belonged to 
former generations, but we have much more good 
poetry ‘‘going about,’’ and it is much harder for a 
young poet really to distinguish himself than it used 
to be. Thereare little cliques, of course, which each 
praise their man as tho he were another Keats or 
Shelley; but the country at large is not taken in by 
these whom James White, the dramatist, used to term 
the ‘‘hebdomadal conferrers of immortality.’’ It 
takes a good many weekly critics to make a poet’s 
reputation. When a real genius is now discovered, 
however, we are not slow to acknowledge it, and 
what is more to take steps that the bud should flower 
without hindrance. The boy Curtis, of fifteen, whose 
genius has been buried in the India-rubber Works at 
the East End, has been removed from that unpoetical 
locality; his education has been provided for, he has 
been ‘located among flowers,’’ and last, but not 
least, forbidden to publish anything for three years. 
His floral surroundings will, I suppose, only last dur- 
ing the summer, unless indeed he is to be kept in a 
conservatory; but the other provisions for his welfare 
seem to be excellent. It is the early publication 
which has spoiled the young versifiers of to-day, and 
made them take themselves so seriously. Of course, 
the interdict will seem severe. It is all very well for 
the classic poet to talk of the advantage of keeping 
one’s poems for seven years; but there is no evidence 
that he followed the rule himself—the strong pre- 
sumption is that he did not. The rubber boy’s verses 
are singularly good for his tender age; far better 
than Kirk White’s when three years older, and not 
much inferior to Byron’s ‘‘Hours of Idleness,”’ 
written when he was an adult. Taking his circum- 
stances into consideration, they are indeed quite 
extraordinary. Take, for example, his description of 
the morning and evening factory bell: 

‘“‘ And all in a moment the streets are alive, 

As the toilers pour out, like bees from a hive. 

The streets are awake with the tramp and the noise 

Of the workers—the men, the women, the boys. 

Onward they pour to the factory gates, 

Behind which the meager-paid labor awaits— 

The labor that stifles the mind and the soul; 

And just as they reach them there sounds the last toll 
Of the factory bell, the morning bell. 
Harsh are the notes of its tuneless knell, 
Calling them back from the dreamland fair, 
Calling them back to the world of care— 
The loud-clanging factory bell. 


“But when the great engine is laboring slow, 

And the last few sunbeams with gold are aglow; 

: When the heart is content and the brows become dry, 
_And evening is drawing her veil o’er the sky; 
4 The work is all over, the tools laid away, 

All bright for the use of the soon-coming day— 

Hark! all of a sudden a rush and a bound; 

For sweet to the ear comes the now welcome sound 
Of the factory bell—but the evening bell. 
Welcome its tones in the evening swell, 
Calling them back to the fireside bright, 

And a pleasant meal in the gray tw.light— 
The welcome factory bell.” 


I shall be very curious to know what comes of this 
song bird, thus caught and caged soearly. He will, 
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at all events, have his chance, which was denied to 
Burns and Chatterton. The verses are melancholy; 
his spirits, tho he was in an india-rubber factory, did 
not expand; but this isthe case with almost all young 
poets. When Wordsworth writes, ‘‘ We poets in our 
youth begin in gladness,’’ he is not speaking of their 
poems, but of the elasticity of their minds. 

I am sorry to see the resuscitation of the movement 
for abolishing breach of promise actions. They may 
now and then be used for the purpose of extracting 
blackmail, and more often be taken up by enterpris- 
ing attorneys, as in the case of Bardell versus Pick- 
wick, ‘‘on spec.’’; but there is no institution without 
its drawbacks, and were these actions done away with 
the number of scoundrels whose intentions toward the 
fair sex may be ‘‘honorable,’’ but certainly ‘‘ remote,’’ 
would be greatly increased. Recent cases in which 
young lords and ladies of the theatrical profession 
have been concerned, do not seem to me to have 
strengthened the arguments of the reformers. The 
defendants have paid for the consequences of their 
folly in exposure and ridicule; but the wiles and good 
looks of the ladies have not blinded the jury to 
the facts of the case. No one has_ suffered 
that did not deserve to suffer. Moreover, one should 
not altogether lose sight of the fact that these cases 
afford great amusement to the public; generally at 
the expense of the defendant, but not always. In the 
case of Foote versus Greene, in which the latter (very 
happily named) was alleged to have been cajoled into 
the engagement by the plaintiff's mother, that lady 
completely baffled Scarlett, who was counsel for the 
defendant. By one of the happiest strokes of advo- 
cacy he turned his failure into success. ‘‘ You saw, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I was but a child in her 
hands. What then, must my client have been?’ 

People who put money in their mouths should be 
very careful. Of course, if they are caught with bad 
coins in their possession there is no alternative; they 
must swallow them and take the risk. But it is fool- 
ish to play conjuring tricks which involve this peril. 
An astute person like Brunel, the great engineer, en- 
dured a great deal of inconvenience from a half sov- 
ereign which got further down than he intended— 
tho no one would say he was ‘‘ no conjuror’’—when 
amusing a children’s party. He was half-choked for 
many days, and very little encouraged by the pats on 
the back his friends administered to him; at last he 
devised a sort of cradle for himself, which, being 
tipped at the right angle, released the coin—which 
was certainly not a ‘‘coign of vantage’’—from its 
sticking place. Tho it remained there for so short a 
time it gave him a great deal of interest. A noble 
lord in later days swallowed half a crown in perform- 
ing the same conjuring trick, but seems to have been 
none the worse for it; this was rather a large order— 
at the moment when it passed his throat he must 
have wished it was two and sixpence. And now a 
man has died with a half sovereign in his gullet, which 
has been there for a quarter of a century. It does 
not seem to have troubled him much, and he had 
always the satisfaction of knowing that he had money 
about him. 

What romance always hangs about buried treasure, 
whether in the earth or elsewhere! At Trevor Hall, 
in Wales, £800 in bank notes, and a bank book con- 
taining deposits for £1,200 have been found in the 
roof. Yet nothing as yet is known about it except 
that it has been lying there for seventy-two years. It 
is pretty certain, however, that he who hid it didn’t 
own it. I never found anything in my roof but a def- 
icit caused by plumbers. My disposition is quite sin- 
gularly honest, but I confess if I made a discovery of 
this kind I should feel some inclination to keep it to 
myself. The bank book, indeed, presents some diffi- 
culties as regards conscience, and the roof is not so 
tempting as a hole in one’s back garden with a pot 
full ‘of old guineas. I don’t think I ever cou/d give 
them up. I am a loyal person, but what has ‘‘the 
Crown’’ to do with what I dig up when I am planting 
begonias? As to the lord of the manor I really know 
nothing about him. Such claims are medieval. A 
golden penny of Edward I sold the other day for fifty 
pounds. Think of a pot full of golden pennies. What 
a pleasant excitement there would be in disposing of 
them—one at a time so as to keep up the price! I 
should pretend that I had got rich on the turf, for 
everybody (except those who are ruined) make a ‘‘pot 
of money’’ there. The phrase would be so correct 

that it would almost salve one’s consciencc. 

At Brentford, the other day, a marriage the reverse 
of fashionable took place at the Registrar office. The 
happy pair came in their carriage, but it was a tan- 
dem bicycle. It was not romantic, but it was much 
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cheaper. Fancy going on one’s honeymoon on a 
tandem bicycle! Yet in a few years the plan will, 
doubtless, be largely adopted by the middle classes. 
Elopements will be undertaken on them. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 

Through all the wide Border his bike was the best. 

Then there will be a wild pursuit on the part of 
the Netherby clan; instead of ‘‘they rode and they 
ran’’ we shall hear that they also had bicycles. In- 
stead of shut turnpike gates and the old obstacles to 
runaway couples, the pneumatic tire will get pierced, 
and Love’s young dream dispelled. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





The Beauties and Defects of the Religions 
of the Orient. 


i. 
BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 
Or MADANAPALLE, INDIA, 


THE distinguishing characteristic of the religion of 
Jesus, which differentiates it from all the other re- 
ligions in the world, is found in that unique personal- 
ity unveiled tous in the declarations of Holy Writ 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ ‘‘He was 
wounded for our transgressions. The chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.’’ ‘‘ For we have not an High 
Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin:’’ ‘‘and being “made perfect, 
he became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him.’’ 

This is the key; this Son of God bearing our sin; 
this great High Priest touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; this God-man stretching his hand of love 
far down tous, to helpus up. It is this that causes 
Christianity to stand out among the world’s religions, 
alone, without a peer or second. 

The great religions of the world do agree in much. 
They allteach, more or less distinctly, that the God- 
head is one, and that he is holy, good and pure; that 
man is ina state of sin not at peace with holy God, 
and that man is in dire need of purity and holiness; 
that there can be no peace, no harmony between sin- 
ful man and holy God until and unless sin is in some 
way expiated, or expurgated; that this getting rid of 
sin and sin’s consequences, this search for purity and 
holiness, this obtaining of conformity with God, is the 
greatest and most worthy end of man’s existence. 
But not one of the religions of the world save Chris- 
tianity, the religion of Jesus, furnishes any help out- 
side of ourselves for the accomplishment of this 
stupendous task. 

Call the roll of the famed religions of the Orient, 
over some of which it is, in certain circles, now the 
fashion to go into ecstasies, vaunting them as the 
equals, or promising rivals, of Christianity; call the 
roll, and see what is the highest and the noblest they 
can teach us. 

The Zend Avesta of the Parsis, dating back from 
almost prehistoric times, bids its adherents believe in 
Ormuzd, the spirit of good, and shun the machina- 
tions of Ahriman, the spirit of evil, and bids them 
prove their belief, not by words, but by actions (I 
quote from its Scriptures), ‘‘ avo¢ding all arrogance and 
envy, all lying and slander, all unchastity, magic and 
vice of any kind.’’ ‘‘ Keep thyself pure,’’ both body 
and soul, is its Christ-like injunction. But for the 
expulsion of the evil thoughts and passions which 
have entered the heart, and for the eradication of our 
sinful desires, it gives no other help than open con- 
fession to a priest of the sins committed and the evil 
desires entertained, with the proper fulfilment of such 
penances as he enjoins. ‘‘ Thyself must expiate 
thine own sins,’’ is the best cheer it can give the sin- 
burdened soul. 

Confucius, born in the Province of Shantung, 
China, 551 B.c., was the founder of a system which 
still controls the lives and actions of near one-fourth 
of the human race. In the Scriptures which he left, 
and which, after two and a half milleniums, are still 
the guide of millions of Chinamen, one can find the 
most beautiful moral maxims, the choicest exhorta- 
tions to purity and nobleness of life. Passages re- 
mind one of the sublime precepts of Moses, of the 
glowing exhortations of Paul. 

But, in seeking to attain to this excellence, he gave 
his disciples no hope of any superhuman aid; indeed, 
he distinctly taught ‘‘ To give one’s self earnestly to 
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the duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual 
beings, to keep aloof from them; this may be called 
wisdom.’’ One must aim at purity and holiness and. 
excellence, but must rely solely on his own unaided 
efforts to attain thereto. Hopeless task for sin-fet- 
tered man! 

Five years before Confucius, or 556 B.c., was Gau- 
tama, after known as Sakya Muni, or The Buddha, 
born near Benares, India. 

The son of the King of Kapilavastu, delicately 
nourished, and educated by Brahmin preceptors, 
early married tothe daughter ot an adjacent monarch, 
he was destined to succeed to his father’s throne and 
kingdom; but seeing old age and decrepitude, sick- 
ness and death all around him, sadly and continually 
meditating on these, on change, decay, dissolution, 
at twenty-nine years of age he left court and wife and 
kingly station, and repaired to the forests, to live the 
life of an ascetic. For six years, accompanied by five 
disciples, he lived so austerely that he was wasted to 
a shadow. 

At last he announced that his desires were accom- 
plished; that he had seen beatific visions; that all 
heavenly knowledge had been revealed to him. From 
that time he assumed the title of the Buddha; 
that is, the one who knows, the enlightened one; and 
began to promulgate the system known as Bud- 
dhism, which gained acceptance for atime over all 
India, and, propagated by its missionaries, swept over 
Burma, Siam, Tibet, and much of China, and on to 
Japan. 

The Scriptures compiled by Buddha’s disciples, 
the Tripitaka, in spite of their false conception of 
human existence and of the divine nature, do contain 
many true and noble sentiments; many choice max- 
ims; many high aspirations; many ennobling exhor- 
tations to uprightness and purity of life. Five of its ten 
commandments might have been taken from the 
Bible. They read: 

1, Do not kill; 2, Do not steal; 3, Do not commit 
adultery; 4, Do not lie; 5, Do not become intoxi- 
cated. 

In the Buddhist Scriptures men are exhorted to 
kindness and benevolence and to the subduing of all 
passions and desires. And to what help are we 
pointed for the attainment of what is termed ‘‘ The 
perfect way’’? Buddha gives us his ‘‘ Eight infallible 
steps,’’ for its consummation, They are: 

1, Right belief, or the correct faith; 2, Right judg- 
ment, or a wise application of that faith to life; 3, 
Right utterance, or perfect faith in all we say and do; 
4, Right motives, or proposing always proper end and 
aim; 5, Right occupation, or outward life not involv- 
ing sin; 6, Right obedience, or faithful observance of 
known duty; 7, Right memory, or proper recollection 
of past conduct; 8, Right meditation, or keeping the 
mind fixed on permanent truth. 

Notably all is to be done by the disciple himself. 
There is no pointing to aid from without himself. 
There is go hint that there is a benevolent Divine 
power ready, if we seek it, to work in us and for us. 

‘*Work; mortify the body; crucify the desires; so 
shalt thou attain to thy supremest good; Annihila- 
tion.’ This is Buddhism’s creed of despair. 

Older than all these are the Védas of the Hindus. 
The oldest, the Rig Véda, dating from near the time 
of Moses, in the upper table-land of Central Asia, be- 
fore all Noachian tradition had been lost, before man 
had wandered so far away from God, contains, in the 
main, true ideas of God, of man, of sin, of sacri- 
fice. 

In the Rig Véda, Book 10: 121, we find this de- 
scription of and adoration of God as the Creator, Up- 
holder and Controller of all. (I quote the translation 
of Max Miiller): 


‘In the beginning there arose the Golden Child; 
He was the one born Lord of all that is; 
He stablished the earth and this sky; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


‘ He who gives life, He who gives strength; 
Whose command all the bright Gods revere; 
Whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death; 
Whois the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


‘*He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm; 
He through whom the Heaven was stablished, nay, the 
highest Heaven; 
He who measures out the light in the air; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


‘May He not destroy us, He the Creator of the earth? 

He the righteous who created the Heaven; 

He also created the great and mighty waters; 

Whois the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?”’ 

In the hymns to him personified as Indra, Rig Véda 
1: 53, we find this acknowledgment of him as the 
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Bountiful Benefactor, with a prayer to him for the be- 
stowment of good: 
*‘O Powerful Indra, achiever of many works, most brilliant 
God: 
All this wealth around us is known to be thine alone: 
Take from it, Conqueror; bring it hither: 
Do not stint the desire of the worshiper who longs for 
thee.” 
And in Rig Véda 1: 25 is this to him as Varuna: 
‘*O, hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious now: 
Longing for help I have called upon thee.”’ 
In the Atharva Véda 4: 16 the omniscience of God, 
personified as Varuna, is thus set forth: 
“The great Lord of these worlds sees as if he were near, 


If a man thinks he is walking by stealth 
The Gods know it all.” © 


“‘If a man stands or walks or hides 
If he goes tolie down or get up 
What two people sitting together whisper 
King Varuna knows it; he is there as the third.”’ 

His omnipresence, his personal interest in and gov- 
ernance of his people is thus set forth in Rig Véda 
lees: 

‘* He, the upholder of order, Varuna, 
Sits down among his people, 
He, the wise, sits there to govern.”’ 

In Rig Véda 7: 89 we find this confession of sin 
and pleading for mercy: 

3. ‘‘ Through want of strength, Thou strong and bright 
God, 
Have I gone wrong: Have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy.” 

And in Rig Véda 7: 86 we have this confession of 
original sin, as well as actual, and this petition for 
pardon for both: 

** Absolve us from the sins of our fathers. 

And from those we committed with our own bodies.” 

In the Védas are also indications of a belief in per- 
sonal immortality. For the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, and of Nirvana, or final absorption, were 
later conceptions, superimposed on the purer teach- 
ings of the Védas. 

In Rig Véda 9g: 113 we read: 

‘* Where there is eternal light 
In the world where the sun is placed 
In that immortal, imperishable world 
Place me, O, Séma! 

‘* Where there is happiness and delight, 
Where joy and pleasure reside, 
Where the desires of our desire are attained, 
There make me immortal.” 

We find also the indication of a belief in a place of 
future punishment. 

In Rig Véda 4: 5 occurs this: 

‘‘ Those who break the commands of Varuna 
And those who speak: lies 
Are born for that deep place.” 

Thus clearly, in the Védas do we find God set forth 
in his true character as Almighty, All wise, All holy, 
All true, All good, All merciful. Thus distinctly do 
we see the recognition of man ina state of sin and 
alienation from God. Thus emphatically do we see 
sin confessed, and pardon implored. 

No less is this evident in the writings of the Sages 
and the Poets of India, in the different ages, and in 
the different languages, those now spoken by the peo- 
ple. Ay, even tho their religion did degenerate into 
polytheism and idolatry, for God hath not left him- 
self withont a witness there, as I propose to show in 
a second article, with original translations of some 
strikingly beautiful passages culled from the Hindu 
Poets of the last thousand years. 





Health and Morals. 
i. 
BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 

THE liquor traffic, as a whole, can and should be 
restricted and suppressed in the interest both of 
health and morals. There is ample authority to do 
this existing in the Legislature of each State in the 
Union, under the police power of the State. 

The following utterances of the highest court in 
the United States of America command universal 
respect. These decisions, also, show how jealously 
health and morals are guarded. Altho but one of 
these important interests may be involved in any 
given case, yet it will be seen that they are treated 
as tho they were one and inseparable, and each of 
paramount importance to public safety and public 
welfare. 

One Boyd had been convicted in Alabama for car- 
rying on a lottery. A former statute, under which 
‘he held a license, authorized lotteries for a certain 
number of years. A subsequent enactment repealed 
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this lottery grant. He claimed it impaired the obli- 
gations of his contract, of which his license was evi- 
dence. The case was decided against Boyd on the 
ground that the act under which he held his license 
was void, because the object of it was not expressed 
in the title as required by the Constitution of Alaba- 
ma. But in order to repel the inference that the 
contract would have been irrepealable if the statute 
had conformed tothe Constitution, Mr. Justice Field, 
said (and it was unanimously concurred in by the 
United States Supreme Court): 


‘‘We are not prepared to admit that it is competent 
for one Legislature, by any contract with an individual, 
to restrain the power of a subsequent Legislature to leg- 
islate for the public welfare, and to that end to sup- 
press any and all practices tending to corrupt the 
public morals.”’ 

A year later this principle was affirmed in a decision 
by the same Court in ‘‘ Beer Co. vs. Massachusetts.’’ 
In 1828, the Boston Beer Company of Massachusetts 
was chartered to manufacture beer. The United 
States Supreme Court afterward held that that im- 
plied the right also to sell it. Statutes of a prohibit- 
ory character were passed subsequently by the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts which, it was claimed, im- 
paired the contract privileges of thecharter. Coming 
before the Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., it 
held: 


‘‘Whatever differences of opinion may exist as tothe 
extent and boundaries of the police power, and how- 
ever difficult it may be to render a satisfactory defini- 
tion of it, there seems to be no doubt that it does ex- 
tend to the protection of the lives, health and prop- 
erty of the citizens, and to the preservation of good 
order and public morals. The Legislature cannot by any 
contract divest itself of the power to provide for these 
objects.’’ (Beer Co. vs. Mass. 97 U. S. 33.) 


In a still more recent case, one Stone and associates 
were granted a charter for a lottery by the General 
Assembly of Mississippi, for a period of twenty-five 
years. They faithfully fulfilled all requirements, and 
had annually paid over a tax of $40,000, as required 
by their charter. A subsequent Legislature repealed 
this charter. They came to the Supreme Court of 
the nation for relief, relying upon the Federal Consti- 
tution against the ‘‘ impairing of the obligations of a 
contract.’’ They found no comfort or relief. The 
Court held: 


‘‘No Legislature can bargain away the pudlic health 
or the pudlic morals. The people themselves cannot do 
it, much lesstheir servants. The supervision of both 
these subjects of governmental power is continuing in 
its nature, and they are to be dealt with as the special 
exigencies of the moment may require. Government is 
organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot 
divestitself of the power to provide forthem. For this 
purpose legislative discretion is allowed, and the 
discretion cannot be parted with any more than the 
power itself.’’ (Stone et. a/. vs. Miss. 11 Otto.) 


The Legislature of Illinois chartered the Fertilizing 
Company for a period of fifty years for the purpose of 
converting dead animal matters of the slaughter 
houses of Chicago into fertilizing material. Large 
sums of money had been invested in a plant at or 
near the village of Hyde Park. Later an ordinance 
was passed by the town councilmen of Hyde Park 
which forbade the transporting through the streets of 
the village of certain matters to and from their fac- 
tory. This, it was claimed, impaired their chartered 
rights. The United States Supreme Court, citing its 
language, as quoted above, in the Beer Company 
cases, sustained the village ordinance. 

The General Assembly of Louisiana, in 1861, grant- 
ed to a corporation a monopoly for twenty-five years 
to slaughter cattle, sheep and hogs in the parishes of 
Orleans, Jefferson and St. Bernard (containing 1,154 
square miles), and forbade all other persons therein 
from so doing. It thus practically destroyed the oc- 
cupation and business of about a thousand persons. 
Some of those thus deprived of the right to pursue 
their chosen vocation claimed that the law was un- 
constitutional, as it divested vested rights. The 
United States Supreme Court sustained the Monop- 
oly Act, and defined the police power of the State, as 
follows, to wit: 


‘* This power is, and must be from its very nature, in- 
capable of any very exact definition orlimitation. Upon 
it depends the security of social order, the life and 
health ofthe citizen, the comfort of an existence in a 
thickly populated community, the enjoyment of private 
and social life, and the beneficial useof property. . . . 
And persons and property are subjected to all kinds of 
restraints and burdens in order to secure the general 
comfort, health and prosperity of the State. Ofthe per- 
fect right of the Legislature to do this no question ever 
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was, nor, upon acknowledged general principles, ever 
can be made, so far as natural persons are concerned.”’ 

In 1879 the people of Louisiana adopted a new 
Constitution and abolished the monopoly feature of the 
Act of 1869. Another company, known as the Cres- 
cent City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter House 
Company started business. The former company 
sought to restrain them by injunction, on the ground 
of having exclusive rights under their charter, which 
had been sustained in the case cited above. Again, 
this question came before the United States Supreme 
Court in May, 1884, when it held: 

‘* While we are not prepared to say that the Legisla- 
ture can make valid contract on no subject embraced in 
the largest definition of the police power, we think that, 
in regard to two subjects so embraced, it cannot, by 
any contract, limit the exercise of those powers to the 
prejudice of the general welfare. These are public 
health and public morals. The preservation of these is 
necessary to the best interests of social organization, 
that a wise policy forbids the legislative body to divest 
itself of the power to enact laws for the preservation of 
health and the repression of crime.” 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution provides that 

‘* No State shall made or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. Nor shallany State deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law.”’ 

In 1880, the State of Kansas adopted a Constitutional 
Amendment which declared: 

‘* The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 

should be forever prohibited in that State, except for 
medical, scientific and mechanical purposes.”’ 
The Legislature of Kansas in May, 1881, enacted 
laws to carry out the mandate of the Constitution. 
One Mugler and a firm of Ziebold & Hagelin, were 
engaged in business as brewers and had been for many 
years previous thereto. Each had large sums invested 
in buildings and machinery, and also had a large 
stock of beer on hand. These brewers continued to 
carry on their business in defiance of the statutes of 
1881 without having the required permit, claiming 
exemption under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Mugler was convicted of 
selling beer without a license. It was claimed in his 
behalf that the beer was manufactured before the 
adoption of the amendment to the Constitution of 
Kansas; that the buildings and machinery were of 
little value if not used for the purposes of manufacturing 
beer; that if the statutes were enforced against the 
defendants, the value of their property would be 
materially diminished; that the statutes of Kansas of 
1881 were in conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution; and that they de- 
stroyed ‘‘the rights, privileges and immunities’’ se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United States, to 
wit, ‘‘the right to continue the business established 
by them before the enactment of this law.’’ Mr. 
Justice Harlan in delivering the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, quoted from the ‘License 
Cases,’’ where the question at issue was, ‘‘ whether 
certain statutes of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, relating to the sale of spirituous 
liquors were repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States.”’ 


He quoted Chief Justice Taney: 


‘Tf any State deems the retail and internal traffic in 
ardent spirits injurious to its citizens, and calculated to 
produce idleness, vice or debauchery, I see nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States to prevent it from 
regulating and restraining the traffic, or from _ prohibit- 
ing it altogether, if it thinks proper.” 

Also, Mr. Justice Grier, in still more emphatic lan- 
guage, said: 

‘‘ The true question presented by these cases, and one 
which I am not disposed to evade, is whether the States 
have a right to prohibit the sale and consumption of an 
article of commerce which they believe to be pernicious 
in its effects, and the cause of disease, pauperism and 
crime. . . . Without attempting to define what are 
the peculiar subjects or limits of this power, it may 
safely be affirmed that every law for the restraint or 
punishment of crime, for the preservation of pudlic 
peace, health and morals, must come within this category. 

It is not necessary, for the sake of justifying 
the State legislation now under consideration, to array 
the appalling statistics of misery, pauperism and crime 
which have their origin in the use or abuse of ardent 
spirits.” 

But, as squarely meeting the issue, Justice Harlan 
then said of the Fourteenth Amendment: 


‘But neither the amendment, broad and comprehen- 
sive as it is, nor any other amendment, was designed to 
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interfere with the power of the State, sometimes termed 
its ‘ police power,’ to prescribe regulations to promote 
health, peace, morals, education and good order of the 
people.”” . ° 

‘Tt cannot be supposed that the States intended, by 
adopting that amendment, to impose restraints upon the 
exercise of their powers for the protection of the safety, 
health or morals of the community.” . 


‘‘The power which the States have of prohibiting 
such use by individuals of their property, as will be 
prejudicial to the health and the morals, or the safety of 
the public, is not, and, consistently with the existence 
and safety of organized society, cannot be, burdened 
with the condition that the State must compensate such 
individual owners for pecuniary losses they may sus- 
tain, by reason of their not being permitted, by a nox- 
ious use of their property, to inflict injury upon the com- 
munity.’’ (Mugler vs. Kans. 8 S. C. R. 305.) 

In the light of these magnificent and comprehensive 
decisions concerning pudlic healthand public morals, 
why should the Legislature of this State, for one 
moment hesitate to enact comprehensive laws to pro- 
hibit the diseases, crimes, depredations and dangers 
to public welfare and public safety arising from the 
drink curse and the social evil ? 

Surely, there should be a law making it a felony for 
any person to sell adulterated liquors or unwholesome 
beverages; to stop unscrupulous persons from poisoning 
and debauching thetr fellow-men. 

This would be one step in the right direction. Let 
a committee be appointed to gather evidence of the 
demoralizing effects of intemperance and _ licentious- 
ness upon the people of this State. 

If necessary, let a twin department to Public Health 
be established; to wit, the Department of Public 
Morals and Public Safety, invested with all the pow- 
ers of a health board, to guard public morals, with 
as much zeal as is shown in guarding public health 
against certain contagions which have no money or 
political apology for their existence. The elevation 
of public morals, in this connection, will quarantine 
many evils which now destroy public health. 

New YORK CIty. 








Fine Arts. 
The Boston Public Library. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Now that the first novelty of the new building has 
passed, its relations to the arts of design may be appre- 
ciatively considered. 

First, the refining influence of the dignified, scholarly 
architectural effects which Mr. McKim has given us can 
hardly be overestimated. Ina style (Renaissance) as- 
sociated with the great period of the revival of learn- 
ing, it is not picturesque, mysterious, but, in Clough’s 
words, of 

‘‘Pure form, nakedly displayed, 
And all things absolutely made.” 
The grand stairway and the inner court are unrivaled 
in this country. It has seemed ungrateful to notice, as 
THE INDEPENDENT has already done, that the building 
lacks on the practical side; but the ‘‘ Annual Report”’ 
of the Library is even more critical, and finds, also, 
that the mural paintings are distracting the attention of 
readers through the constant passing of sightseers. 

The paintings themselves, notably those of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes and Mr. Sargent, might grace any public 
building. In them we are taking the first steps back to 
the old true notion of art, that it should be art in 
service, decorative art to make a whole harmonious and 
beautiful. The Boston Public Library, inthe unity of 
its conception and the perfection of its details, leads the 
way back from the isolated statue and easel pic- 
ture, tothe statue taken in connection with its surround- 
ings and pedestal, to wall decoration telling a tale ap- 
propriate to a certain building in a way which does not 
impair its seeming solidity, but rather seems, as Mr. 
Kenyon Cox says of the decorations of the great French 
master, as the subtle effloresence of the gray walls. 

As the signal for this onward movement in America, 
nothing could be more inspiring to well-directed emula- 
tion than the work of M. de Chavannes in the grand 
stairway; no price can be too great for his work as a 
standard for our new values. It is, however, interest- 
ing to know that the $75,000 to be paid the great French- 
man is about eight times per square foot what he re- 
ceives from his own Government for his decorations at 
Paris, Amiens, Rouen and Marscilles. 

The treads of the stairs are of an ivory-gray marble 
mottled with fossil shells (éca//ion); and the walls, the 
great pedestals for Mr. Louis St. Gaudens’s lions on the 
platform where the main stair divides to right and left, 
and the arcade supported, from alow parapet at the 
head of the stairs, by graceful Corinthian columns, are 
all of yellow Siena marble running from pure yellow 
below through saffron and topaz, to blocks richly veined 
with black in the upper courses, One sees the long 
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decoration at the head of the double stairway through 
the arches crowning the parapet—one sees it best by 
the big lions couchant on their pedestals. 

The faint iris tints of the landscape, the prevailing 
blue of the sky against which float the white ‘‘ Muses 
Welcoming the Genius of Enlightenment ’’ seem admir- 
ably chosen to accord with the resplendent magnificence 
of the marble. 

At the Salon of the Champs de Mars this year, the 
venerable President has exhibited five of the eight 
panels to complete this staircase; their titles are: ‘‘ As- 
tronomy ’’ (Chaldean Shepherds), ‘‘ Pastoral Poetry ”’ 
(Virgil, the poet of the ‘‘ Eclogues’’), ‘‘ Dramatic Po- 
etry’’ (Eschylus, with pointed sea-rocks and ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Bound’’), ‘‘ Epic Poetry ’’ (Homer, with female 
figures representing the “Iliad’’ and ‘‘ Odyssey ’’), and 
‘* History ’’ (Science excavating a ruined temple, ques- 
tioning History). 

He has come to a very pure and personal type of 
decoration through a process of elimination of exagger- 
ated relief and strong color—leaving the austere and 
the noble expressed by pale tints that seem the denial 
of color. 

Mr. Sargent’s work, on the contrary, is rich with deep 
dark color, fully modeled in light and shade, and even 
in gilt over plaster. Inthe long, barrel-vaulted room 
which has fallen to him, he has placed at one end the 
first section of his triple design representing the ‘‘ Tri- 
umph of Religion.’’ It is called ‘‘ Confusion’ (‘‘ They 
forgat God their Savior’). The lunet at the end of 
the hall represents twelve typical figures held under the 
yoke between a Pharaoh and an Assyrian king, both 
prepared to smite but restrained by two mighty arms of 
Jehovah, concealed behind the crimson wings of cheru- 
bim. Curved over the first section of the vault is the 
great dark, earth goddess ‘‘ Neith’’; the months are her 
necklace, contended for by Apollo and the dragon. Mo- 
loch and Astarte are opposed at either side—the brutally 
and the seductively destructive—and the prophets, with 
Moses in the center, form the frieze, uniting by their 
pallid draperies the gorgeous color and gilding of the 
upper design with the gray of the floor and lower walls. 

It would be safe not to express an opinion of the des- 
tined rank of a painter who is but forty years old; but 
he touches Michel Angelo in his daring spiritual inter- 
pretation of the unseen, and there is no one of his own 
age who touches him incertainty of technical accom- 
plishment. 

Think of painting that heroic sized, bewitching, mist- 
veiled Astarte, and, caught in her blue web-like draper- 
ies, her female votaries in their seductive dance and her 
victims devoured by chimera and vulture—of painting 
all in one day! 

‘*Unity”’ represented by Christ’s ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount,” will test another side of his genius. 

Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘Holy Grail”’ is not soagreeable in place, 
since it calmly overrides the conditions of the room 
which it should decorate. M.de Chavannes takes into 
consideration and fills the long space of which the 
upper line is practically five semicircles; but Mr. 
Abbey substitutes his own for the natural divisions 
of his space. Moreover, in the length of the room one 
may count eight different schemes of color; even the 
painting of the quartered-oak ceiling in blue and purple 
does not subdue their divergence, and the wall is not 
flat. The design is admirable, but rather from the il- 


lustrator’s standpoint. 
New York City. 


THE numerous celebrations of the centenary of the 
invention of lithography have the twofold effect of 
honoring the memory of one who tasted not the delights 
of fame when alive, and of drawing more general at- 
tention to the beauties and numerous resources of 
Senefelder’s most adaptable art. This is not the place 
for detailed disquisition onthe artistic and technical 
possibilities of lithography; but ample opportunity for 
personal study is offered in the exhibitions held this 
year throughout the country. 

The series of anniversary celebrations inaugurated 
by the noted lithographic exhibition of 1895 in France, 
the home of artist-lithography, and continued in Ger- 
many (for example, in Hamburg, July 18th), is being 
carried on with enthusiasm all over this country. The 
Grolier Club made a_ beginning with its well-selected 
historical exhibit, a large portion of which (consisting 
principally of prints from the large collection of Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery), has gone to the exhibition of the 
Lithographers’ Association, of Philadelphia, opened 
July 13th. The New York Litho-Artists’ Association 
illustrated the progress in technical and commercial re- 
spects in a historical exhibition held July 11th, and in- 
tends to have a larger one in the fall. And allthis may 
serve to bring about a better understanding of the art 
brought before us daily through commercial enterprise, 
and yet, or perhaps therefore, misunderstood by or un- 
known to so many. 


THE late William Hamilton Gibson found his public 
more through the medium of the magazine than the pic- 
ture show. He had a most sympathetic touch, with 
both pencil and pen, when treating of birds or flowers. 
He was educated at the ‘‘ Gunnery,’’ and perhaps the 
best tribute to the master of that famous school was 
written by him. 
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Flowers in Greenland. 
II, 
BY WM. E. MEEHAN, 
MEMBER OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

THE finding of wild flowers blossoming on the table- 
lands of Greenland and in recently bared spots in the 
névé of the inland ice is one of the greatest wonders of 
the arctic regions, and more than anything else forcibly 
illustrates the persistency with which plants will grow 
and flourish in spite of what seems unfavorable environ- 
ment. One of therichest spots in this particular, which 
came under the writer’s notice, was that portion of 
Prudhoe Land, which lies on the summit of Greenland to 
the west of McCormick Bay. The spot was reached, 
after infinite toil, on the twenty-fifth of July, 1892. After 
clambering the steep cliffs for two or more hours, the 
table-land was reached. The ground was soft and wet, 
and the feet sank ankle deep in pebbly mud. Through 
it in all directions ran streams and rills of the sweetest 
water. 

At first the eye took in nothing but a seemingly ut- 
terly barren region, extending some two miles inland, 
and terminated in the background by the great ice-cap, 
shining with a hideous white glare, and which seemed 
to roll away endlessly to the horizon. But soon, as the 
eyes became accustomed to the scene, yellow spots 
began to appear onthe apparently barren and muddy 
plain, until the whole surface fairly glowed with golden 
poppies, pleasingly contrasted by white flowers of the 
same species and by the more modest whitlaw grass. One 
could scarcely walk without stepping on them, and they 
grew clear to the edge of the forbidding ice-cap. But 
a more wonderful spectacle was to follow. Leaving the 
table-land, the writer, with a friend and a South Green- 
land Eskimo interpreter, began a tramp through the 
névé, or granular ice, toward the main body of the vast 
frozen sea. A quarter of a mile from the shore a spot 
was come upon, perhaps three or four hundred yardsin 
extent, from which the granular ice was all melted. 
Thickly dotted over this oasis in the frozen wilderness 
were poppies and whitlaw grass, potentillas and two or 
three other familiar plants, all blooming as gayly as tho 
no ice was near. Clumps of grass, also, attempted to 
brighten the scene; but these seemed not to enjoy the 
situation, for, for the most part, they were sickly and 
pale in color. 

While grass is common throughout the whole extent 
of the west shore of Greenland, it is not often found far 
above the arctic circle covering the ground as it does in 
the United States. It exists generally in small patches 
only, and where it is seen in bright green plots of more 
than usual size, it almost invariably indicates the site of 
an existing or once existing Eskimo settlement, and far 
to the north of the favorite rendezvous of the musk ox. 

The unusual luxuriance of the grass about the Eski- 
mos settlements is due to the careless and filthy habits 
of these strange people. The five or six small stone 
huts which generally constitute a settlement are rarely 
more than a few yards apart, and each has beside it a 
smaller structure for dogs. As the nature of the soil in 
Greenland precludes the raising of vegetables, the ex- 
clusive food of the natives is, therefore, animal; and the 
families, as they pick the bones of a seal or other beast 
reasonably clean, throw them, together with such offal 
as cannot be eaten, in a heap outside their respective 
huts, where they putrify. The settlements are invaria- 
bly on sloping ground, and the water, running down 
toward the sea, carries with it the rotting animal mat- 
ter and distributes it, a splendid fertilizer, over the ad- 
jacent soil; and so, year after year, long after the no- 
madic Eskimos have departed to other sections, the 
grass grows green and healthy, showing far out to sea. 
At the Etah settlement, a flourishing place in 1853— 
when Dr. Kane wintered a few miles above, in Rensse- 
laer Bay—but abandoned ten or twelve years ago, the 
vegetation in 1892 showed no signs of a loss of vigor, 
and, seemingly, the fertilizing it received in years gone 
by is sufficient for many more to come. No use is made 
of this grass by the Eskimos, except as padding in the 
soles of their boots; but the blossom of another species, 
one allied to the ‘‘ rabbit’s-foot grass,’’ and botanically 
known as Eriophorum polystachyon, and which grows in 
vast quantities in low, wet places, is put to use as punk 
or tinder, the cotton-like head igniting readily froma 
spark from flint. 

While there are no plants grown by the Eskimos for 
food purposes, there are four natives of the arctic re- 
gions distinctly edible. One of these, a plant which 
has helped to save the life of more than one hardy ex- 
plorer, is the scurvy grass, or Cochlearea officinalis. Its 
leaves and stems, somewhat resembling water cress, are 
most refreshing to a tired and hungry man. But while 
the plant bears a slight likeness to water cress, its taste 
is strongly acid and almost identieal with that of sorrel. 
The plant grows profusely all over Greenland, one of 
the first to start in the spring and one of the last to 
yield to the winter blast. In the south of Greenland, 


” 


near the edge of the arctic circle but not growing far 
above it, is another plant esteemed as food. 
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species of rhubarb, tho not nearly as fine-flavored as 
that in cultivation in civilized lands;*1t is, in fact, al- 
most insipid, with only a slight suggestion of acid. 

A low creeping huckleberry, which grows throughout 
the whole extent of the arctic regions, affords a fruit 
eagerly sought for by the Eskimos, tho not nearly so 
much esteemed as a species of crowberry botanically 
known as Empetrum nigrum. This grows in patches, 
sometimes covering an acre or more in extent; and so 
abundantly is the fruit borne that in August, when 
ripe, the ground looks as tho covered with a black 
cloth. Toacivilized stomach there is little to recom- 
mend in this fruit. There appears to be no taste to it, 
yielding apparently little else than a mass of seeds, pulp 
and water; but the Eskimos are passionately fond of 
the crowberry, and gorge themselves with the fruit as 
long as it lasts. In South Greenland, where Danish 
rule prevails, the crowberry is preserved and dried for 
winter use. 

Of all the forms of vegetable life in the polar regions, 
mosses are apparently the most abundant. Their per- 
sistence in growth under all sorts of discouragements ex- 
cites constant remark and admiration of those who have 
been fortunate enough to observe them. No obstacle 
seems to surely stop their progress. How they advance 
upon and bury dead glaciers and other masses of ice, 
has already been noted in a previous article; and the 
statement, therefore, that in valleys from which frozen 
rivers have receded, these cryptogramous plants speed- 
ily carpet with green the desolation which had been 
caused by the great ice masses, is not surprising. In 
Blauzy Dael, a picturesque valley on Disco Island, the 
ground moraine has been buried so deep by the mosses 
that for ten miles one walks over it as on a carpet of vel- 
vet. This class of vegetable life, in fact, fulfils the same 
duty in Greenland that other forms of plant life do in 
more favored climes, and the amount of rich matter de- 
posited by them may be of great value in the future to 
that great arctic island. 

Next to mosses, lichens occupy a prominent feature of 
the polar landscape. Wherever a stone or rock is bare 
of earth or ice, this form of vegetable life has obtained 
a foothold, and in thousands of instances completely 
hide the rocks on which they grow. The most notable 
example of this are the Crimson Cliffs, famous in every 
arctic story, and which extend north from Cape York for 
many miles to the great Petowik glacier. The material 
of these cliffs is gray granite, but this color has long 
been hidden from human eyes. As far as they can be 
seen at sea they gleam with a dull crimson glow, which 
but deepens as they are approached. The change has 
been wrought by a small orange-red lichen, which clings 
so closely to its rocky home that it is impossible to dis- 
lodge it without bringing with it some of the rock itself. 
The cliffs on the western side of Robertson’s Bay are 
also thickly covered with this red lichen; but, strange to 
say, those on the east side are hidden with a dull black 
species, said to be edible, tho Dr. Hayes in his ‘‘ Long 
Boat Journey,’ gives it a bad character as regards 
healthfulness. 

In noting what are usually termed the more attractive 
forms of vegetation, the blooming plants, there may be 
said to be three belts in Greenland. The first of these 
begins at Cape Farewell and extends northward a few 
hundred miles to a point a short distance beyond Godt- 
haab and just above the arctic circle. The second belt 
there begins and continues to the southern limit of Mel- 
ville Bay; and the third embraces, at least, the remain- 
der of Greenland which ends about the eighty-second 
degree north latitude. In the first belt are found a spe- 
cies of evergreen, Adtes obovata, which grows to a hight 
of from four toeight feet; a dwarf rhododendron; wil- 
lows and birches, which lift their heads only a few 
inches from the ground, but cover a radius of several 
feet; and besides the usual arctic flora, many plants 
which find a home in the north New England States and 
in the Dominion of Canada. Among these may be men- 
tioned the herbaceous dogwood. 

In the second belt the evergreen tree disappears 
along with the foreign plants, leaving the other hard- 
wooded plants and arctic perennials. In the third belt 
the birches have vanished, and the only hard-wooded 
plants remaining to brave the rigors of the north polar 
climate are the willows and huckleberries and rhododen- 
drons. That the birch should desert the others at Melville 
Bay seems inexplicable, since the experience of arctic 
navigators seems to tend tothe belief that from that 
point northward the climate becomes no colder. In- 
deed, it has been claimed by some that the further 
north they found themselves the milder the temperature 
grew. Whether or not this is true, it is certain that 
Lieutenant Peary found that vegetation at the north 
extremity of Greenland, except for the birches, was as 
luxuriant and abundant as at McCormick Bay and its 
immediate surroundings. 

Plentiful as are the plants in Greenland, it is a curi- 
ous fact that the colors of flowers are mainly confined 
to yellow and white. Of the more than one hundred 
species come upon by the writer during his expedition 
there in the summer of 1892, he found not more thana 
dozen species of other hues. Of this dozen the greater 
number were of varying shades of red, one or two were 
blue or purple, and one purple and white. Quoting the 
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words of a lady acquaintance, in a letter to the writer 
on this subject recently, ‘‘ Crimsonand deep rich shades 
seems too warm a hue to associate with an environment 
of perpetual ice and snow.” 

The commonest plant is the yellow poppy. Wherever 
vegetable existence is possible it is to be found. It 
seems to flourish equally well in the crevices of the 
rocks and in the swampy lowlands; in the warm sunny 
nooks of the upland, or in the spots recently laid bare 
by the ice-cap. It grows as abundantly at Independence 
Bay as at Cape Farewell, and is, in fact, one of the most 
pleasing features of the arctic landscape. Next to the 
ubiquitous poppy is a pale golden little flower about the 
size of a ten-cent piece, and which is such an utter 
stranger to civilized man that it has never been bur- 
dened with other than its botanical name Dryas octo- 
petala. Once a seeker after wild flowers came upon a 
few specimens in the White Mountains. These were at 
once gathered in, and it has never since been seen in 
that portion of the United States. But in Greenland it 
pushes the yellow poppy hard for supremacy, and is 
found in the same situations, tho in not quite the same 
abundance. The whitlaw grass, a large number of 
saxifragas, buttercups and dandelions are also among 
the plentiful flowers of the arctics, and now and then 
patches of epilobiums and an occasional campanula are 
come upon. 


At home flowers appeal strongly to the heart of nearly , 


everybody; but in that far-off land, where the ice and 
snow gleams on every side the whole year round, a 
deeper love is engendered. Eventhe dandelion and the 
buttercup, apt to be passed by at home for rarer flowers, 
become imbued with a rare beauty that enthrones them 
thereafter among the favored blossoms. 


GERMANTOWN, PENN. 





Sanitary. 
Cholera in Cairo. 


THE very large percentage of deaths in proportion to 
the number of persons attacked, cannot have escaped 
those who have followed the history of the cholera epi- 
demic now raging in Cairo, Egypt. In May last, a dis- 
patch to the London Standard said: 


‘‘A cholera miasma, similar to that of 1883, overhangs 
the city. It is accompanied by a heavy, hot atmosphere. 
The virulent form of the disease has hardly ever been par- 
alieled at such an early stage. The deaths are about ninety 
per cent. of the seizures. There were twocases and one 
death Tuesday among the troops at Tourah. This has 
caused much anxiety, inasmuch as there are 1,200 convicts 
in prison at that place.” 





And certainly what the old practitioners called ‘‘tellu- 
ric” influences have had much to do with increasing or al- 
laying such epidemics as had brought their specific seeds 
to any particular locality. A moist and hot atmosphere, 
as all meat dealers know, hastens the putrefaction of 
meat—an effect produced by the multiplication of micro- 
scopical organisms; and we can easily fancy a similar 
influence at work among the living tissues of the in- 
fected. Weeks have lengthened out to months, and 
there is still the high rate of mortality compared with 
the number attacked. On Saturday, July 11th, there 
were 362 cases with 321 deaths, and we hear of its fur- 
ther and further progress among the British troops. 

Germany had such a severe lesson in Hamburg, four 
years ago, as wellas clear proof that filtration of water 
supplies is an effectual check to this disease that, a few 
days ago, on the report that a suspicious case had made 
its appearance in Dantzig, no time was lost in sending 
Dr. Koch—guaranty that the examination would be 
thorough—to look into it. He reports that it is not 
Asiatic cholera, but a case of enteric injury through the 
use of impure drinking water; and of course the author- 
ities of the city have taken every precaution that can 
arrest even such a comparatively innocent disease as 
this. 

One naturally asks: ‘‘ What has been the result of the 
cholera inoculations in India?’’ Very recent reports are 
at hand, from the health officers of Calcutta, which 
cover the period from April 1893, when Dr. Haff- 
kine began them, to August 1895, during which time 
19,473 persons had been inoculated, and Dr. Haffkine 
with the true modesty of the earnest scientific inquirer 
says: 

‘The results seem to indicate that in this method of in- 
oculation we possess a means of combating cholera epi- 
demics. The process is still in the experimental 
stage, but the results seem to justify steps being taken to 
give the inoculations a more extended application.” 

The health officer of Calcutta, Dr. Simpson, speaks 
in a strain of warm eulogy: 

‘The most important event which has happened during 
the year in connection with cholera, has been the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Haffkine’s inoculations. It was introduced as 
a tentative measure for the period of one year; but the re- 
sults have been so favorable, that I trust steps will now be 
taken to make the inoculations a permanent institution in 
Calcutta.” 


On March 25th there was an outbreak in the neigh- 
borhood of two tanks (the great centers of cholera in 
India). 


This led to the inoculation of 116 persons out 
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of a district containing 200 persons. Since the inocula- 
tions, ten cases have occurred among the uninoculated 
—none among those who had undergone the inocula- 
tions. Dr. Simpson continues: 

“I think it must be admitted that the evidence which is 
gradually accumulating is becoming so strong as to remove 
all doubts regarding the efficacy of the inoculation in ren- 
dering the body more resistant against cholera. Time 
alone can determine whether the immunity is ‘forever and 
for aye.’”’ 

But keen experimenters are at work to determine the 
question of using stronger vaccines as the means of 
producing complete immunity, and only the lapse of 
time can demonstrate their protracted efficacy. Altho 
at present there is claimed only a temporary immunity, 
it is easy to see how its prompt use can stamp out the 
experiences rightly named outbreaks. In the Gya jail 
such an experience occurred. Inoculations were at once 
made use of, and in ten days the epidemic was checked. 

An old India merchant, who lived there previous to 
1840, an observant, thoughtful man, was wont to say: 
‘Cholera is the most mysterious disease; one year it 
will break out on the high land, the next along the 
water courses; one year among the rich, another among 
the poor; one year among the foreign residents, an- 
other among the natives. It is a great mystery.’’ But 
the microscope and the culture-tube have resolved the 
‘‘mystery’’ into a specific bacillus, and nearly always 
the vehicle which bears this particular pathogenic 
germ is drinking water, tho it has been known to find 
its way across the Atlantic Ocean ona raisin, dried in 
Barcelona, Spain, to travel from the American sea- 
board to the interior of Michigan, and there, being 
swallowed by a raisin-lover, promptly to produce its 
characteristic effects; but as the town had a wide-awake, 
modern, microbe-hunting doctor, it was at once check- 
mated. 





Personals. 





Ex-Gov. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, 
who died July 16th, while on a fishing excursion in Can- 
ada, was not quite forty years old, and yet he has been 
prominently before the public as few men twice his age. 
One of the Senators, on hearing of his death, said: 

“‘ He was a model Governor; popular with all classes of 
the people, a leader in athletic sports, a safe adviser, and a 
typical New England citizen, who reflected honor upon his 
section. The whole country will sympathize with Massa- 
chusetts in the loss of one of her best and foremost sons.”’ 
Mr. Russell came of one of the oldest colonial families 
of New England, and of a family which was a race of 
lawyers from father to son; and naturally after his 
graduation at Harvard in the class of 1877, he entered 
the Boston Law School, graduating there as vale- 
dictorian. Atthe age of twenty-five he was elected to 
the Board of Aldermen, and later he became Mayor of 
Cambridge, which occurrence marked one of the most 
important epochs in the history ofthat city; and he was 
re-elected four successive times. His principles and 
record caused the Democratic Party to elect him tolead 
the fight in the State; and tho Massachusetts has al- 
ways been strongly Republican he was able to run 
ahead of his ticket tho he lost the election of Governor 
He ran again, however, in 1889 and reduced the Re- 
publican plurality to 7,000 votes; and finally in 1890 he 
was elected Governor. He was re-elected Governor twice, 
and commanded the respect of his political opponents 
as well as his own party during this time. It is said 
that he was one of the most popular citizens that ever 
lived in Massachusetts, and a few months before the 
Chicago Convention there was a good deal of talk of 
making him the nominee of the Democratic Party for 
President of the United States. Many believed, had he 
lived, he surely would have been our President at some 
future time. He leaves a wife and three children. 


....The wife of William J. Bryan is an entirely dif- 
ferent woman from those who have stood the chance of 
ruling in the Executive Mansion. She is described as a 
pale-faced, ‘‘ intellectual slip of a woman,’’ with an im- 
mense amount of determination and silent aggressive- 
ness, rather studious and very reserved. She does not 
care for fashion or society, and pays little attention to 
either. Mrs. Bryan was Miss Mary E. Baird, the only 
daughter of a prosperous merchant in Perry, Ill. After 
her_marriage with Bryan and the first of her three chil- 
dren was born, she took a law course under the direction 
of her husband, and was admitted to the Bar in 1888. 
She did this solely to be a companion to her husband 
and help him in his work, for she had no idea of prac- 
ticing by herself. The Bryans never went into society 
in Washington, and they never entertained themselves. 


Mrs. Bryan was never known to appear in evening dress 
during her Washington life; and it is said she never 
possessed a low-cut gown ora dress with silk linings, 
while her husband never owned a dress suit. Mrs. 
Bryan is not handsome but she has a strikingly intelli- 
gent and strong face, with large, expressive brown eyes 
and heavy dark-brown hair, always brushed back from 
her broad forehead. She despises shams of every kind, 
and, above all, is natural and unaffected; and it is said 
that should she come to live in Washington, she would 
run the affairs of the White House according to her own 
ideas and not in the manner of the so-called official so- 
ciety. e 
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THE bolt of Democrats from the Chicago ticket and 
platform has assumed very large proportions in the East 
and inthe Middle-West. In the South a large number 
of Democratic newspapers have denounced the platform 
and the ticket, but it appears likely that the majority of 
Democrats in that section will support Bryan and Sewall. 
There is comparatively little of anti-Bryan feeling in 
Mississippi, and not very much in Louisiana outside of 
New Orleans. In Alabama, in Texas, and in other 
States, however, the feeling is very strong against what 
is denounccd as the Populistic and anarchistic princi- 
ples adopted at Chicago, and there is a considerable 
revolt among the business men. In Kentucky this re- 
volt is so extensive that it makes it quite probable that 
McKinley will be able to carry the State.in November. 
The union of sound money Democrats and the Republic- 
ans will be stronger than the union of the silver Dem- 
ocrats and Populists. Allthe leading Democratic papers 
of Louisville have repudiated the ticket, and this will 
be a source of great strength in the sound money can- 
vass. There is alsoa large revolt in Virginia. Gov- 
ernor O’Ferrall and other prominent Democrats are 
outspoken against Btyan and Sewall, and while the reg- 
ular party will doubtless indorse them, business men 
are alarmed at the outlook, and are counted upon to do 
all they can against the success of the ticket. 





In New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and other States where the sound money senti- 
ment is very strong, the bolt of prominent Democrats is 
growing stronger daily. While Senator Hill, of this 
State, has not openly declared his purpose, ex-Secretary 
Whitney has published a card in which he emphatically 
declares that he will not support Bryan and Sewall un- 
der any circumstances. Ex-Governor Flower says that 
the issue presented is a business issue and he intends 
to meet it as a business man, and tho his Democracy 
may be impeached, he intends to follow his convictions. 
He thinks he knows the business men of this country 
pretty well, and when a question arises so vitally affect- 
ing their interests and when they see that the prosper- 
ity of the whole country is threatened, he is confident 
they will not fire their ammunition into the air. The 
issue is made by the two platforms, and he believes in 
standing by the St. Louis declaration. General Bragg 
and ex-Secretary Vilas, of Wisconsin, are also among 
the bolters, and so is ex-Postmaster-General Dickinson, 
of Michigan. The number of prominent men of IIli- 
nois who have withdrawn their allegiance from the 
Party ticket, is extremely large, and includes Senator 
Palmer and ex-Mayor Hopkins, of Chicago. While 
President Cleveland has not given expression to his 
views as to the ticket nominated at Chicago, it is not 
believed that he will support it, certainly the majority 
of his Cabinet will not. They have been somewhat 
slow to express their views, in deference, as has been 
supposed, to the silence of their chief; but it is known 
that Secretary Olney, Secretary Lamont, Sec- 
retary Herbert and Secretary Morton will not 
support the Chicago ticket; Assistant Secretary Ham- 
lin of the State Department is outspoken in his 
denunciations of it. The position of Secretary Carlisle 
is not certainly known, but it is seriously doubted 
whether he will give his support in any event to Bryan 
and Sewall. “Since the Chicago Convention the Ken- 
tucky-Democratic State Committee has been reorganized 
and the sound money Democrats dropped. 





Upon the question of a third ticket the sound money 
Democrats are very much divided. The feeling in some 
States is quite strongin its favor. It is not believed 
that Senator Hill will give his countenance to a separate 
ticket in this State. His plan seems to be to defer until 
the State Convention meets any indorsement of the 
Chicago ticket, and in the campaign lay especial 
stress upon the election of Democratic Congressmen, 
leaving the National ticket to such support as regular 
Democrats may feel like giving to it. Chairman Hinck- 
ley, of the State Committee, has issued an address to the 
party, asking that no action be taken with reference to 
the Presidential ticket until a convention is called. 
The sound money Democrats of Illinois have issued 
an address in favor of a third ticket, insisting that with- 
out such a ticket ‘‘ the whole educational force of sound 
money would be paralyzed from the beginning.’”’ They 
say that Republicans cannot argue the money question to 
Democratic audiences, and they give other reasons for 
a third ticket, and in conclusion invite correspondence 
on the subject. Sen. John M. Palmer, Franklin 
MacVeagh, and other Democrats, signed the address. 
A similar movement has been started in Wisconsin, but 
it seems hardly probable that it will extend to a major- 
ity of the States where there are sound money Demo- 
crats in considerable numbers. One of the features of 
the revolt is the almost solid sentiment of German- 
American voters in favor of sound money. It is not 
believed that one-tenth of those who have hitherto 
voted with the Democratic Party will support the Chi- 
cago ticket. Their press is almost unanimous in con- 
demnation of its monetary and anarchistic declarations, 
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Survey of the World. 





THE supporters of the Bryan-Sewall ticket feel very 
anxious as to the outcome of the two conventions which 
are to meet in St. Louis on Wednesday of this week— 
the Populist and National Silver Conventions. It is 
not believed that the latter will amount to much. The 
interest is concentrated in the gathering of delegates to 
the convention ofthe People’s Party. There is evidence 
of a sharp division of sentiment among the Populists as 
to their course. A large faction headed by Taubeneck, 
the chairman of the National Committee of the party, 
are in favor of nominating a separate ticket upon a defi- 
nite Populist platform like that at Omaha. They are 
known as ‘‘ Middle-of-the-Road’’ Populists, and are 
mainly from the South and the Southwest. In many 
cases their State conventions have instructed them not 
to support the ticket and platform nominated at Chi- 
cago. But from the West and Northwest come many 
delegates who think that this is the opportunity for free 
silver, and that Bryan and Sewall ought to be indorsed 
at St. Louis. Those of this way of thinking seemed to 
be in the majority at the end of last week. Whatever 
the outcome may be, a bitter fight is certain, and a divi- 
sion, if the Chicago ticket is indorsed, is not improbable. 





GOVERNOR MCKINLEy has had letters from a num- 
ber of bolting Democrats indicating their cordial support 
of his candidacy. He received, last week, a deputation 
of 500 women, who presented an address to him in which 
they recognized his name as a ‘‘ synonym for protection 
to American industry,’’ and as standing for sound money 
and reciprocity. In his reply he testified his respect 
for women, and spoke at length of their important 
sphere and large influence. He also received a deputa- 
tion of old soldiers from Cleveland. He referred to the 
part they had taken in saving the national honor and 
life in the dark days of the Civil War, and said that the 
country had need of their services to-day as enlightened 
citizens. He added: 


‘‘ The future is the sacred trust of us all, South as well as 

North. Honesty, like patriotism, can neither be bounded 
by State nor sectional lines. [Great applause.] Financial 
dishonor is the threatened danger now, and good men will 
obliterate old lines of party in a united effort to uphold 
American honor.” 
Mr. Hanna, who is to be the chief manager of the cam- 
paign for Governor McKinley, has named the executive 
committee, which includes, besides himself, Senator 
Quay, Joseph H. Manley, of Maine, H. C. Payne, of 
Wisconsin, Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, and others. 
W. M.- Osborne, of Massachusetts, will be the Secretary. 
He has also appointed an advisory committee of prom- 
inent Eastern and Western men. There will be head- 
quarters both in Chicago and New York, and it is stated 
that the first sixty days of the campaign will be devoted 
tothe sound money issue. The Republican State Con- 
vention of Iowa met last week and gave a hearty in- 
dorsement to the ticket and platform adopted at St. 
Louis. There area few bolters from the Republican 
Party in Iowa to the free silver standard; but it is 
thought that the State is surely Républican. South 
Dakota has also declared for the St. Louis ticket and 
platform, defeating a free silver resolution by a vote of 
490 to 103. 





GENERAL ROLOFF, who is War Secretary of the Cuban 
Government, arrived in this city last week. He says 
that the Cuban Government is fully organized, and that 
its rule is that every one must either fight for liberty or 
work in the shops or on the farms for the support of the 
army. Those who are not thus employed are heavily 
taxed, and most of the revenues of the Cuban Govern- 
‘ment come’ from the sugar estates. There are in the 
army at present about 25,000 men who are effectively 
armed. The soldiers all serve without pay. They are 
well clothed, well fed and well organized. General 
Weyler has issued a decree, providing for the obligatory 
registration of all foreigners in the island within thirty 
days. This is a revival of the decree of 1870. All 
those who are not registered within the prescribed 
period ‘‘ cannot thereafter invoke the special rights and 
privileges conceded to them under our laws.’’ It is 
stated that in the seventeen months during which the 
Cuban revolt has been in existence, Spain has lost 60,000 
soldiers in Cuba and has expended over $200,000,000 in 
prosecution of the war. 





Last week forty-two more rear-tenement houses were 
declared unfit for human habitation by the New York 
Board of Health. The inhabitants will have to leave, 
even before the courts decide upon the constitutionality 
of the injunction. This Act is important, as it inaugu- 
rates a movement for abolishing the unsanitary houses 
of the slums, and it is believed that other cities through- 
out the country, will now follow New York’s lead. The 
President of the Board thinks that the summer work has 
prepared the way for the destruction of about two hun- 
dred rear tenements. England and some of the Conti- 
nental countries have made similar experiments for a 
number of years, with excellent results. 
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WE now have, by the action of Great Britain and the 
United States, a Board of two commissioners to adjust 
the British claims for Bering Sea seizures—Justice King, 
of Canada, and Judge Putnam, of the First United 
States Judicial Circuit Court. If the two cannot agree, 
a third commissioner is to be selected. The Hon. Don 
M. Dickinson is to be counsel for the United States. 
The English press objects to this on the ground of Mr. 
Dickinson’s utterances in the Venezuela case. 











ONCE more the strong Tory Government has suffered 
humiliation at the hands of both friends and foes. The 
Irish land bill is being wrecked really by dissensions in 
the Cabinet itself. Certain sections relating to proced- 
ure before land courts, and limiting the power of the 
landlords to exact increased rent for improvements 
made by the tenants, are distasteful to the landlords— 
and nearly all landlords are Tories,and some of them are 
members of the present Government. It looks very much 
as if these dissensions, and the withdrawal by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Chief Secretary of Ireland, of these distasteful 
sections, would wreck the bill as the Education Bill was 
wrecked. Of course this mismanagement and failure is 
terribly mortifying, and the Liberals make the most of 
it in a most exasperating way. The Irish themselves 
are as much at loggerheads over the bill as the Tories 
have been, and again illustrate the impossibility of 
their securing anything by unionof effort. The session 
has been a disastrous one to the Government. Three 
measures of importance have been disposed of—the Edu- 
cation bill by its withdrawal, and the Finance and the 
Agricultural Rating Bill passed, while the Scotch Ag- 
ricultural bill is likely to pass. The Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill is likely to be dropped after passing the 
Lords, and it is probably too late to put through the 
Irish Land bill. Mr. Balfour’s health is not good; and the 
opinion prevails that before Parliament opens next Jan- 
uary he will yield the leadership in the House of Com- 
mons to Mr. Chamberlain and be elevated to the quiet 
repose of the House of Lords. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may have very much at heart his 
policy of imperial federation, but there is no evidence 
that the English or the Colonial public takes it very 
seriously. Even the minor schemes of British federa- 
tion lag; for the Australasian confederacy, twice serious- 
ly undertaken, still fails of being consummated. It will 
hardly be possible to make a federation of Australasia 
and South Africa and Canada, so long as not one of 
these great divisions of the Empire is yet consoli- 
dated; and even were this difficulty removed there would 
remain the more serious difficulty of the customs union 
which would require Great Britain to give up its free- 
trade policy, and the Colonies to give up all their pro- 
tective policy as against the Mother Country. The Lib- 
eral victory in Canada throws cold water on the project, 
which was favored by some of the defeated Canadian 
leaders, and is disappointing to the Imperialists, as the 
Canadian Liberals are more anxious for easier commer- 
cial relations with the United States than for free trade 
with Great Britain. 

PRINCE BISMARCK keeps up his reputation for heart- 
lessness, won by his famous remark that he would not 
give the life of one Pomeranian grenadier for all the in- 
terests of Bulgaria, by a late declaration that the Cre- 
tan question interests him less than a patch of ground 
in his garden. But it interests the Powers of Europe, for 
Crete isclose at hand, and the Cretans are mostly 
Christians and have arms and will fight, and fighting 
there stirs up sympathetic fighting in Macedonia. Crete 
ought to be a partof Greece, but Greece has not proved 
capable of demanding this increase “of power, and 
dares not take the responsibility of aiding the rebels. 
France and Russia persuaded Greece not to send the 
fleet to Crete, and the Christian Powers gave Turkey the 
opportunity to send thirty thousand troops to the island. 
Scores of villages have been plundered by them, and 
hundreds murdered. Now the Powers have made Tur- 
key promise to grant an amnesty and reform, under the 
‘‘Halepa Convention,’’ which, in 1878, provided fora 
Cretan Parliament of eighty members, of whom forty- 
nine should be Christians. This Parliament has been 
called, but the Turkish soldiers have broken the armis- 
tice and been guilty of a new massacre, which gives 
the Christian members opportunity to withdraw from 
the Parliament uatil larger concessions for self-govern- 
ment are granted. Now protests are made by the Pow- 
ers, and there are threats; but each Power is too sus- 
picious of every other to allow anything to be done. A 
massacre of four hundred Armenians is reported from 
Egin, a town near Harpiit, which escaped in the pre- 
vious massacre by paying $7,000. 





For the fifth time Diaz has been elected President of 
Mexico, with no real opposition. He has given peace 
to Mexico, and has ruled with a firm, wise hand. He 
has in his veins the blood of Spain and of the abo- 
rigines of the country. 
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“ Holiness.” 

Ir is in the summer months that those who make 
the most display of holiness do chiefly thrive. Then 
they disport themselves under green trees and beside 
clear lakes. In umbrageous groves they gather and 
preach, and under monster tents they testify of the 
blessing which they have received. This, then, is the 
seasonable time for us to say a word about this doc- 
trine of perfection, this higher life, this second bless- 
ing, this assured and sinless holiness. 

We suppose the doctrine of ‘‘ holiness,’’ as held by 
those who conduct the ‘‘ holiness meetings’’ to be 
about this: It is held and taught that by an act of 
faith in Christ it is possible to gain a complete victory 
over all temptations; so that they will be overcome 
without any effort, except that of an easy and happy 
trust, and so that the life will be completely conse- 
crated to God and utterly free from sin. This, it is 
held, is nat only possible, but is actually achieved by 
many who have attained the ‘‘ higher life.’’ 

This is a captivating doctrine. Every Christian 
wants to be holy; or, at least, he thinks that he wants 
to be. Tell him that he can be by an easy and simple 
act of faith; that what he imagined was to be a long 
struggle can be concluded with triumph far this side 
of Jordan; that the conflict is all unnecessary, and he 
will be very glad to believe it. Wedo not wonder 
that the prophets of this new gospel have so many 
disciples. 

And the doctrine itself, on one side, does not look 
very unreasonable. Shut your eyes for a moment to 
the fact that the holiest men the world has ever seen 
have never gained this absolute holiness; that they 
have ever, whether psalmists, or prophets, or apos- 
tles, or martyrs, or reformers, confessed that they had 
not yet attained, but that they hoped to be like Him 
when they should see Him as he is; imagine that 
they, through some blindness or weakness of faith, 
had not the joy of the dispensation of these latter 
days, and it is not hard to believe that this blessing is 
attainable. 

For so long as the obligation rests upon us to be 
faultlessly holy, the ability cannot be consistently de- 
nied. ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect,’’ is a command which 
it cannot transcend our powers to obey. God would 
not command what it is impossible to do, and we 
could not feel under obligation to do what is impossi- 
ble. We never commit a sin without knowing per- 
fectly well that we might have avoided it. That we 
might be perfectly holy does not admit of reasonable 
question. 

There can also be considerable Scripture brought 
to bear in favor of this theory. It is a popular belief 
that God will give us any blessing that we may ask 
for, ifit is only good for us. This is not quite true; 
because God has other interests to consider besides 
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ours, and he may be compelled to sacrifice our good 
to other people’s good. But let that pass. It is 
further held that, while we cannot expect all matert- 
al blessings to be granted that we may ask, because 
we may not be good judges whether they are really 
desirable for us, we may be sure that spiritual bless- 
ings are certainly good for us, and we may be abso- 
lutely sure that our prayers for them will be granted. 
If, then, we pray for an instant and easy victory over 
sin, we may be sure that God will grant it. What- 
ever we trust in Christ for in the line of spiritual 
favor he will not fail us. We may then trust him to 
do the work of sanctification for us once for all now, 
and be done with the trouble and conflict, and have 
the blessing of complete serenity and peace and holi- 
ness; for, has not Christ promised his disciples, and is 
it not all their hope in prayer, ‘‘all things whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive ?’’ 

This is very beautiful, very seductive. But, grant- 

ing that God will give us whatever we ask for that is 
good for us (that does not interfere with other peo- 
ple’s good), is it at all certain that an instant and easy 
victory would be good for us? It is, doubtless, good 
for us that we should overcome, and, doubtless, ‘‘ this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even your 
faith ’’; but is it not a grave matter of doubt whether 
it is good for us that we should overcome by an in- 
stant and easy act, and that then we should be so 
fenced about that temptation should lose its power, 
and that we should enter, by a sudden transition here 
on earth into the state of the redeemed above, having 
reached ‘‘ the blessed necessity of obedience’’? What 
the advocates of this modern doctrine teach is sub- 
stantially this: not that we may overcome sin—that 
all believe; not that trust in God will help us over- 
come any sin—that we all believe; but that one act of 
trust now will put us into such a relation to Christ 
that subsequent temptations shall lose their power, 
and that we shall be holy because we shall have been 
put into such a state of peaceful rest in God that we 
shall be lifted above all spiritual storms and shall es- 
cape all the tossings of the waves. 

Now, we insist that no man can be sure that it will 
be for his best good that he be not severely tempted. 
Easy sinlessness may not be for our best good. It 
may be better for us to have a long and hard struggle. 
We may be better off in the end if we have to fight to 
win the prize, even if we fall now and then, than if 
we are carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease. 
So long as a dram of well-doing is to be preferred 
before many times as much the forcible hindrance of 
evil-doing, so long as ‘‘God esteems the growth and 
completing of one virtuous person more than the re- 
straint of ten vicious,’’ we may doubt whether his 
wisdom will fence off all the Apollyons from us and 
give us nothing but puppets to fight against. The 
virtue which shall become master of the spheres, 
which overcomes even as Christ overcame, and which 
shall sit down with him therefore on his throne, is not 
something fugitive and cloistered, unexercised and un- 
breathed. Its ‘‘ immortal garland is to be run for not 
without dust and heat.”’ 

But we are told that some have already gained the 
victory here below, have conquered all sin, are en- 
tirely holy, and live in constant joy and trust. They 
tell us so, and they testify in troops beside the still 
waters of summer lakes; and their holiness is in their 
Zions and their groves vouched by the healing of the 
sick. As if it were not after Peter and Judas and the 
Seventy had healed the sick and cast out devils that 
one betrayed and another denied his Lord, and all the 
disciples forsook him and fled. We have the testi- 
mony of not a few men that ‘‘ Tho all men forsake 
Thee, yet will not I.’” Some good, and some bad, 
testify that holiness is achievable here, because they 
have achieved it. 

Perhaps some of them have. We will not deny it. 
We hope they are as holy as they think they are. We 
can easily believe that they are rejoicing in an un- 
clouded faith and that they do possess a peace that is 
as a river, for that is attainable here by any earnest 
Christian that is not morbid or hypochrondriacal; and 
tho it is harder to believe, after the experience of 
David and Peter and Paul and so many other worthies, 
that they have so prematurely conquered the world, 
the flesh and the Devil, yet we will not absolutely 
deny it. We only feel very confident that if they 


have, they will not boast much about it; that they 
will speak of it as reluctantly as Paul did of his spe- 
cial visions; and that they will guard very carefully 
against the terrible error of bringing down the lofty 
standard of holiness to the measure of their life, in- 
stead of measuring their life by that perfect standard 
which few if any men have attained, 
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Progress Toward an Arbitration Treaty. 


THE peoples of the United States and Great Britain 
have been profoundly interested in the negotiations 
between their two Governments for a scheme of inter- 
national arbitration. From time to time intimations 
have been given of the progress of these negotiations; 
and we have been in almost daily expectation of the 
announcement of the conclusion of a treaty. But it 
appears that so great a matter requires much discus- 
sion, and the point has not yet been reached in the 
diplomatic correspondence for the introduction of the 
draft of a treaty for final ratification. We have, how- 
ever, a summary of the correspondence, and from it 
are enabled to judge of the position which is taken 
on each side. 

The negotiations have been proceeding at Washing- 
ton between the British Minister and our Secretary of 
State. They were begun at the suggestion of the 
latter through our Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James early in March, soon after the subsidence of 
the excitement over the Venezuela controversy. On 
the part of Lord Salisbury a scheme embracing six 
points was submitted for the discussion. The points 
are in brief as follows : 4 

1. Each Government to appoint two or more per- 
manent judicial officers, and select one of them to act 
as arbitrator in case of any dispute which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy; the two to hear and determine 
the matter. 

2. The arbitrators to select an umpire who shall 
decide any question upon which they are unable to 
agree, whether interlocutory or final. 

3. The questions to be referred to arbitration shall 
be complaints made by the nationals of one power 
against officers of the other; all pecuniary claims un- 
der half a million dollars; all claims for damages or 
indemnity; all questions affecting diplomatic or con- 
sular privileges; all alleged rights of fishery, access, 
navigation or commercial privilege, and all questions 
specially referred by the two Governments. 

4. Differences respecting questions of fact or of 
international law involving territory, sovereignty or 
jurisdiction, or pecuniary claims amounting to more 
than half a million dollars, are also to be referred to 
arbitration. But incase of protest within three months 
by either Government, the award shall be reviewed 
by a court composed of three judges of the Supreme 
Court of Great Britain, and three judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. If this appellate 
tribunal by a decision of five to one shall determine 
that the award is just it shall stand, otherwise it shall 
be invalid. 

5. Any difference which in the judgment of either 
power materially affects its honor or the integrity of 
its territory shall not be referred to arbitration, ex- 
cept by special agreement. 

6. Other differences may be referred to arbitration 
with the provision that unless the decision is accepted 
by both powers it shall not be valid. The time and 
place of the meeting of the arbitrators, and all ques- 
tions of procedure are to be decided by the arbitrators 
themselves. P 

Lord Salisbury, it will be observed, is very cautious. 
He justifies his caution in his address in the House of 
Lords by saying that permanent arbitration is an ex- 
periment, and would be attended with considerable 
hazard and doubt, and therefore it is necessary to ob- 
serve great circumspection and proceed carefully. 

Secretary Olney, as we think, gave good reasons 
for believing that the system proposed by the British 
Government is too cautious, and it is to be hoped 
that certain amendments which he has proposed will 
be adopted before the draft of the treaty is drawn up. 
He observes that Lord Salisbury’s fourth point pro- 
poses to invalidate the decisions of arbitrators on 
questions of a certain class unless those decisions are 
affirmed by the appellate tribunal by a vote of five to 
one; and he has proposed an amendment by which 
such decisions are to be regarded as valid unless they 
are reversed by the appellate tribunal. Lord Salisbury 
has been brought to concede that such decisions 
might be allowed to stand unless reversed by an ap- 
pellate tribunal of five Supreme Court judges. 

Secretary Olney proposed another amendment in 
the fifth sectigqn tothe effect that all international 
disputes should be considered as of an arbitral char- 
acter, unless Parliament or Congress should by spe- 
cial action declare otherwise. If, for example, Con- 
gress or Parliament should consider that the matter 
involyed in.a dispute too closely affected the honor of 
its country to be submitted to arbitration, it could by 
action have .that particular question excepted from 
the operation of the treaty. It seems to us that the 
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Secretary here takes strong ground. Let it be under- 
stood that all matters of international dispute are 
subject to arbitration unless Congress or Parliament 
shall declare to the contrary. It is not likely that 
such questions will arise; but if they do either coun- 
try can protect itself through the action of its legis- 
lative power. Secretary Olney insists—and we are 
sure that he has the sentiment of this country with 
him, if not that of Great Britain—that arbitration 
shall be made as comprehensive as possible, and that 
it shall have the character of finality. It is of vital 
importance, if arbitration is not to be a farce, that 
the award shall not be subject to the acceptance of 
either Government in order to become valid; but, as 
Secretary Olney contends, the acceptance should 
come first, so that when arbitration is undertaken 
there may be some assurance that the award will be 
respected. 

We are quite sure that the people of the United 
States will second Secretary Olney’s amendments 
most heartily. The history of eighty years or more of 
special arbitration convinces us that it is both reason- 
able and practicable; and we want to see it applied to 
all disputes with the Government of Great Britain 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy, with the reser- 
vation, of course, of such questions, if any should 
ever arise, as too nearly affect the honor and inde- 
pendence of either country to be subjected to any 
hazard. We are of the opinion, also, that the senti- 
ment of Great Britain is very strong in the same direc- 
tion and that Lord Salisbury is far more cautions than 
the state of feeling in Great Britain requires. As 
the correspondence has now been made public 
he will soon know what the wishes of his country 
are. 

Part of the correspondence relates to the Venezuela 
question. Secretary Olney presses for a provision 
which shall make it the subject of arbitration. Lord 
Salisbury’s position seems to be extremely conserva- 
tive. He is willing to submit to the decision of arbi- 
trators the question as to the ownership of all terri- 
tory in dispute, except such as was occupied January 
ist, 1887. He is willing that on this basis a commis- 
sion consisting of four members, two to be British 
subjects and two citizens of the United States, be ap- 
pointed to report upon the facts in dispute. Secre- 
tary Olney could not of course agree to limit the in- 
quiry to the territory not actually settled before 1887. 
He points out that it is clear enough that as Great 
Britain asks for this limitation and Venezuela opposes 
it, the former believes that it would promote its inter- 
ests while the latter believes that it would prejudice 
its interests. The Secretary submits as a counter- 
proposition that a larger commission with power to 
make a final decision be appointed, and that instead 
of the proposed limitation the commission be in- 
structed to consider the fact of occupation or settle- 
ment and similar questions, and give to them such 
weight as it sees proper. 

Here the correspondence rests, to be resumed again, 
we trust, in the amicable spirit which has thus far 
characterized it, and with the prospect of an ultimate 
agreement. 


The Issue of the Campaign. 


AMONG the issues of the Presidential campaign, all 
important, there are two which are pre-eminent. We 
are to decide whether the basis of our monetary sys- 
tem is to be changed and whether it is a crime for 
Government to put down riot and disorder. Around 
these two questions the intellectual battle will rage, 
and there will be virtually but two parties. The Pop- 
ulist and Silver Conventions may or may not in- 
dorse the Chicago ticket_and platform at St. Louis; 
the Democratic bolters may or may not put up a sepa- 
rate ticket ona platform of their own; the Socialists, 
the Prohibitionists and the National Prohibitionists 
may Or may not make an active canvass for their 
nominees and principles; the great battle will be for 
the platform made at St. Louis on the one side, and 
that made at Chicago, on the other; for McKinley 
and what he represents, for Bryant and what he ad- 
vocates. 

Two tickets, two platforms, two great questions 
are before the American people, and the decision in 
November will be betweenthem. Fortunately the is- 
sues are clearly defined, and widely as McKinley and 
Bryant differ in doctrine, they agree in holding that 
One question is paramount—that of our currency. The 
way it is to be settled is of vital importance to the 
life and honor of the nation. What the issue is 
every man, woman and child knows—it is so definite; 
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thothe merits of the opposing arguments are yet to 
be understood by the masses. 

The St. Louis platform declares for the gold stand- 
ard, to which we have always adhered and to which 
England, Germany and the great countries of Europe 
and the world adhere. The Chicago Platform de- 
clares for the free, unlimited and independent coinage 
of silver as legal-tender money at the ratio of sixteen 
grains of silver to one grain of gold. To adopt the 
Chicago proposition would be to change the present 
standard. That is the object. We cannot see how 
we can change the standard without great disaster 
and distress, unless possibly in agreement with other 
nations. Silver is produced in such great quantities 
that it does not bear the same relative value to 
gold that it did a quarter of a century ago. For ex- 
ample, the world’s product in silver in 1873 was 61,- 
000,000 ounces; in 1895 it was 165,000,000. Here is 
an enormous increase, and the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand made it cheap. To admit all the 
silver to free coinage at the United States Mints 
would be to lower the value of the unit of our cur- 
rency—which would be the silver dollar—to a little 
more than fifty cents. Our gold would disappear as 
quickly as if it were suddenly buried in the depths:of 
the sea. The silver dollar and not the gold dollar 
would be the standard, and gold could only be had 
by purchase at a premium. The reason is as plain as 
a pikestaff. Scarcity or abundance affects value. In 
1886, when only 3,000 pounds of aluminum were 
produced, it was worth $9 a pound; in 1895, when 
920,000 pounds were produced, it was worth only fifty 
cents. 

The same law accounts for the present low prices 
of produce. In 1894 we produced 170,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, and the price was 53 cents; in 1895 the 
production was 400,000,000 bushels, and the price 
fell to 26,cents. It was not the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 which produced this effect. If that 
Act had any such power of depressing prices as is 
now attributed to it, we should not have had to wait 
nearly twenty-five years to see its effects. 

Free silver coinage is revolutionary. All agree to 
that. The Populists and the supporters of the Bryan 
ticket vant a revolution. But a revolution must hurt 
somebody. Whom will free coinage hurt? They say 
it will hurt corporations and banks and capitalists 
and moneyed interests generally. They believe it will 
help the farmer, the laborer and the borrower. These 
they call the people; and they are not concerned who 
are hurt, nor how much they are hurt, provided the 
classes whose cause they espousé are not hurt. In 
other words, classes are arrayed against classes, and it 
is proposed to despoil those on one side for the benefit 
of those on the other. There is here a question of 
honesty and patriotism. Why should banks and cor- 
porations, and capitalists and moneyed interests be 
robbed? It is they who make our credit, who furnish 
the means for all our enterprises, who provide for 
great improvements, and who accommodate State 
and countyand municipality with needed loans. Can 
we do without them? By no means. We must bor- 
row, or stagnate; and if we could not borrow at home, 
we should have to borrow of foreign capitalists on 
whatever terms they would lend. We cannot borrow 
of European money lenders and pay in poor money. 
They are not compelled to lend, and if they lend they 
will lend only on their own terms. 

If the Populist wants more money at cheaper rates 
he must not close foreign markets to American bids; 
he must not compel American capital to find invest- 
ment abroad. Will any one in his senses lend good 
money to be paid in poor money atlowrates? Under 
free silver coinage if a man owes athousand dollars 
and has both gold and silver, will he pay in gold or in 
silver? The farmer and the laborer will get nothing 
but silver. The banks will not pay them anything 
else; capitalists will not lend anything else. How will 
they be permanently benefitted? The more business 
we have the better for them. But the revolution pro- 
posed in their behalf will ruin business, because it will 
withdraw capital or make the rates. ruinously 
high. When business is good there is more de- 
mand for labor and more demand for what the farmer 
produces. 

It seems to us the most fatal proposition that ever 
was advanced for the improvement of our monetary 
system, excepting only the Greenback idea, to which 
this is akin. Repudiation, depreciation and inflation 
are common to both, and some of the Populists are 
free to avow it. Here is ex-Governor Buchanan, of 
Tennessee, talking outright for fiat money: 


“You know the Populists do not go much on redemp- 
tion money. They say here, if the Government can 
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take fifty-three cents worth of silver and by putting a 
stamp on it make it a dollar, then they can take paper 


and put a stamp on itand make it worth a dollar. . They 
don’t redeem silver dollars with gold; nobody asks 
them to; and there is no reason why they should redeem 
paper money with gold, or with silver, either. If the 
Government has the right to make one it has the right 
to make the other, and there is no way of getting around 
it.”? 

There is intrinsic value in a silver dollar, but none 
in a paper dollar; yet this Populist is right in saying 
that if the Government can by its stamp make fifty- 
three cents worth of silver a dollar it can do the same 
thing with haff a cent’s worth of paper. The Govern- 
ment stamp on a paper dollar is a promise to pay; on 
a gold dollar it is a certificate of value. 

The issue is amost momentous one. Thousands of 
people are blinded or crazed , and it must be the duty 
of every honest, right-thinking citizen not only to 
vote right himself, but to help his neighbors to do 
so. 





America’s Response to Armenia’s Bitter 
Cry. 

WERE these booming times we believe that the re- 
sponse to the call for aid to the Armenian sufferers 
would have been much fuller, but it has not been fee- 
ble. Our Government has not done its full duty, but 
our people have opened their hearts, and are not yet 
tired of giving. The enthusiasm of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Washington reached its highest 
point in the Armenian meeting. Our readers have 
the right to know what response has been made to 
Armenia’s bitter cry. 

Naturally the first gifts came to the Treasurer of the 
American Board. It has not solicited contributions, 
but those that came from its own clients it has sent, 
with no shrinkage for expenses of collection—for there 
were none—to Mr. Peet, Treasurer of the Board at 
Constantinople. The total amount thus collected 
and forwarded is $121,937. Butin this amount isin- 
cluded the sum of $40,000 collected by The Christian 
Herald, of this city. Besides this, the Treasurer of 
the American Board has received from Armenians 
in this country, for their friends and relatives in Tur- 
key, within the last nine months, a little more than 
$70, 000. 

In order to reach a more general constituency than 
that of the American Board the Armenian Relief 
Committee was organized, less than a year ago. We 
are indebted to the Treasurers, Brown Brothers & Co., 
fora financial statement, which we epitomize as fol- 
lows, but combine with it the account -of the first 
funds received by Mr. Spencer Trask, while temporary 
treasurer: 


RECEIPTS. 


Receipts per Spencer Trask (old Com.).......... $4,676 77 
Receipts per Brown Brothers & Co., N. Y., to 
June 3oth, 1896: 
For General Fund............. $80,573 52 
For Red Cross Fund.......... 14,876 53 
Total receipts ss ...<<0<c00. wikpanteued $100,126 &2 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Clara Barton, 








DN OU iid idddseecseccrsccepes $71,128 87 
To W. W. Peet, Esq., 
COMSIGRUAOMC vc ccccccceccccccssss 21,279 73 
Total sent to sufferers........ $92,408 60 
Expenses for printing, office, postage, 
meetings, salaries................- 4,920 30 
CAM OR Makassar feces bess wcuceccne 2,797 92 





$100,126 $2 $100,126 82 


It will be observed that 95 per cent. of the money 
received has been sent to Turkey for distribution, and 
that only 5 percent. has been absorbed by ex- 
penses, mostly for printing and postage. This is a 
very satisfactory showing. 

The Boston Armenian Relief Committee is auxiliary 
to the National Relief Committee, but has sent -its 
funds separately through the Brown Brothers’ 
Boston house. It has received $37,353 up to June 
30th, and the expenses of management have been very 
small. 

The Armenian Relief Association was started about 
the same time as the Relief Committee, but with a 
different object. It put first the purpose of remov- 
ing the cause of the Armenian atrocities, by influ- 
encing public opinion and securing amelioration 
through political methods. Yet it found itself com- 
pelled by the urgency of the call to cive more than 
half of its receipts for the relief of sufferers. We are in- 
debted to Charles H. Stout, Treasurer, and H. M, 
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Kiretchjian, the General Secretary, for the following 
financial statement: 





RECEIPTS. 
Total subscriptions to July 7th, 1896, General 
Ne oho acide se cabooses eeeeeesnebekeaseees $40,808 02 
Rear tel. .ccvccdenceteessbsoemawesseceeeess 3,397 13 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Remittances for the Relief Work, 
through the London Committee, 
and Mr. Peet, of the Constanti- 
nople Committee...............- $25,377 25 
For Political Work—expense of pub- 
lications, organizing committees, 
bringing the subject before the 
Government and people of the 


DEERE R contin kcbinsesrecscs> 7151533 
Wages paid te workers from date of 
organization to present time.... 3,216 50 


Expense of publication for the Res- 

cue Work, including 100,000 edi- 

tions of ‘* Horrors of Armenia,” 

not yet fully circulated.......... 4,539 00 
Balance, cash on hand.............. 3557 07 





$44,205 15 $44,205 15 


It will be observed that of the amount expended 62 
per cent. has been sent to Turkey for the relief of the 
sufferers, and 38 per cent. has been used for expenses 
of administration, publication and ‘‘ Rescue Work.’’ 

These are the principal organizations that have so- 
licited aid for the Armenian cause. Some others, 
such as the Philadelphia and Chicago Committees, 
have remitted their funds through those above men- 
tioned. Thus the Chicago Committee has raised 
about $10,000, and the Philadelphia Committee $15,- 
000. The Christian Herald, besides the $40,000 
above reported, has received $8,000, otherwise ex- 
pended for the sufferers. The Outlook's $10,000 has 
also gone through channels above reported. There 
must be a considerable amount of miscellaneous ccn- 
tributions not included in these reports. The total 
amount, then, reported is $373,622; and we may fairly 
say that not less than $400,000 has been collected in 
this country for the Armenian sufferers. It ought to 
have been a million, but it has done immense good. 
England has also had her part in the good work, 
having sent over $300,000 for distribution. 





THE issue in Cleveland, forced by the rioters, is not 
one of labor unionism or Populism, but purely of an- 
archism. Anarchism is at the bottom of nearly all the 
labor riots that have ever taken place in this country. 
The strike at the Brown Hoisting Works may or may 
not be justifiable; that is a matter which can be decided 
in a legitimate way, and public sentiment would, in the 
end, right the wrong, if the company has been treating 


its employés unjustly. But just the moment the mob. 


attacks the shops and attempts to murder quiet laboring 
men who wish still to be employed there, and the stu- 
dents in the technological school who are making their 
studies there, then it is an outbreak against law; and 
violent opposition to organized law is anarchy. For 
some days the streets for blocks about have been filled 
morning and night with union men and their friends, 
armed with stones and clubs, fighting the police, and 
now fighting the militia. It is with great patience that 
police and militia have resisted the mob, avoiding the 
doing of personal injury as far as possible; but we may 
expect that some people will be killed.. Already police- 
men and soldiers have been beaten into insensibility, 
and rioters have been pricked with bayonets. There 
must be a limit to patience when peaceable workmen and 
the guardians of the law are murderously attacked. 

THE crowning session of the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Washington was the Armenian 
meeting. First, the Rev. F. D. Green, formerly of Van, 
now Secretary of the Armenian Relief Committee, told 
the story very quietly of the outrages in Turkey. Then 
Miss Krikorian, from Aintab, spoke with that deep feel- 
ing which inspires one whose own kin have suffered 
imprisonment or death. Next, eloquent Miss Leitch, 
with tremendous intensity, presented the duty of help- 
ing these poor sufferers, and finally, the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, in solemn, stern denunciation, told the shameful 
story of the failure of the European Governments and 
our own to dotheir duty. We quote a sentence or two: 

“England has given her most solemn treaty to protect 
these Christian people, and she stands to-day perjured 
with a secord so damnable and so black that no number of 
tuture actions can ever wipe it out. She has broken all her 


vows and the blood of the murdered Armenians is on her 
head. 

“I charge the Government of the United States with 
misrepresentation of the enlightened sentiment of the 
American people in this matter. The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State and the American 
ministers have disregarded our broken treaties; they have 
permitted American lives to be endangered; they have per- 
mitted American property to be destroyed without repa- 
ration, and American citizens to be imprisoned. 

“Our Government have stirred the passions of the Amer- 
can people to anger against England on one-thousandth 
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part of the pretext that would have sufficed for a destruc- 
tive war with Turkey. The Administration officers have 
turned a deaf and almost scornful ear to the entreaties and 
representations of some ot our best citizens, missionaries, 
churches and moral societies; and I denounce their conduct 
as unpatriotic, uncivil, undemocratic, unrepublican, un- 
American, unchristian, selfish, weak, wicked, barbaric and 
criminal in the eyes of the American people and of God and 
all men.” 

This is stronger language than it is pleasant to hear. A 
leading New York paper quoting it says: 

“Without a shadow of proof, he accused the Secretary of 
State of ‘ having permitted American property to be de- 
stroyed without reparation.’ So far as the public knows, 
so far as missionary boards have testified, the exact con- 
trary is the fact. Prompt demands have been made on 
Turkey for every penny of damage done American prop- 
erty by the mob, with smart-money thrown in, and pay- 
ment has already been made or promised. Evangelist Mills 
could easily have found out all the facts by stepping across 
to the State Department. He preferred to indulge in clap- 
trap appeals to sentimental ignorance.” 


It is absolutely true that whatever demands may have 
been made, no reparation has been given. There has 
been no demand for ‘‘ smart money ’’; and no ‘‘ payment 
has already been made or promised,’’ altho payment 
has already been made England, France and Germany 
for later injuries than those suffered by Americans. 





A LONG article in Zion’s Herald reviews the condition 
of the Negroes in Boston. The increase in their num- 
ber does not keep pace with the increase in population, 
and few avenues of business are open to them. The Ne- 
gro may become the most obsequious of waiters or even 
attend a soda-water fountain, but he is not wanted as an 
apprentice; he has very little chance to become a skilled 
workman; the colored barber is disappearing and there 
are no Negroes in the mills or factories employed as 
skilled workmen; they are only teamsters and laborers. 
Yet all the schools and colleges are open to them; they 
can get education; but the chances seem to be few for 
them to use their education. Aman does not have to be 
a college graduate to whitewash a fence, or carry ahod, 
or clean a stable. According to this statement there 
are many more fields of labor open for a colored man in 
Atlanta than there arein Boston. We do not doubt this 
is substantially true. One way to correct the wrong is 
for colored men who are in business to give employ- 
ment to those of their owncolor. The largest business 
houses owned and managed by colored men in Boston 
are tailor shops, but their clerks are all white. Yet 
the process of correction will be a slow one as most re- 
forms are, coming through the tedious but sure proc- 
esses of education into wealth and culture. 





THE other day, on an excursion train from Greenville, 
S. C., there was a cowardly murder. The Baptist Courier, 
of Greenville, thus comments: 


‘We are alarmed at the condition of things that stare us 

in the face—murders on every hand, and the murderers 
turned loose scot free. The murder trial has become a 
farce. Men and boys joke about it; the plea of self-defense 
has become a by-word; before the murderer is arrested 
the whole community knows what the line of defense will 
be,and ‘not guilty’ is a foregone conclusion. Trial by 
jury is a farce, and it is not surprising that we hear people 
openly advocating lynch law. We believe there is cor- 
ruption and bribery in connection with some of these mur- 
der trials. Ugly rumors are afloat, and the people are 
rapidly losing confidence in the courts, and respect for the 
whole business. There must come a change,a healthy 
public sentiment must be created and crystallized. The 
people must demand the enforcement of the laws; they 
must tell the lawyers and the juries that the courts are not 
constituted to acquit evil-doers, but to protect the innocent 
and helpless, and to punish the lawbreakers.”’ 
This is not our description of the condition of things in 
South Carolina but that of one of the best religious 
papers in the State that is righteously aroused. It is 
just such a condition that we have often referred to, and 
have been blamed for it when we have said that civili- 
zation has not yet done its perfect work. In New York 
State there are few towns of two or three thousand in- 
habitants in which there is a man living who has ever 
killed another. We know such towns in South Caro- 
Kina or Alabama in which there will be three or four or 
half-a-dozen murderers living unpunished. 





Tue Catholic press seems to be very much inclined to 
support Bryan and Sewall and free silver. Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal, of this city, The Western Watchman, of 
St. Louis, The Michigan Catholic, of Detroit, and many 
other influential Catholic organs come out strongly for 
the ticket and platform. Zhe Catholic Mirror, of Balti- 
more, which may be supposed to speak the mind of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, declares that the Chicago platform is not 
in the least anarchistic, but advocates ‘‘ Democratic’”’ 
doctrine as old as Jefferson and as sound as the Rock of 
Ages.” it talks about the ‘‘ money power of America and 
Europe”’ as arrayed against the Democratic ticket, and is 
not confident that the latter will win, but is sure, if it does 
win, that the country will be safe. Zhe Michigan Cath- 
olic speaks of ‘‘ the foe, the money demon’”’ as revelling 
‘‘in the pillage of the substance of the laborer and the 
poor,’’ and says he will ‘‘ fight hard to defend his law- 
won right to do wrong.’”’ Waite, or Altgeld, or Tillman 
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could hardly be more intense. The Catholic press usu- 
ally manifests decided leanings toward the Democratic 
Party, but we have seen so far no instance of bolting as 
among the secular organs of the Party. 





THE Protestant press does not, exceptin a few in- 
stances, take sides ina political campaign. One paper, 
The Biblical Recorder (Baptist), of North Carolina, es- 
pouses the cause of free silver. It says: 

“It is urged against the free coinage of silverthat it 

means cheaper money, and is designed to help the debtor 
class. So it does, and so it is.”’ 
Our contemporary evidently sees nothing wrong in 
this. The lenders are to be robbed for the benefit of 
the borrowers, but all spoiling of the Egyptians seems 
to be regarded as right. We are reminded that 

“A large part of the mortgage indebtedness of the peo- 

ple of this country was created when money was cheaper 
than it is now, and it should therefore be paid with money 
that is cheaper than it is now.” 
The dollar lent twenty years ago was the dollar that 
passed current in London and Berlin and Paris as a dol- 
lar. No’ more, no less. It is no more than a dollar 
now. If the dollar is more than it was in 1873 it is not 
more than it was in 1893 or 1894 or 1895 or 1896. Is it 
right to compel the lender of 1895 or 1896 to receive fifty 
cents on the dollar? If this is honest, then robbery is 
honest when its proceeds are fairly distributed. 





....We do not wish to be too critical of appeals 
meant to rouse the Church to more generous giving; 
but there is something in the following sentences from 
Dr. D. M. Russell’s address at the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council which strikes us unpleasantly: 

“‘ America is giving but a pittance of her wealth for the 
advancement of the Gospel. Art has given us the picture 
of a well-dressed man, with his arms laden with flowers of 
all kinds, in the act of laying one faded rose upon God’s 
altar. This is a picture of the American Church. Christ 
has given us the story of a man who fared sumptuously 
every day, letting but the crumbs from his table fall to 
meet the wants of the hungry Lazarus. The American 
Church to-day, in luxury of wealth, bestows but the 
crumbs of beneficence upon a heathen world at our door.” 
The $5,000,000 annually devoted to foreign missions by 
the Churches in the United States is but a tithe of the 
tithe that is given for ‘‘the advancement of the Gos- 
pel,’ and is not ‘‘a faded rose,’”’ nor carelessly dropped 
‘*crumbs,’’ but the freshest and sweetest flower of be- 
nevolence, the full loaf of consecrated beneficence. 
What is given is the best; all that is needed is larger 
giving. We gain nothing for the cause by belittling the 
sacrifices made for it. 


....If it be the first duty of man ‘‘ to know himself,” 
his next obligation should be to know his city. How 
many New Yorkers, for example, realize the beautiful 
harbor and the magnificent city front of their own city? 
Again, how many realize the struggle for existence be- 
low Fourteenth Street, and the almost entire absence of 
any attempt at popular education? The London Re- 
form Union has organized what are called ‘‘ citizens’ 
visits,” when each week some municipal, civic or philan- 
thropic feature of that great city is made the subject of 
a separate visit, with explanations from some competent 
official in charge. A recent party visited the great 
plant for the treatment of city sewage. On another 
occasion the Arsenal at Woolwich and again West- 
minster Abbey was the object point, while the last 
visit was paid to the Salvation Army Farm Colony at 
Hadleigh. Each member of the party is charged a 
sum sufficient to defray the expense of thetrip. There 
is no reason why some society in New York, or Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, should not organize “ citizens’ visits’”’ 
for their owncity. If this should be done, it would be 
one object lesson in civic patriotism. 


....We are warned by Zhe Catholic Standard and 
Times that it is ‘‘ presumptuous and even arrogant for 
THE INDEPENDENT to say ‘the Pope is wrong’ in his 
interpretation of Scripture.”” Well, wetake the respon- 
sibility. It is right in saying that we deny ‘‘ the neces- 
sity of competent authority in the interpretation of 
Scripture.” It presents this argument : 

‘* Does THE INDEPENDENT hold that every citizen has the 
right to interpret the laws as he pleases? Yet this position 
would be as rational as the one it takes; and it should, 
therefore, to be consistent, advocate the abolition of the 
judiciary and the executive.” 

No man can interpret the laws of man or of God ‘‘as he 
pleases.” He is under obligation to consult not his 
pleasure, but his intelligence and conscience. Thus he 
interprets God’s laws in Scripture as he does God’s 
laws innature. When we learn that the Pope as both 
judiciary and executive is co-ordinate with God as legis- 
lative we will accept his decisions as of equal authority. 


....-The duties of the suburbs to the city were 
recently pointed out in a letter by the warden of one 
of the social settlements in London, in which it was 
stated that within half an hour’s walk from the suburb 
in question—Denmark Hill—wasa population of 115,- 
ooo laboring people, yet not a single park in the district. 
The suggestion was then made that the people, young 
and old, should be occasionally invited to spend an hour 
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or twoin the gardens of those living in the suburbs, 
and be given a cup of tea, so that the beauties of the 
country might be seenin the summer months by the city 
dwellers, who very seldom see more thana glimpse of 
the sky between the lines of houses. The settlement 
offered to introduce those desiring to help in this way 
to their less favored fellows, and make all the necessary 
arrangements. This plan of social uplift is carried out 
here by the ‘‘ country week,’’ and other forms of Fresh 
Air work; but the plan of a few hours outing is as yet 
untried. 


....Mr. B. M. Lewis, of Brooklyn, writes us that Dr. 
Sargent, in his article on Basket Ball, hardly gives suf- 
ficient credit to the individual and the organization that 
had most to do with the introduction of this new popular 
game. He says: 

The inventor of the game was Mr. James Naismith, 
now physical director of the Denver Y. M. C. A.; but in the 
fall of 1891 instructor in the physical department of the 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training School. At that time, ac- 
cording to the inventor, there was felt a great need of more 
recreation in gymnastics. The faculty decided that recre- 
ation as found in games was the best means of giving phys- 
ical exercise and brain rest. None of the old games.seemed 
to fill the need. The result was the invention and intro- 
duction of basket ball under the direction of Mr. Naismith. 
The rules of the game are published and copyrighted by 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 4o E. 
Twenty-third Street, New York City. 


....We refuse, asa matter of course, to consider the 
ill-natured remark and sinister prophecy of one Canadi- 
an paper, Zhe Toronto World, concerning our country, as 
representing Canadian feeling: 

‘“‘ Let us no longer lose any sleep over the threats of the 

United States. They are themselves on the verge of dis- 
ruption. Within twenty years we may see the octopus 
split up into two or even three republics, and then there 
will be so much fighting between themselves that they will 
have no desire to twist the lion’s tail or infuriate the Cana- 
dian beaver.” 
The great mass of Canadians have a sincere respect for 
us, as we have for them, and would grieve deeply if 
such a calamity as that which the Wor/d predicts should 
cometous. We have not been near neighbors all these 
long years without learning that we have many things 
in common. 


....One of the Boston Catholic papers charges us 
with the ‘‘ astonishing ignorance”’ of not knowing the 
Catholic use of the word mysteries. We were not quite 
so ignorant as our contemporary thinks. When we said 
referring to a passage in the Pope’s Encyclical on Uni- 
ty: 

‘‘There are no ‘divine mysteries’ now. Paul says they 
have all been revealed to us. Anychild can know them 
and any company of believers can teach or celebrate them,” 
we sufficiently indicated not only that it is unbiblical to 
predicate mysteriousness of religious teaching or cere- 
mony, but particularly that the sacraments are not mys- 
teries whose celebration was confined by Christ to ‘‘ the 
Apostles and their successors.” Indeed, the Roman 
Church allows a nurse girl to baptize. 


....We take the following from a letter by the Rev. 
B. W. Whilden, a Baptist clergyman, in the Religious 
Herald of Richmond, suggested by the repeated acquit- 
tal of murderers in South Carolina: 

“‘T do not say that no lawyer can be a Christian; but I do 
say that I have less confidence in the piety of lawyers, as 
a class—lawyers that are professors of religion—than in the 
piety of any class of men. 

“To try to make an impression on the minds of others 
that does not exist on their own minds—is this truthful in 
the sight of God, is this honest toward man?” 

But it is not every lawyer who attempts prcfessionally 
to mislead court and jury, and prevent the execution of 
justice. There is a higher type that deserves all honor. 


....Two modest demands have the last year been 
made by the more intelligent leaders of Russian 
thought, one for the abolition of corporal punishment, 
the other for the introduction of universal popular edu- 
cation. The answer of the Government to the first has 
been thus far refusal; the answer to the second has been 
the promulgation of new measures to suppress all initi- 
ative in this direction. The result has been the aboli- 
tion of the Committees of Education at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. And yet some Americans pretend to 
admire Russia. 


-..-One of the curious results of the revolutionary 
action of the Chicago Convention is the bolt of ex-Sena- 
tor James W. Bradbury from the Democratic Party. He 
is the oldest ex-member of the United States Senate, and 
the last of the Northern proslavery Senators. Ina let- 
ter, declaring that he cannot support the Chicago ticket, 
he says that he has uniformly voted the Democratic 
ticket for seventy-three years. He clung to the party 
all through the events of the ‘‘ sixties,’’ and is finally 
compelled to bolt it by its declaration for free silver. 


....We are glad to add our approval to a protest 
printed in Zhe Churchman against the use of the aca- 
demic hood by clergy in the church service. It has no 
purpose but to advertise to the congregation that its 
wearer has received a degree, and we hold, with the 
writer, that such a display is ‘‘ abominable vanity.’ It 
has no place inthe worship of God. It is nothing more 


than a puerility on a college commencement stage; but 
inside the church it is much worse. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The “Buffalo Plan” and Social Settle- 


ments. 


BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH. 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, Chicago, main- 
tains that a social settlement should not be conducted 
upon a religious basis; at any rate that what religious 
influence is exerted by the settlement should be through 
the life and work of its residents and their associates 
rather than through any preaching and teaching of par- 
ticular religious tenets. Hull House and some similar 
settlements in other cities, whilethey exercise a strong 
influence on the side of morality and religion, have no 
formal connection with individual denominations or 
parishes through which to derive their principal encour- 
agement and support. But one characteristic of the 
social settlement is its capacity to adapt itself to local 
conditions and circumstances. In Buffalo the settlement 
movement, has taken on a form somewhat different from 
that ithas assumed elsewhere. So far as it has now 
progressed it has been in connection with the work of 
church organization. ; 

Doubtless, social settlements in all cities differ very 
much according to location and the circumstances of 
their growth and development. This, at any rate, is 
the case in the city in question. In Buffalo it has been 
found thatthe plan of having a settlement under the 
charge of some one church or parish works well. The 
settlement affords an outlet for the energies of the young 
people of the church. Those whoare eager to devote a 
portion of their time to efforts for the good of others 
find the mission they are seeking in living at the settle- 
ment or visiting it often and taking partin its mani- 
fold activities, thus doing their share toward making 
the world brighter and better in that particular locality. 

It was under some such conditions as have been out- 

lined that Westminster House was established by ar- 
dent home missionaries of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church; that Welcome Hall came into existence as a 
branch of the work of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and that more recently, through the efforts of the Ep- 
worth League and the Methodist Deaconess Home, the 
foundations have been laid for a Methodist Settlement, 
under the especial care of the Delaware Avenue M. E. 
Church. It is an interesting fact that what is now 
known as ‘‘ The Buffalo Plan’’ for the relief and general 
oversight of indigent or struggling families was devel- 
oped shortly after the settlement movement was started 
in that city, and partly, no doubt, as a result of the es- 
tablishment of Westminster House and Welcome Hall. 
The Westminster and First Presbyterianchurches had un- 
dertaken these experiments upon the belief that it might 
prove more effective if they were to confine their chari- 
table and philanthropic work to certain districts of the 
city, instead of scattering it in many. different directions. 
It was a chance remark dropped by William T. Stead, in 
conversation with a Buffalo woman, who was a passenger 
on the same steamer in crossing the Atlantic, that led to 
the extension of some of the features of the plan 
adopted by these churches. Mr. Stead’s remark was 
that if the churches would only band together, district 
the large cities, and undertake to look after the poor 
and struggling in a systematic manner, the condition of 
the masses might be greatly improved. This remark 
set the Buffalo woman to thinking, with the result that, 
some months later, the idea was submitted to the local 
Charity Organization Society, which finally adopted the 
following resolution: 


“« Resolved, That the experiment now being tried by the 
First Presbyterian Church and the Westminster Church 
of being responsible for the relief and elevation of a special 
district in the city appears to this society to be of great 
value and promise. And that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair toconsider the feasibility of extending 
the system to the whole city, so that all parts of it may be 
provided for.”’ : 

The idea did not meet with immediate general ap- 
proval from the clergy and other representatives of the 
churches. Many thought it impracticable and doubted 
whether parishes of different denominations could be 
induced to co-operate. But the advocates of the plan 
kept working on it, and eventually the difficulties were 
cleared away. It is now in successful operation, and 
over seventy churches have already taken districts. 
The ‘‘ Buffalo plan’’ was discussed with much interest 
at the recent meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
denominations represented in this plan include Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Congregational, Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Hebrew, Unitarian and 
otherchurches. It was at first thought that religious 
differences would embarrass efforts toward charitable 
work on this co-operative plan. But no church is 
shut out from either spiritual or philanthropic work in 
any district, simply because that district happens to be 
within the jurisdiction of some other church organiza- 
tion. Nochurch is asked to interrupt any spiritual re- 
lation it may have with any poor families in the 
eity. But the church which is assigned to a district 
does undertake to look after all needy persons in it who 
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are not otherwise helped and to aid them in any way 
possible, and in connection with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society to keep close watch as to the condition of 
the people of the district. : 
Sometimes the district assigned toa church is that in 
its immediate vicinity; but if it is a strong church and 
located in a well-to-do quarter, it is more likely to re- 
ceive a district in a poorer portion of the city. West- 
minster House,. Welcome Hall, and the undertaking in 
the direction of a settlement recently started by the 
Methodists, are in the districts of the churches which 
have them in charge. All three of these churches are 
in the most fashionable portion of the West Side and 
the three settlements are all on the East Side, the sec- 
tion of the city which contains the main portion of the 
foreign population. Westminster House, tho less known 
than some other settlements in other cities and tho less 
than two years old, is already one of the most success- 
ful experiments of the kind in the country. The various 
activities of the settlement are splendidly organized, 
and the work of the different departments is most 
effectively administered. It is not located in ‘the 
slums.’’ Many of the people living in the vicinity have 
comfortable homes. The popoulation is for the most 
part an honest and industrious class of people. Still 
there is much poverty among them, and plenty of oppor- 
tunity exists for the workers of the settlement to help 
them in numerous ways. Tho Westminster House gets 
its chief support from Westminster Church no attempt 
is made to indoctrinate the people who live inthe vicin- 
ity of Monroe and Adams Streets where the settlement 
is located, with the articles of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. There is no prayer-meeting or Sunday-school. 
In the words of the pastor of Westminster Church, the 
Rev. S. V. V. Holmes, ‘‘ Christian preaching and teach- 
ing are done by the life rather than by the lips here.”’ 
But the activities of the settlement are many. There 
are clubs and classes similar in purpose and character 
to those of other settlements; a kindergarten, diet 
kitchen, créche, fruit and flower mission, penny provi- 
dent society, the East Side Reform Club, gymnasium 
and game room for boys, lodging house, reading rooms 
and library, cooking and sewing classes, the Working 
Girls’ Club, the Housekeepers’ Club, and others too nu- 
merous to mention here. The work was started ina 
two-story cottage. Last summer a house was built for 
the resident workers containing rooms for seven, and all 
are generally occupied. A few residents are also housed 
in an adjoining building. The newcottage forms a com- 
fortable and attractive home for those who live at the 
settlement, and is in itself an example tothe people of 
the neighborhood. It now requires four buildings to 
shelter the work of Westminster House. 

A sign in a shop window on Seneca Street, near Wel- 
come Hall, reads: ‘‘ We Deal in Everything. We Pay 
Cash for Tools and Clothing.’’ This gives an idea of 
the neighborhood. Second-hand clothing stores, pawn 
shops, junk shops, saloons and free music halls abound 
in this section. The general appearance of the neigh- 
borhood indicates that the residents are mostly those 
who have been worsted in the struggle for existence. 
The establishment of Welcome Hall, and the energy and 
enthusiasm of Miss Remington, its chief worker, has 
changed in no small degree the discouraging condition 
of the people of the vicinity. About 700 families in this 
district are looked after by the First Presbyterian 
Church, through Welcome Hall. Formerly many of 
these families were on the poor books, while others re- 
ceived aid in one way or another. The number of those 
receiving help from the city has been very greatly re- 
duced. Work has been found for many who were idle. 
Economy has been inculcated. Assistance in purchas- 
ing provisions for the household has been given. An 
interesting experiment in the direction of model tene- 
ments has been made by taking a tumble-down tene- 
ment and remodeling it and renting its apartments to 
poortenants. Welcome Hall has a Sunday-school, Bible- 
classes, etc., and in this respect differs from Westmin- 
ster House and the typical social settlement. But it is 
much more than a mission school. There are two resi- 
dent workers and they receive liberal assistance in the 
multifarious activities of the place from the people of 
the West Side Church, upon which it depends for sup- 
port. The building in which the residents live is used 
for meetings of various kinds, and two other build- 
ings are devoted to the work of Welcome Hall. In one 
is the kindergarten, the club room for boys and men, and 
the baths. Another is used for large assemblies of 
children or adults. Miss Remington and her co-work- 
ers have thoroughly won the confidence of the people 
of this dreary and uninviting section of the city, and in 
ways which there is not space to enumerate have ex- 
erted themselves for their good. 

The Methodists have started a work on settlement 
lines in the German section, in charge of a resident dea- 
coness, and this is conducted in connection with the 
Epworth League Chapel. It bids fair to become in time 
an important work. Already a boys’ club, a sewing 
class, and some similar organizations have been formed. 
Several other churches, including Trinity Episcopal, 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), and the Delaware 

. Avenue Baptist, have either begun or contemplate un- 
dertaking work in their respective districts embodying 
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features characteristic of the settlements. Whether 
this plan willlead to the establishment of any more full- 
fledged settlements remains to be seen. The tendency 
is certainly in that direction. The present situation is 
full of interesting possibilities. 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 


The Evangelical Alliance. 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN LONDON. 





BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


TueE Evangelical Alliance has just held, in London, 
its tenth international conference, at the same time cele- 
brating its jubilee. The Alliance was _ practically 
founded at a conference in Liverpool in 1845; but it was 
not till 1846 that it was actually organized, by some 800 
representatives from all countries and of all denomina- 
tions. They formed the Evangelical Alliance, not to 
create unity but to give expression to a great truth— 
the oneness of the body of Christ. The society set be- 
fore itself the promotion of brotherly love and union be- 
tween the followers of Christ in various lands—by cor- 
respondence and otherwise; seeking to maintain and 
diffuse the truth, to exert a beneficial influence on the 
advancement of evangelical religion, and on the counter- 
action of infidelity, various forms of error and supersti- 
tion, and the desecration of the Lord’s Day. The Brit- 
ish organization was the first in order (1846). Since then 
branches have been instituted all over the world, some- 
times taking the form of national organizations and at 
other times attaching themselves as branches to the 
British stem. There is now scarcely a country without 
its auxiliary of the Alliance. The latest addition to the 
Alliance family is Hungary. 

This year the Alliance has met in joint sessions with 
the Barnet-Mildmay Conference, which was started forty 
years ago. The Alliance-and the Conference both orig- 
iginated with the desire for Christian union and reunion, 
and hence it was thought well to have united gatherings. 
On the Sunday (June 2d) preceding the conference spe- 
cial sermons were preached on Christian union in over 
one hundred of the London churches and chapels, in- 
cluding one by the Lord Bishop of Exeter. The meet- 
ings on the first day were held in Exeter Hall; on sub- 
sequent days the conference met at Mildmay Park. 

The first great meeting on Monday was preceded by 
an international reception of delegates and a special 
prayer-meeting:- The meeting in the great hall was 
crowded and very representative, delegates from at least 
twenty-four countries replying to the address of wel- 
come. Lord Polwarth, the President of the British branch 
of the Alliance, was chairman, altho still in feeble health. 
The first item on the program was aresolution proposed 
by Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Exeter, of thanksgiving 
to God for the blessed results that have followed the 
operations of the Alliance during the half century, anda 
desire for still further happy results. The Bishop said 
that it was impossible that Christ’s prayers for the unity 
of his Church should not have been largely answered in 
these centuries since he left the world. He believed in 
his inmost heart that there is now, tho not a perfect yet 
a large fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer, which did not 
refer to ecclesiastic conformity, but to essential unity. 
The very differences ecclesiastically considered were a 
help to real unity of spirit, as they gave occasion 
for the exercise of the Christian virtues of mutual char- 
ity and love. This resolution was seconded by Dr. G. F. 
Pentecost, of Marylebone Presbyterian Church. All the 
ecclesiastical divisions of Christendom, he said, had not 
been able to destroy the unity of the Church, and never 
can destroy it while Jesus Christ is the one Head. 
Christian fellowship is better than ecclesiastical recog- 
nition. When we talk about making Christian unity we 
forget the mandate, ‘‘ Endeavoring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit inthe bond of peace.”’ The Alliance had helped 
all the churches to keep this unity. The Rev. Dr. Riggs, 
an ex-president of the Methodist Conference, supported 
the resolution and declared that the Alliance had especial- 
ly furthered religious liberty on the European Continent. 
The Archbishop of Dublin then said that while he did 
not desire corporate fusion he did regard denominational 
differences as an evil. 

fter the resolution was adopted with acclamation, the 
General Secretary of the Alliance gave a brief epitome 
of the history of the Alliance. Referring to some of the 
more prominent features of the work he said: 

‘* First, the observance of the week of universal prayer. 
This season of united prayer was commenced in 1846, short- 
ly after the formation of the British Alliance, and for some 
twelve years was observed among members of the Alliance 
only. Then came an urgent request from missionaries in 
India that this week of prayer should be extended, and 
that the Alhance invitation should be addressed to Chris- 
tians generally throughout the world. This plan was 
adopted, and hencetorth the invitation was issued in the 
name of the whole Alliance, and the program for the week 
has been adopted universally by Christians in alllands, and 
the observance has extended throughout the world, till now 
it is difficult to name a country where this week of prayer, 
in the early days of January, has not been introduced. The 
reports received from distant lands constantly tell of re- 
vivals of religion and increased spiritual life ‘as following 
the observance. 

** Secondly, conferences. I do not now refer to the fifty 
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annual conferences of the British Alliance, which have 
often had important results. 1 refer more particularly to 
the international conferences of the Alliance, two of which 
have been held in London, seven in qther European capi- 
tals, and one in New York. These ecumenical assemblies 
have marked a distinct and unique feature in the promo- 
tion of Christian union in the wider and international sense. 
Not only have these gatherings been helpful in promoting 
brotherly love between Evangelical Christians of all lands, 
but the addresses given on a great variety of subjects re- 
lating to Christian life and work have been invaluable, and 
form a library quite unique in its way. 

‘It would be interesting to follow the various efforts 
made during the past fifty years by the Alliance to obtain 
religious freedom for our persecuted brethren and sisters 
all over the world. Almost every country in Europe and 
many lands beyond have witnessed the persistent but calm 
and unostentatious efforts made by this Evangelical Alli- 
ance in favor of religious liberty, sometimes by the British 
branch acting alone,and at other times by the combined 
efforts of the various branches in Europe and America. 
This department of work has always been a difficult and 
delicate one. In many cases publicity must be avoided, or 
the persecution of our brethren would be accentuated 
rather than relaxed. Care and caution have to be exercised 
in regard to the statements made; and while this has .led 
some critics, and even a few friends, to complain of the 
slowness of our methods, on the other hand it has estab- 
lished for the Evangelical Alliance a reputation for fair- 
ness and absence of exaggeration, which has given it an 
authority and an influence far beyond the expectations of 
its most sanguine friends.”’ 

After Secretary Arnold came the President, Lord 
Polwarth, who said: 


“We recognize the fact that outward environment, na- 
tional influences, education, and the trend of the historic 
past, have all had their share in the molding of different 
types of mind, of preference for different forms of church 
government and worship; and not less, that great unalter- 
able truths, viewed from different standpoints, received 
under different influences, like giant mountains assume 
different aspects, and leave different impressions according 
to the manner in which they are received. Unity of life, 
with variety of manifestation seems to be God’s order in 
the world of nature; Life, adapted and adapting itself to 
the world’s great wants and to God’s great purposes. Is it 
less God’s method in the kingdom of Heaven—that king- 
dom Christ came to establish on earth? Many are vainly 
idealizing what they term the Reunion of Christendom; 
they base their hopes of blessing to the world on ecclesias- 
tical reunion, ona vast reorganization of the outward visi- 
ble Churches of Christendom. We desire to speak with all 
respect of earnest men, animated by noble aspirations; but 
we are bound to state we fearit is a human—not ¢he Divine 
ideal. Weare reminded how painfully in the past have the 
Churches aimed at uniformity, and with what disastrous 
results. Our blessed Lord’s prayer for his own indicates 
also the nature of that union as one not of human organiza- 
tion, but of a spiritual nature, manifested by that harmony 
with himself and his Father, which shall commend to the 
world the beauty of the divine character and the riches of 
his grace. 

‘“Met, as we are, from all countries, and representing 
companies of hundreds and thousands and millions, all 
marching on in the service of our one Sovereign, we would 
realize to-day that, in view of the great work to be done, 
alike in civilized and uncivilized lands, it is a solemn duty 
to hush every contentious word, and to come under the 
sublime influence of that calm Voice which long ago re- 
buked the disciples, when, with the hour of his great sorrow 
before him, he toiled toward Jerusalem, and they disputed 
who amongst them should be the greatest. Let us not be 
satisfied with a merely sentimental declaration of union, 
and of maudlin affection, which may evaporate or turn to 
vinegar; but let this, our Jubilee gathering, bring us so 
under the sway of the Prince of Peace that we shall be per- 
vaded by a spirit of love not less than divine in its origin, 
and human alike in its spirit of genuine manliness and deep 
sympathetic tenderness.”’ ; 


On Tuesday the subject for discussion was ‘‘ The True 
Unity of the Church which is the Body of Christ—in the 
new birth and life.’’ The first speaker, the Rev. W. E. 
Borroughs, thanked God that he belonged to a Church 
which had a better center of unity than: that stated by 
the Pope ih his latest encyclical—St. Peter. Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, Principel of the English Presbyterian College, 
followed. All Christians, he said, desire to some ex- 
tent to realize their unity. It may be done either 
through the possession of a common life, or through 
some organic form. We must respect the advocates of 
this latter method, however mistaken it may be. But 
it fails to embrace all Christians; there are more true 
Christians outside of Rome than inside its boundaries. 
Roman Catholicism simply unchurches all others, so 
that its unity, after all, is onlythe unity of a sect. Such 
a unity, too, is not truly spiritual, and therefore it is 
nothing more than a uniformity of framework—a poor 
sort of unity at the best, if it were attainable, which it 
is not. Primitive Church history shows that the Church 
has ever been multiform and not uniform. In our day, 
certainly, Christendom is split up and heterogeneous in 
the extrem2,so that it more represents a battle-field 
than a body of Christ. So we must look deeper than 
the outside to that which is spiritual and vital—the 
unity of a common life—a living union with the personal 
Lord. 


Count Bernstorff, of Germany, who presided at the 
evening gathering, continued the same subject: 


“If we want closer fellowship one with another, we must 
walk in the light, walk in closer fellowship with the Lord. 
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Let us remember that the Church is the body of Christ. 
How curiously we use the expression the Lutheran Church, 
the Presbyterian Church, and so on, forgetting that this is 
to say the Lutheran body of our Lord, the Presbyterian 
body of our Lord—an expression we would not dare to use. 
In Germany I have been despondent at times about the 
slow progress of Christian unity; but recently God has 
been reviving his people, and many have been converted. 
Consequently barriers have fallen, and believers have been 
knit together in love and unity. We are grateful for the 
progress made. It is not our doing, but the doing of the 
Lord, whois preparing his Bride for his return; for the 
work of the Evangelical Alliance will not be completed till 
he come again. May he use this conference to prepare his 
Church, that we may more and more walk in the light and 
in fellowship one with another.” 


The next paper was by Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
and the subject of it ‘‘ Live Churches.’’ What, asked 
the doctor, was the object to be sought bya real Church, 
such as that of Philippi or Ephesus? Answering the 
question, he said: 


“‘Tt may be looked at from three sides: (2) It was meant 
to deepen and develop spiritual life. The members, let it 
not be forgotten, had ‘ given their own selves to the Lord.’ 
They had been dead in sin; they claimed to be now alive 
unto God. But that new life, like the natural, needed to be 
nourished. It required spiritual food and a healthy at- 
mosphere. The individual, alone, without teaching and 
fellowship in praise and prayer, would get weaker, not 
stronger. It is so still. With a thousand unspiritual, 
earthly forces at work on mind, body and estate, the human 
soul would, apart from the means of grace, lose its hold of 
truth, its sympathy with divine things, its fervor, gratitude 
and consecration. The ecclesia, regular, solemn, tender, 
according to God’s will, and with God’s appointed agencies 
to bear on the soul—this is the ordinary channel of grace 
the soul requires, and the Church is meant on these lines to 
deepen and develop spiritual life. 

‘«(6) It is meant, moreover, ¢o take God's message to the 
unsaved. ‘How shall they hear without a preacher?’ The 
Word of the Lord is to sound forth from the Church. 
Apostles were to preach the Gospel. The men whom they 
gave to the churches were to ‘preach the Word.’ They 
were to pray men, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God. 
And the members of the ecclesia, tho not in office, not 
preachers, were to be fellow-workers with the officers, by 
their unworldliness, purity, holiness, being ‘living epistles 
of Christ.’ So the Church was meant to be aggressive in 
its own boundaries. 

“But (¢ thirdly, it was to be a living visible witness for 
God. This high function is discharged by its public wor- 
ship, its praise, its prayer, its sacraments, its Sabbath- 
keeping, and its evangelists, for what are our missionaries 
but bearers of the glad tidings—the evange/—as the messen- 
gers of the churches, sent and sustained by them, to the 
Christless in heathen and other lands?” 

The Rev. Dr. John Smith, of Edinburgh, the next 
speaker, conveyed tothe Alliance the greetings of one 
of its founders, Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
now in his eighty-second year. Dr. Smith’s subject was 
‘The Church Divinely One as a World Influence.’’ 


‘If the Church be the divine unity we declare it to be; 
if God be present, not only in individual souls through the 
grace of Christ and by the power of the Holy Ghost, but as 
a great unifying and directing Spirit, then—and remember 
this is the supreme test by which the Church stands or 
falls; its power and influence on the world for God—that 
presence must be signalized by certain influences and 
effects, giving the society thus originated a unique place 
and influence in the life of humanity. 

“Most impressive at times is the witness of the individual 
soul; but as a permanent, durable witness, from generation 
to generation, to the unseen, nothing is so unanswerable as 
a society. A great mass of steel filings clinging to an iron 
bar witnesses at once to the presence of magnetism; so 
millions of men clinging toa common faith, and living a 
common life, despite endless diversities of mind and the 
changes of succeeding generations, witness to an unseen 
force, mighty to resist disintegration and continuously 
potent to inspire. There have been days in history when, 
living in the power of this unseen force, the Church of God 
has made the unseen more real than the seen, so that pagan 
conceptions vanished, and the thoughts issuing from Divine 
revelation undergirt every sphere of the world’s life. 
Wherever the Church is living she is the central force of 
the national life, inspiring personal, family and social 
ideas, creating new bonds of sympathy and help, setting up 
for private and public conduct a finer, larger and completer 
standard of right. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who is now pastor of Dr. New- 
man Hall’s old church, had forthe subject of the next 
paper ‘‘The Source of True Unity.” There is not a 
more loved man in London than Mr. Meyer, and his paper 
was well listened to. He dealt with two of the great 
unities involved when we speak of the Church—first, 
the unity of the Church’s inception in the mind of God; 
in the second place, the union which springs from iden- 
tification with Christ. 

Wednesday’s session was opened by a paper from one 
of the saintly Monod family of Paris, Pastor Theodore 
Monod, whose subject was ‘‘ A Life of Growth”’: 

“It seems to me that what the Church most lacks—I do 
not say the world, but the Church—is the knowledge of 
God; the personal knowledge of that person who is God. 
How much do we know of God? Of course we can know 
but little of him, ina sense. We walk by the shore of the 
ocean and we say, ‘ This is the ocean’; but what we see is 
only a few drops of it, as far as our eyes can reach. So we 
speak about God, and we say, ‘ This is God’; but after all it 
is only a feeble beginning of knowledge about God. 

“If we know the Father, the next thing is to increase in 
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the knowledge of him. How can we increase in that knowl- 
edge? By keeping in fellowship with him. Be one with 
him in purpose. Let the intention of your life—your life of 
every day and all the day. long, of your business life, of 
your family life, of all your life—be that God shall have his 
way with you, shall do his will through you, whatever it 
may be. . 

“Finally, we must not only grow toward God, but into 
God—further and further into intimacy with him, and 
therefore into likeness to him, till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” 

This subject of individual and collective growth was 
continued by many of the speakers, and was followed 
with great interest. The greater part of Wednesday 
and Thursday was devoted to it. On Friday there was 
a praise meeting in the morning, at which the Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon and Dr. S. S. Barrett, of Norwich, 
spoke. In the evening the session was given up toa 
great missionary demonstration, at which Dr. Jenkins, 
an old Indian missionary of the Wesleyan Church, Dr. 
Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, and other 
missionaries, gave addresses. 

Meetings of various kinds were going on simultaneous- 
ly all day long, covering the whole of the wide interests 
of the Church. But these it is impossible to record. The 
greatest emphasis throughout the Conference was laid 
on the spiritual life, and perhaps not sufficiently on the 
natural and social life. But after all, as Horace Bush- 
nell said, the soul of all improvement is the improve- 
ment of the soul. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Baptist Young People’s Union. 
MEETING IN MILWAUKEE. 
BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


THE sixth international convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America assembled in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., July 16th-19th. It is the largest gathering 
of Baptists the world has ever seen. Eight thousand 
delegates, to say nothing of several thousands of visit- 
ors, were enrolled. The spacious Exposition Building 
Hall, seating ten thousand or more, has been filled to 
overflowing at each session of the convention, and the 
happy enthusiasm of these youthful disciples of our 
Lord has been inspiring and prophetic of enlarged use- 
fulness in the future. They are here from every section 
of North America, and some from the lands beyond the 
sea. Early-hour prayer-meetings for the manifestation 
of the Spirit’s presence and power, were held Thursday 
morning, preparatory to the formal opening of the con- 
vention. Pres. John H. Chapman, of Chicago, was in 
his seat promptly at ten o'clock, and as he cast his eye 
over the vast assembly he congratulated the conven- 
tion on the auspicious beginning of its sessions. He 
was glad to say that the outlook for the Union was 
never so bright as to-day. We have passed the danger- 
ous period and entered upon an assured prosperous 
work. He said we are coming closer together as a de- 
nomination. ‘‘ A chain of clasped hands runs around 
the southern borders, up the seacoast to where Canada 
holds one hand to New England and the other to the 
Pacific Coast, inclosing in a fraternal circle the Baptists 
of all America.”’ 

A gratifying feature of the meeting was that, in addi- 
tion to the usual formal addresses of welcome, the 
Mayor of Milwaukee and the Governor of the State also 
welcomed us. The report of the board of managers 
was presented by Secretary F. L. Wilkins, D.D. It tells 
of the beginning and the progress of the Union: 

“At Chicago, July 7th, 8th, 1891, twenty-nine hundred 
enrolled representatives of Baptist churches met and organ- 
ized the Baptist Young People’s Union of America. They 
announced to the world their purpose in thus organizing 
in the following noble terms: ‘The object of this organiza- 
tion shall be, the unification of Baptist young people; their 
increased spirituality; their stimulation in Christian serv- 
ice; their edification in Scripture knowledge; their instruc- 
tion in Baptist doctrine and history; and their enlistment 
in all missionary activity through existing denominational 
organizations.’ At Chicago gur keynote was ‘ Organiza- 
tion’; at Detroit it was ‘Inspiration’; at Indianapolis, 
‘Education’; at Toronto ‘Consecration’; at Baltimore, 
‘Evangelization.’ Our Sixth International Convention 
calls us together with ‘Co-operation’ as its keyword. 

‘“‘The year has been one of growth in local organization, 
notably in the Southern States. Nearly every influential 
Baptist newspaper of the South is in favor of young peo- 
ple’s organization. Local organizations are being rapidly 
formed in every Southern State. The Junior movement is 
attracting general attention, and societies are being rapidly 
formed. It is impossible as yet to secure a satisfactory en- 
rolment of local organizations; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that there are in the United States and Canadaa total 
of not less than 8,000 societies, with a membership of more 
than 400,000. There are about 1,500 Junior societies in the 
number, with a membership of about 40,000.” 

The report calls special attention to the great success 
of the ‘‘ Christian Culture Courses ”’: 

“The Senior Department was inaugurated in 1893, and the 
Junior Department in 1894, and they have given new evi- 
dence of popular favor. The May examinations just held 
brought in 11,445 examination papers, distributed as fol- 
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lows: Senior Department, B. R. C., 1,357; C. M. C., 1,236; 
S. L. C., 2,357; total, 4,950. Junior Department, B. R. C., 
2,246; C. M. C., 1,788; S. L. C., 2,461; total, 6,495, an in- 
crease of 2,381: papers over the record of last year. 

‘An interesting feature of these returns appears in the 
receipt of examination papers for the first time from mis- 
sionary lands. Seventy-three such papers have been re- 
ceived, distributed as follows: Senior Department—Sib- 
sagor, Assam, six in S. L. C.; Tokio, Japan, six in B. R. 
C.; Yokohama, Japan, onein S.L.C. Junior Department— 
Yokohama, japan, twenty-eight in B. R. C. and one in 
S. L. C.; Tokio, Japan, twenty-one in B. R. C., and Sendai, 
Japan, ten in B. R.C. Letters from missionaries indicate 
that larger returns may be expected another year—an evi- 
dence again of the remarkable adaptation of the Christian 
Culture plans to the needs of young Christians.”’ 


The treasurer's report showed total receipts of $62,- 
610.97; the expenditures were $62,953.21. Obligations 
aggregating $14,000 confront the treasury. This debt 
was incurred principally by the purchase from the Pub- 
lication Society of the paper issued by the Board as the 
Baptist Union, which now has a weekly circulation of 
more than thirty thousand. 

The first session of the convention was characterized 
not only by the presentation of these interesting reports 
but also by two notable addresses by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Blackburn, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., on “The 
Pastor’s Place and Power inour Work,” and by the Rev, 
H. H. Hunt, of Fairport, N. Y., on ‘‘The Young Peo- 
ple’s Movement and Revivals.’’ Seldom has anybody 
listened to abler addresses. 

In the afternoon addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Villers, of Syracuse, N. Y., on ‘ Bible 
Knowledge and Soul Saving’’; the Rev. W. E. Witter, 
of Des Moines, Ia., on ‘‘Missionary Enlightenment 
and Christian Stewardship’; D. I. Purser, D.D., of 
New Orleans, on ‘‘ Doctrinal Emphasis and Denomina- 
tional Loyalty.’’ At the evening session H. F. Colby, 
D.D., Dayton,O., and E. E. Chivers, D.D., of New York, 
spoke. President Chapman also delivered his annual 
address, which was one of much thoughtfulness and 
power. He is nota preacher, but he took atext. It 
was Gen. 13: 14: ‘‘ Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art, northward, and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward.’’ And he looked, 
and helped us to look likewise upon the wide fields call- 
ing for consecrated Christian activity. He showed very 
clearly how the Baptist Young People’s Union can be— 
ay, is—a mighty factor in our denominational work. 

Friday morning was devoted to four ‘‘ workers’ con- 
ferences’’ in four different churches. Reports from all 
of them tell of much interest andenthusiasm. The spe- 
cial subjects before these conferences were ‘‘ Social 
Work,” ‘‘Instruction,’’ ‘‘Missions” and ‘Junior Work.” 
Addresses were made by some of our best-known men 
and women. I mention among the many those of Prof. 
Ira M. Price, of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Bible and the Monu- 
ments”; R. G. Seymour, D.D., of Philadelphia, on 
‘*The Holy Spirit’s Present Ministry in Missions,’’ and 
K. B. Tupper, D.D., of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Our Oppor- 
tunities: Shall we Make the Most of Them?’ In the 
afternoon and evening interesting sessions were held, 
at which the Rev. C. A. Barbour, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
B. L. Whitman, D.D., President of Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., and others, addressed the 
convention. The address of Dr. Whitman, on ‘‘ Un- 
seen Forces in Character-Building,’’ was classic in its 
literary and spiritual excellence. 

Saturday was a repetition of the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the preceding days. Mr. Frank Harvey 
Field, and Mr. Mornay Williams, two consecrated lay- 
men of New York City, had something to say of the 
good work. Addresses were made by the Rev. C. R. 
Henderson, D.D., of Chicago; Prof. M. G. Evans, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary; the Rev. C. A. Barbour, 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Mr. Boston W. Smith, of Min- 
neapolis. They spoke of our home, foreign, publication 
and educational work. 

Saturday night practically closed the convention, tho 
the program calls for several promising meetings on 
Sunday, chief of which is the final ‘‘ consecration serv- 
ice,’? to be held in the evening. The Rev. Dr. H.C. 
Mabie, of Boston, is announced to preach the ‘‘ Conven- 
tion sermon’’ in the afternoon. It was announced that 
the convention is to meet in Brooklyn next year, and in 
’98 it goes to Chattanooga—to Denver in ’g9. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. ee ee eee 

Religious Notes. 

Pror. OLin A. Curtis, formerly of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, has been chosen to succeed 
Prof. John Miley, recently deceased, as Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. 
Professor Curtis has been residing abroad. 


..-The Nonconformists of England are, of course, 
delighted with the failure of the Education bill, which 
proposed to help the Church schools at the expense of 
the Board, or Public Schools. It was obstructed, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Balfour, ‘by over a thousand amend- 
ments. 

....Sunday, July 26th, is missionary debt-paying day 
among’the Methodists. The secretaries of the Mission- 


ary Society have asked that special collections,on the 
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basis of ten cents per member, be taken in all the 
churches, that the debt of over $200,000 may be re- 
moved. 


....An invitation has been issued by the United 
States Christian Commission to the Red Cross, White 
Cross and other benevolent organizations since the War 
to join with it in its Eleventh Reunion, to be held at 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., about the first of August. 
There wili be devotional exercises, veterans’ reunion, 
and addresses by prominent men. 


....The total expenses of the recent Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference at Cleveland, including the traveling 
and hotel expenses of delegates, expenses of fraternal 
delegates, printing, stationery, etc., were $62,685. The 
receipts were made up of collections from the churches, 
and rent of boxes and chairs, and aggregated $64,790, 
showing a balance in the treasury of over $2,100. 


....-Cardinal Raphael Monaco La Valletta, the oldest 
Cardinal of the order of Bishops, is dead. He was 
dean of the Sacred College, and secretary of the Holy 
Office. He was born in 1827, and elevated in 1868. The 
oldest member of the College of Cardinals is Theodolf 
Mertel, of the order of Cardinal Deacons. He was ele- 
vated in 1858, and is ninety years old, being also the 
oldest man in, as well as member of, the College. 


...-The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
arranging its seventh round-the-world missionary tour. 
This time the messenger will be Miss Clara Parrish, and 
she will start in August for Japan, to take up the work 
left by the death of her predecessor, Miss Mary Allen 
West. Theopenings for temperance work in Japan are 
many, and the cordial reception given to members of 
the organization indicates the possibilities before Miss 
Parrish. 


....-At the May meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention of the Universalist Church it 
was decided to publish lists of parishes which had 
omitted to make contributions to the funds of the Gen- 
eral Convention for 1895-’96. In accordance with that 
The Christian Leader publishes a list-of such parishes in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York, having al- 
ready published such a list for Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. According to this there a e in Massa- 
chusetts 40 such parishes, 7 in Connecticut, and 79 in 
New York. 


....It is proposed to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Philip Melanchthon, which 
occurs February 16th, 1897, by establishing a Melanch- 
thon museum in his native town of Bretten, Baden. 
Altho the house in which the reformer was born is no 
longer in existence, its exact site is known, and the build- 
ing that now occupies it has already been bought by the 
committee having the matter in charge. The collec- 
tion, the idea of which originated with Dr. Nik Miiller, 
of Berlin, will include letters and other manuscripts 
of and about Melanchthon, engravings, 
woodcuts, and a complete set of Melanchthon’s works. 


paintings, 


....According to a Copenhagen paper the largest en- 
cyclopedia in the world is the Buddhistic work 
‘*Tangym,’’ which has been from ancient times pre- 
served in several of the larger Buddhist cloisters. 
In comparison to this book of reference the Excyclope- 
dia Brittanica itself sinks into insignificance, at least as 
regards size. It consists of 225 volumes, each of which 
is two feet high and six inches thick. 
weigh 3,000 pounds, or twelve pounds a volume— 
rather heavy reading even for a Buddhist priest. The 
original edition seems to have been limited and com- 
paratively few copies still exist. One of these is owned 
by the British Government and another by the Russian. 
The latest price noted is 7,000 francs. 


The 225 volumes 


....-Official sanction is likely to be given to the socie- 
ty for the young people of the English Wesleyan 
Church, under the title of the Wesley Guild. A com- 
mittee appointed by the British Wesleyan Conference 
have been considering a draft constitution for the Guild 
with a view of perfecting it. 
Conference says: 


One of the organs of the 


“* Nor can there be the slightest remaining question as to 
the desirability of instituting a Guild distinctively and ex- 
clusively Methodist. It is to be hoped that the Wesley 
Guild will maintain friendly relations with all similar in- 
stitutions; but it has its own work to do and a place in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church to occupy which cannot be 
filled, with anything like the same efficiency, by any other 
organization whatsoever.” 


....-The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Bickersteth, well 
known as the author of the poem ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day 
and Forever,”’ is cultivating the acquaintance of his 
Nonconformist neighbors. He recently invited them 
to his ducal castle, where he welcomed them most cor- 
dially. There was a prayer-meeting on the lawn, tho 
under cover, in which besides his Lordship, Baptist, 
Methodist and other ministers participated. Refresh- 
ments, including the sparkling cup, from which, how- 
ever, most of the guests refrained, were served, and 
then Bishop Bickersteth thanked his guests for honor- 
ing his invitation, and said the meeting did not mean 
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uniformity but confraternity. In the fundamental 
verities of the everlasting Gospel, ‘‘ we are all one and 
shall be one forever.’? After evensong in the Cathe- 
dral, tea was served, and a French missionary from 
South Africa described his work in that section of the 
Dark Continent. Among the guests were Mr. Wm. E. 
Dodge, of New York. 

....The recent vote of the House of Commons in fa- 
vor of opening museums, art galleries and libraries on 
Sunday, brings tg an end the labors of the Sunday 
Opening Society which is about to disband. On Sun- 
day, May 23d, the number of visitors to the galleries 
and museums of London was 11,000. This is counted 
very satisfactory by the advocates of Sunday opening, 
among whom are the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of 
Dunraven, Canon Barnet, of Bristol, and several bish- 
ops. The Rev. William Binns hails Sunday opening as 
a good thing. He writes: 

2] am a minister of religion myself. I do not want to 
drive people to listen to me, or to my fellow-ministers, just 
because, when the Sunday comes round, they can only choose 
between the church and the public house. Let us have a 
larger competition for the pleasure of theircompany. If 
it should often happen, as it may do, that they prefer the 
mighty ones who speak to them through the picture gallery 
andthe library, rather than the preachers who speak to 
them from the pulpit, letthem doso. They will all be the 
better worth preaching to when they come to listen to the 
preacher. And the preacher will preach all the better ser- 
mons when he knows that he has a more intelligent con- 
gregation than usual.” 


....The pages of the July Lutheran Church Review 
are giyen, for the most part, to articles on the Lutheran 
pulpit. The first points out prevalent errors in the pul- 
pit, such as the taking of unusual texts, giving prefer- 
ence to Old Testament texts, using overworn texts, lack 
of plan, purpose and directness; the second shows how 
texts are often misinterpreted; the third, how errors as 
to the law and the Gospel, Christ and his work, and the 
Word of God, get into sermons; the fourth, the evil re- 
sults of philosophical misconceptions; the fifth insists 
that too many ministers have not learned the difference 
between a sermon and an’‘essay, therefore their sermons 
lack in personal interest and personal application; the 
sixth declares that many sermons fail of result because 
they lack in spirituality; the seventh condemns the 
careless reading of hynins and Scriptures, as tho they 
were of no account, the ‘‘ half sing-song form of speech,”’ 
the cold, intellectual tone, too rapid speech, and too 
high pitch; the final article of the series gives reasons 
why Lutheran ministers should wear the gown. 


....There has already been inaugurated, in connection 
with the Atheneum Summer Schools at Saratoga, what is 
known as the Saratoga Summer School of Theology,under 
the general charge of Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. It opened two weeks ago with 
lecture courses on ‘‘ Ancient Israel among the Nations,”’ 
by Prof. J. T. McCurdy, of the University of Toronto, 
and on ‘‘ Corporate Society; or, Christian Sociology,”’ 
by Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the present week there will be courses on ‘‘ New 
Testament Literature,’’ and ‘‘ The Roman Catacombs,” 
by Dr. E. P. Gould, of the Episcopal Divinity School, of 
Philadelphia, and Prof. CharlesC. Stearns. The course 
will continue for six weeks, or until August 14th, and 
among other topics to come up will be ‘‘ The Christian 
Church and Roman Empire,’’ by the Rev. Henry Fergu- 
son, of Trinity College; ‘‘ Present Theological Tenden- 
cies,’’ by Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; ‘‘ The Storm and Stress of the Medieval and 
Modern Church,” by Prof. H. W. Hulbert, of Lane The- 
ological Seminary; ‘‘ Religious Life in New England,”’ 
by Dr. George Leon Walker; ‘‘ The Growth of Hym- 
nody,’’ by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, and ‘‘ The Right and 
Sphere of the State,” by Prof. William R. Terrett, of 
Hamilton College. There are also to be courses in bib- 
lical literature and lecture studies on ‘‘ The Wisdom 
Literature of the Old Testament.”’ 
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ENGLISH scholars are doing some excellent work for 
biblical and patristic literature. Specially noteworthy 
are the two series of Studies published by the Claren- 
don Press of Oxford—the ‘‘Anecdota Oxoniensia”’ and 
the ‘‘ Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica,’’ devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the publication of new texts and their dis- 
cussion. In the latest issue of the former (Vol. I, Part 
IX) we have a number of biblical and patristic relics of 
the Palestinian Syriac literature from manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library and the Library of St. Catherine 
on Mt. Sinai. These are edited by G. H. Gwilliam, of 
Oxford, F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge, and John F. Sten- 
ning, of Oxford. The biblical fragments here published 
for the first time are all from the Old Testament— 
namely, from Ex. 28, 1 Kings 2: 9, Job 22, Eccles. 9, sg. 
The Exodus fragments are portions of a text before 
published; and are all palimpsests, the upper writing 
upon which, according to Neubauer, is a Hebrew of the 
twelfth century. The fragment from 1 Kings is even a 
double palimpsest—namely, upon the Palestinian Syr- 
iac—is found an Apocrypha in Edessenic Syriac; and 
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upon this, again, is written an Arabic ‘‘ Prophetolo- 
gion.’”” The Septuagint text, that must here be presup- 
posed as the basis of the Syriac text, is by both Gwil- 
liam and Stenning regarded as the Lucian recension. 
In the latest issue of the ‘‘ Studia’’ (Vol. IV) Hicks dis- 
cusses St. Paul and Hellenism, and concludes that 
Paul’s method of exposition is really Greek, and that 
his training has been Hellenistic; and Ramsay investi- 
gates over the Galatia question in connection with the 
Acts, while Conybeare furnishes valuable text-critical 
matter for the Acta Pilati. 


....Prof. Dr. E. Nestle, the well-known Syriac and Bib- 
lical scholar of Ulm, reports in the Munich Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung, No. 123, the discovery of a portion of the oldest 
Polyglot Bible in existence, namely of the Hexapla of 
Origen. The find was madein a Greek palimpsest in Milan. 
The finder is the priest Giovanni Mercats, who since 1893 
has been engaged in investigating the Symmachus 
translation, one of the parts of the Hexapla. With 
some lacunae, the find gives us the Hexapla text of 
eleven psalms. The first column, containing the He- 
brew in Hebrew letters, is wanting; but, what is more 
important, the second, namely the Hebrew text in Greek 
transliteration, is here given; in the third column, depart- 
ing from the descriptionsof the Hexapla hitherto known 
from the Church Fathers, we find the Symmachus ver- 
sion, the Aquila, then the Septuagint, the Theodotion, 
the Variants. With reference to the value of the find, 
Dr. Nestle, among other things, notes that the manu- 
script can show us, in a much better manner than was 
possible heretofore, how the Alexandrian and Pales- 
tenian Jews at the time Origen pronounced and trans- 
cribed the Hebrew. 


....Two ancient steles have been found in a village 
near Nerab, not far from Aleppo, Syria, which is men- 
tioned in the list of the conquests made in Syria by 
Thothmes III. Both of these steles bear inscriptions in 
old Phenician characters. The language is Aramaic but 
full of archaic forms, which will prove to be of the 
greatest interest for the history of the evolution of the 
Semitic languages. One inscription says, ‘‘ This is the 
tomb of the priest Nasarbin, priest of Sahar-en-Nerab.”’ 
Sahar means the moon, whose chief temple was at 
Haran. Other gods mentioned were Shamash (the sun), 
Nikal and Nusk. The other inscription has the name 
of Agbar, also priest of Sahar-en-Nerab, who states that 
having been righteous before his god his days were 
prolonged, so that he saw the fourth generation and 
lived over a hundred years. He adds that he had been 
laid in the grave with only a white death cloth, but no 
vases of copper and silver; and, therefore, no one should 
disturb his rest. 


....Recently we mentioned the discovery and publica- 
tion, in English, by Morfill and Charles of a Slavonic 
Book of Enoch, differing materially from the famous 
Ethiopic work of that name. Independent of the Eng- 
lish version, and on the basis of other Slavonic manu- 
scripts, Prof. Bonwelsch, of Géttingen, has published a 
German version, in the Journal of the Géthingen 
Scientific Society, covering fifty-seven pages in Vol. I, 
No. 3. The question whether it is an exclusively Jew- 
ish work is still left undecided. 


....In atrilingual cuneiform inscription lately found 
at Ecbatana (now Hamadan) Artaxerxes describes the 
building of a palace. The word for palace in the Per- 
sian text is afadana. The same word occurs in the He- 
brew text of Daniel 11: 45, and M. Oppert suggests that 
js in Song of Solomon 3:9, is a scribe’s error for 
the same word. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for August 7th. 


DAVID’S KINDNESS.—2 Sam. 9g: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one to an- 
other, with brotherly love.”—Rom. 10:. 12. 


Notes.—‘‘ /s there yet any that is left?’’—It seems 
strange that David did not know; but he had been busi- 
ly engaged in the great wars that had created his great 
kingdom, reaching from Egypt to Assyria; and before 
his accession he had been a fugitive for years. Besides, 
on his accession any descendant and possible heir of 
Saul would have been likely to live in seclusion, from 
fear of being murdered, as was the Oriental custom in 
case of a new dynasty. ‘*A servant whose name was 
Ziba.’’—Perhaps an old slave who had risen to wealth, 
or perhaps the word means here a retainer. “* The 
kindness of God.’’—Which God requires as a duty con- 
sidering the oath to Jonathan. ** Lame on his feet.”’ 
—Caused by his falling, while his nurse was hurrying 
him away on news of the death of his father. See 2 
Sam. 4: 4. ‘In the house of Machir’’—Machir was a 
wealthy leader in the land of Gilead, and had probably 
been warmly attached to the house of Saul. **Lo- 
debar.’’—Near Mahanaim, and in the very vicinity where 
Ishbosheth and Abner had fought David.—‘‘ Mephibosh- 
eth.’’—Properly Mephibosheth is for Meribosheth, for 
Meribaal, meaning Hero of Baal. The word bosheth 
means shame, and was substituted by Jewish copyists 
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for Baal, because an idolatrous God is a thing of shame. 
In Saul’s family we have the word Baal, or dosheth, oc- 
curring twice, in Mephibosheth and Ishbosheth. This 
implies that idolatry was more common than is 
usually supposed, or else the word Baal was used as 
meaning simpiy Zord, and thus identified with Jehovah. 
‘* Fell on his face.""—The proper and usual way of 
showing honor to the king. “__«« Fear not.’’—Mephi- 
bosheth might well have feared that David would kill 
him as a member of the family of Saul, and a possible 
conspirator. Indeed, Ziba, afterward, perhaps truly, 
charged him with complicity in Absalom’s rebellion. 
“‘ Restore thee all the land of Saul.’’—Probably 
when Ishbosheth’s rebellion had been crushed, all other 
descendants of Saul fled, and the land came to David. 
‘“* Eat bread at my table continually.”’"—A kind, and 
yet a prudent act, as it showed Saul’s heir as having 
publicly renounced all rights of succession. “* Such 
a dead dog as I.’’—This was carrying servility further 
than necessary, and yet it was natural to one who was 
crushed by defeat of his father’s family, and by his own 
misfortune, and by the weakness of constant depend- 
ence. “* The king called Ziba.’,—He kept Saul’s 
grandson under his own eye, as it might not be safe to 
have him live on Saul’s estate; and also the capable 
servant could care for the land better than Mephibosheth 
could. ‘‘ Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants.” 
—lIt implies that he was a man of property and perhaps 
he did not like, after having been independent, to be 
made a servant again of Mephibosheth; and this may 
explain his apparent treachery to his master later. 

Instruction.—David was very late in seeking to fulfil 
his vow of faithfulness to the house of Jonathan. It is 
easy to make excuses for not doing such duties to others 
when they are not in our plain eyesight. 

Ziba was a servant of Saul, apparently a slave; and 
yet he rose to be a man of wealth. Wesee that Eastern 
slavery was a very different thing from such slavery as 
we have known of; for even one’s relatives might be 
slaves, and they were of the same race, were regarded as 
members of the family. 

‘‘ The kindness of God”’ is a peculiar expression. It 
implies such kindness as God requires, and it suggests 
such kindness as God bestows. Such kindness as he 
gives us we ought to give others. We pray: ‘‘ Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive.’’ 

We cannot help it that motives are mixed in life. 
David really wanted to show kindness to Jonathan’s 
son; he also wanted to keep his eye on any possible 
claimants to the throne. Here both gratitude to Jona- 
than and prudence for himself united in dictating his 
conduct. The two can properly gotogether. We are 
bidden to be wise as serpents, and yet harmless as 
doves. Love does not banish wisdom; the two may and 
should act together. A purely prudent man will be self- 
ish; a purely benevolent man will be weak and foolish. 

We may honor the faithful Machir, who had taken in 
the poor cripple, and had cared for him all these years 
with a beautiful loyalty. We owe a special duty to the 
unfortunate. 

We cannot help noticing the cringing servility that 
belongs to an irresponsible monarchy. Mephibosheth 
fellon his face, and called himself a dead dog, in his 
fear of the king. Contrast the manly way in which a 
man here calls on the President and shakes his hand. 

In the case of Mephibosheth we see the evil of not 
being brought up to have responsibiiity and care for 
one’s self. He had all his life been a dependent, and 
now was not able to take care of the property restored 
to him; and it had to be givento the care of another. 
Children should be taught self-reliance. 

David’s kindness to the crippled son of his old friend 
was genuine, notwithstanding its prudence. It reminds 
us of the kindness of Christ for us. We are helpless, 
unable to save ourselves, until Jesus, the King, comes 
to save us in his infinite mercy. 


Ministerial Register. 

BACHMAN, R. L., Presb., Utica. N. Y., accepts call to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

BURNHAM, W. H., Bapt., Fulton, accepts call to Har- 
mony, Mo. 

CALDWELL, Geo. A., South. Presb., Bristol, Tenn., died 
July 2d, aged 72. 

CRAIG, T. C., Cong., Bangor, Me., accepts call to Fran- 
conia, N. H. 

DAVIES, D. F., Prot. Epis., Mansfield, accepts professor- 
ship at Gambier College, O. 

HAIN, A. S., Luth., Hometown, Penn., accepts call to 
Athens, . 

HEBBERD, E. S., Meth., Brooklyn, N. Y.,died July 15th, 
aged 83. 

HUDSON, A. B., Com. No. Weymouth, Mass., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LITTLE, t; B., Presb., Davenport, accepts call to Shenan- 
doah, Ia. 


























MARBURY, O., Prot. Epis., Ellicott City, Md.,died July 
8th, aged 52. 

MARCELLUS, M., Cong., Renovo, Penn., accepts call to 

Swedish Ch., Cleveland, O 

PILGRIM, J. F.,German Ref., Philadelphia, Penn., died 
July rath, aged 58. 

ROBINSON, Georce L., Presb., Roxbury, Mass., accepts 
professorship in Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 

SKINNER, T. C., Bapt., Middlebury, accepts call to Lans- 
downe, Penn. 

TORRENCE, Hucu W., Presb., Parkersburg, Penn., died 
July 4th, aged 54. 
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Music. 


In Paris; June-July, 1896. 
BY EDWARD IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


A premiére in Paris as late as the end of June is 
scarcely a kind accident to any composer. It suggests 
a grim play on the biblical saying as to the first being 
last; and it does not necessarily mean that such a be- 
lated ‘‘first’’ will be first next autumn. The large and 
fashionable and extremely musical audience which filled 
the Opéra Comique’s spacious hall (alas, still tempo- 
rary !) the other night to listen to the initial representa- 
tion of ‘‘La Femme de Claude,” a three-act, tragic and 
essentially ‘‘ modern’’ opera, by M. Albert Cahen, was 
not only interested. It was compassionate over the fate 
of a work so long held back, so ‘‘ fubbed off and fubbed 
off,” like Mrs. Quickly’s account with Falstaff, that its 
sudden presentation in June’s last days (just as came 
the annual cléture of the second national musical theater 
of France) seemed in keeping. Whether Mr. Cahen’s 
opera, a curious one, will be a vital matter next Octo- 
ber in the city remains to be proved. One doubts it. 
Mr. Cahen is among the older and certainly among the 
respected musicians of France; a contemporary of 
Saint-Saéns and Ernest Reyer, an old writer, so to say, 
of the new and elaborate school of musical thought 
nevertheless; and in many of his traits allied to Masse- 
net. The ‘‘Femme de Claude” is based on Dumas’s 
famous play with the historic ‘‘Tue-la!” motto. By 
Dumas’s express desire, nevertheless, the libretto of M. 
Louis Gallet transmogrifies the original drama pretty 
completely. It eliminates all the perversities of its 
heroine as not a lyric exigency. It gives us a victim- 
ized, irritated and jealous spouse, who in a fit of anger 
and in order to save herself from a persecution, steals 
the plan of a mere battle-to-be, from her harsh husband 
—pulling it out of the coat pocket of his best friend dur- 
ing a scene of cajolery—and she meets a bullet from her 
husband’s pistol. Nobody can say just why she should 
be served so, under the circumstances. Here they all 
become too simple, and almost too innocent, for such 
adherence to the savage conclusion Dumas put to the 
tricky wickedness of the hateful Césarine Ruper. But 
so runs the opera-book. The period, too, is put back 
into the year 1792; the costumes accordant to it. Such 
being the externals of ‘‘La Femme de Claude”’ it will 
be seen that to recognize it as one does ‘‘ La Dame 
aux Camellias’’ turned into the ‘‘ Traviata,’ is 
an.actof rather explicit scrutiny and knowledge. The 
house was a brilliant one, all things considered. It was 
packed, including a large contingent of M. Cahen’s good 
friends. The critics are liberallyamong them. It was 
amusing to notice that in their faces and in their amia- 
bilities toward M. Cahen there was a_ suggestion of 
sympathy rather than congratulation—of sympathy 
prospective as well as of retrospective. M. Alfred Bru- 
neau’s countenance especially was a tolerable study; and 
his critique, next day, an admirable piece of—diplomacy, 
from one eminent musician toward another. M. Cahen 
looked philosophic, and he spoke after that manner, too. 
He did well to conform to it. His score is certainly in- 
teresting—singularly so, in much. But itis one of those 
‘‘tormented’’ (to use the French expression fitting it), 
elaborated partitions, in whicha restless, but limited in- 
tellectuality takes the place of lyrical beauty; where in- 
strumental effects supply the place, ina way, of dramatic 
deas and even of musical climaxes; and where the brain 
sweats, only to leave the auditor’s taste and nerves 
unmoved. The incongruousness of a hard, bald, con- 
temporary domestic drama, devoid of all romance and as 
commonplace as an article in a penny journal, set to music 
and sung as music, comes home to the listener in every 
scene; for no quite logical reason, to be sure, but it comes. 
The first act of the ‘‘ Femme de Claude ”’ is well-written, 
occasionally masterfully written, ever toilsomely, mathe- 
matically written—without adequate results. The cur- 
tain falls without one’s dissent and with expectation 
chiliing. A duet between the heroine and her tyrant (a 
guest in the house) and a little soldier’s “chanson do not 
save. The second act, a soirée, has a quaint Lorraine 
ballad falling to the second female réle of the opera, 
with achoral refrain; and a scene of some force, musical 
and emotional, possessing at least fire and heat. Mr. 
Cahen’s third act is prefaced by a better entreacte than 
the first trivial episode of the sort inthe score, and it 
presents a grave and at times beautiful soliloquy for 
Claude Ruper, a duet by no means tame (for soprano and 
baritone), one much less interesting between the hero- 
ine and her victim, and an abrupt and ineffective finale 
—chiefly the pistol-shot that ends matters. The first act 
fell flat on the critical Parisian public. The second act 
justified itself. The third act was admired—and in half 
an hour forgotten as to all its episodes, in the rollicking 
humor of Donizetti’s ‘‘ Don Pasquale,’”’ revived on the 
same evening in quaint and welcome contrast. Here 
was music, old,simple music, to be sure,but music—music 
that was still true, tresh, and worth listening to. The 
house was almost amusingly cordial to Donizetti's an- 
cient-mannered chef-d’euvre. It is only fair to M. 
Cahen to add that the premitre of his ‘‘Femme de 
C laude”’ was an ill-sung one, and that Mr. Danbé’s di- 
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rection and the playing of the fine band of the Opéra 
Comique could not amend the indifferent or nervous 
efforts of Miles. Pack and Pascal and of MM. Bouret, 
Jerome and Isnardon. It is to be feared that M. Cahen 
had the bad night of it after his opera that the inter- 
pretants deserved—not he. 

In speaking of contrasts to such efforts and examples 
of the hour as ‘‘ La Femme de Claude,”’ one cannot 
overpass the serious revival of Gluck’s,‘‘ Orpheus,”’ at 
the same house, with gifted young Mme. Delna in the 
title réle. As some one wrote of it when it was thus re- 
vived some months ago, ‘‘ Ah, the sane and healthful 
work!’ How classic, how pure and matchless, how lofty 
and serene it sounds, after these wild goings-on of the 
musical minds of the day—the big ones and the little 
ones. The direction of the Opéra Comique has spared 
no pains in presenting Gluck’s score accurately; omit- 
ting what has grown as mere excrescence on it, and re- 
storing what has been improperly excised. There are 
superficial and Frenchy defects in the representation, 
truly; but they eve superficial. Mme. Delna as Orpheus 
is, in no small share, a lesson in the grand style of sing- 
ing of grand music. Her recitatives would rejoice 
Gluck. The performance is one that can teach New 
Yorkers what dismal caricatures are such efforts at 
‘“‘Orpheus’’ as were made at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last season, for instance. The calm Gluck may 
well be avenged of such in the French city of his great- 
est triumphs and best works. 

At the Opéra ‘‘ Hellé,’’ the only recent new matter 
(one mot of unalloyed gold), alternates with ‘‘ Tann- 
hiauser,” and ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Sigurd,” 
‘‘Faust,’’ and ‘‘Samson and Dalila.’”’ M. Bruneau’s 
‘* Messidor’’ will be the autumn’s first novelty. In the 
Wagnerian work first named, Mr.Van Dyk has been the 
guest of honor; and Mme. Rose Caron, of course, the 
Elizabeth, and M. Renaud the Wolfram. Americans 
will be glad to know that Mr. Van Dyk is as admirable 
as ever in his splendor of declamation, and almost such 
in his sonority of organ—while his acting, as usual, 
leaves nothing to desire in the part. Mme. Caron’s di- 
minished voice cannot impair the dignity and pathos of 
her impersonation; and in M. Renaud one finds, as _ be- 
fore, an artist of the first traits of lyric distinction. 

The Conservatory’s annual examinations are in full 
progress, with many promising—and extremely anxious 
—dozens of young aspirants, the hopes of France for its 
national art, and luckily good hopes. The Academy of 
Fine Arts has also been in session, to hear the cantatas 
offered in concours for the Grand Prix de Composition 
Musicale. Each work occupied about half an hour in its 
performance. The best exeeutants of the national 
stage were deputed to be the interpretants. The first 
prize was won by young M. Mouquet, a pupil of the 
new President of the Conservatory, M. Théodore Dubois. 
The second and third honors fell respectively to MM. 
d’Ivry and Halphen, each onea scholar of Massenet. 
Of M. Mouquet, especially, there are fine predictions. 

The Normandy Exposition at Rouen has been signal- 
ized, musically, by a noteworthy series of concerts, 
devoted to leading French composers, with their con- 
currence and presence. M. Massenet, M. Widor, M. 
Guilmant, M. Saint-Saéns and others have assisted at 
thes eauditions of programs consisting of their works. 

On this side the water, as one may be sure, the inter- 
est has been deep in all that concerns the regrettable 
failure of Messrs. Abbey and Grau, and the temporary 
hampering or complications in the plans of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House thereby; and it has been 
regarded as an international affliction. That it would 
be a long embarrassment for the Metropolitan no- 
body anticipated. Thatthe break, meaning it seems 
hardly less than a third of a million of dollars, 
was due as much to quite needlessly large salaries 
of star singers and to quite an unnecessary operatic 
force is generally felt on the European side; and this 


old error, rather than any untoward concurrent new 
ventures, is censured. But never did a management 
have more good-will of artists, stockholders and public 
than the two directors of the Metropolitan’s recent amaz- 
ing seasons. Confidence in their outlook is as firm as 
confidence in their dealings with the musical world. 

It is a coincidence of dolorous note that the long and 
successful career of Sir Augustus Harris was so suddenly 
closed in the hight of one of his London seasons— 
almost at the same time with the announcement of the 
misfortune of Messrs. Abbey and Grau. His death 
ends a typical impresario’s typical biography. He died, 
withal, respected but not rich; and he died requesting 
that there should be no interruption to the Covent Gar- 
den season. No interruption was there. ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Mastersingers’”’ were sung, while the veteran 
impresario was sleeping his last sleep not far away. In 
view of the accession of Mr. Maurice Grau to the charge 
of the establishment, arrangements for Covent Garden 
are likely that may be of indirect and direct benefit to 
New York. 

By the time this article is in print the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival of 1896 and the revival of the Nibelungen Cyclus 
will be in progress. But advices more recent than the 
article on the topic, appearing in this journal in May, 
give no obvious cause for discussing it now d'une forte 
voix, 

The information quoted from journals on this side as 
to Mr. Ignace Paderefski’s complete nervous collapse 
and the cancellation of all the pianist’s engagements for 
at least the earlier part of next season, is confirmed. 
The player’s outlook is a serious one. He is tempora- 
rily a nervous wreck. Is the cause art—or money ? 
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Education. 


THE most interesting experiment in industrial 
training now in progress in the United States is that of 
the introduction of reindeer into Alaska under the aus- 
pices of the Government. The economic bearings of 
this enterprise are summed up as foilows by the Com- 
missioner of Education in a recent circular letter: 


“From the point of view of educating and civilizing the 
Alaskans, the introduction of reindeer to Alaska is all im- 
portant, for the simple reason that it furnishes an employ- 
ment for these people that at once make them profitable 


to immigrants from the States in the way of furnishing 


teamsters to connect one village with another, and to con- 

nect the producing regions (like the gold region) with the 

seaport at Chilkat. Leaving the natives as hunters and 

fishermen, there is a future only of starvation and extinc- 

tion. Elevated to herders and teamsters, there is a future 

of great importance for them, and a future in which the 

interests of the white people immigrating into that north- 

ern region will conspire with philanthropy. Those people 

will be saved, and not at the expense of the people of the 

States, but for the benefit of the people of the States—for 

the mutual benefit of both natives and immigrants from 

the States.”’ 

The plan proposed by the Commissioner is to establish 

two large herds. The first one is already established 

at Port Clarence near the Bering Strait. It is proposed 

to organize a new one north of Bristol Bay on the Kus- 

kokwin River. From these two herding stations the 

deer would be distributed in small herds (from one to 

two hundred each), together with native herders who 

have been well trained in the art of taking care of 

reindeer, to the various missionary stations near by. 

This will make a continuous line of small herds dis- 

tributed to missionary stations from Katmai, on the 

strait that separates Kadiak from the mainland, up to 
the important station at St. Michael’s, north of the mouth 
of the Yukon River, and from thence to the Port Clar- 
ence Station, thence northward to the Episcopal mis- 
rionary station at Point Hope, thence northward to the 
Point Barrow station. Also a line of stations on the 
Yukon River from its mouth to Kosorifsky, Nulato, and 
on up to the gold region at Forty Mile Creek. If two 
herds (of fifteen hundred each) could be established at 
the two points named (Port Clarence and the Kuskok- 
win River)experience has shown that their annual in- 
crease, if they were well cared for, would amount to 
enough to furnish three herds per year of two hundred 
each. For the furtherance of this important work Con-. 
gress made an appropriation of $6,000 in the session of 
1893, and of $7,500 in 1894, ’95 and ’96, respectively. 

For the next fiscal year (1897) the appropriation has 
been raised to $12,000. It will be remembered that the 
first appeals to Congress were vain, and the work was 
begun in 1891 and maintained for nearly three years by 
private subscriptions. These were secured through the 
personal efforts of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, aided freely by 
the religious and secular press of the country. 


....The London Journal of Education has discovered 
that ‘‘bogus degrees” are a relic of medieval simplic- 
ity. Says this Journal: 

‘“We have lately come across an amusing incident of a 
purchase ot a degree, or rather degrees, in a work of the 
learned Jesuit Raynaud (circa 1662 A.D.), who, not without 
good reason, regards the conferring or accepting of such a 
degree ‘a mortal sin.’ A certain notary of Avign- 
on, famous for his loud and blustering ways, thought to 
improve his position in the legal world by taking a degree 
in Civil Law and Jurisprudence. He had no knowledge of 
the subject, and was as familiar with Gratian and Justinian 
as a new-born babe; but he possessed, what is superior to 
knowledge everywhere, ‘ brass’ (in his pockets and on his 
face). Avignon, he knew, was too respectable to further 
his unscrupulous ambition; so he turned his back con- 
temptuously on his own country as unworthy of his notice, 
and set out forthe neighboring town of Orange. . . . 
He sent in his name to the scholastic authorities, and the 
necessary fees—alack! we are not told the amount— 
through the guardians of public safety (7.e., the health 
officers and inspectors of the day); and ina few. hours, with- 
out any sort of examination or test, he received a doctor’s 
diploma. Thrusting the precious document into his pocket, 
as he was too ignorant to understand the Latin in which it 
was worded, or too excited, he rushed back to Avignon to 
show his new honors. But, to his consternation, he was 
received with roars of laughter; by some misunderstanding 
he had been made a Doctor of Medicine. Undeterred, he 
went again with fresh money, and just as easily received 
the coveted Doctorate of Law; and, as Raynaud says, he 
could with equal ease have been made a Master of Arts or 
Doctor of Divinity, had he taken a fancy to those titles.” 


....The two American Women who have received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from German universi- 
ties this year are Miss Georgiana Lee Morrell and Miss 
Alice Luce. Miss Morrell is a graduate of Vassar, and 
before going to Germany was a teacher in the Girls 
High School in Brooklyn. She was the first woman at 
Heidelberg admitted to the English lectures, and she 
won her degree by translating a poem from the Auchin- 
leck manuscript in Edinburgh from Middle English into 
German and editing it. Miss Luce is the fourth woman 
upon whom Géttingen has bestowed a doctor’s degree. 
Wellesley was her a/ma mater, and between her gradu- 


ation and her term at Gottingen she spent two years in 
the study of philology at Leipzig. 
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Literature. 
The Barras Memoirs.* 


IN closing our review of the first two volumes of 
these memoirs, several months ago, we came to the 
conclusion that tho, when read hastily, without due 
comparison with other sources of information, it 
might be easy to imagine that the work would be of 
some standard value in relation to the period from 1789 
to 1816, a careful perusal rendered this position unten- 
able. If in the first two volumes we found so ‘‘ many 
evasions, suppressions and perversions of acknowl- 
edged facts’’ that we were led to regard ‘‘the whole 
with suspicion,’’ we find in the present two no reason 
to change and every reason to strengthen the opinion 
then expressed. Indeed, it has become even more 
difficult to believe that these memoirs are the work 
of any sane mind, so full are they of unmitigated 
spite and vileness, not merely toward public charac- 
ters, who might be supposed to have excited the au- 
thor’s hate or jealousy, in the troubled political arena 
of that day, but toward every man or woman who is 
luckless enough to have arrested his momentary at- 
tention, even those whom he admits to have served 
him getting but little if at all better treatment at his 
hands than those who opposed him. With the sole 
exceptions of his mother, who was fortunate enough 
to die many years before her son, and his wife, upon 
whose forgiving kindness the old reprobate’s last 
days were dependent for care, if not for support, his 
statements in regard to every woman whom he men- 
tions are unspeakably and inexcusably vile. 

In the nature of things it would be impossible to 
disprove such slanders as Barras so freely dispenses 
in any other way than by a general denial, even if all 
the parties were living. In that case the burden of 
proof would have to rest upon him. The fact that he 
did not attempt to publish them during his lifetime is 
in itself a suspicious circumstance. But if these 
slanders would then have revolted the moral sense of 
any community they become doubly disgusting when 
we see them heaped by a cowardly dead hand upon 
the helpless fame of women, many of whom were once 
esteemed to be as pure of heart as they were known 
to be fair of face, and not one of whom, not even the 
worst of them, but was immeasurably superior to the 
moldering wretch whose contaminating malice has 
silently festered around their memories (for the man- 
uscript memoirs had been freely passed from hand to 
hand) for three-fourths of a century before being ex- 
posed to the antiseptic air of a healthy public opinion. 

The most charitable supposition would be that 
jealousy and defeated ambition, working upon a 
physique ruined by debauchery, had really turned the 
man’s brain, so that he had become as irresponsible 
for his ravings as the worst lunatic in Bedlam. 

There are probably grains of truth in this muck heap 
of lies, and it would be possible to sift some of them 
out, but would it be worth while? It would require 
an immense amount of research. In our review of 
the first two volumes we were at the pains to compare 
his statements with the evidence of others, with the 
result that it was impossible, in justice, to take the 
unsupported word of the ex-Director. Not only are 
his relations proved to be false by many contemporary 
authorities whose work is believed to be trustworthy 
by impartial judges, including Taine, who had access 
to the then unpublished memoirs of Barras, but he 
over and over again contradicts himself. 

Yet Barras is artful in his way. A good part of 
his strength lies in his skill in suppressing certain 
well-known facts to which it would be difficult for 
him to refer, and yet preserve the exalted republican 
pose which he desires to keep before the world. Dur- 
ing his Directorate he was able to get hold of and 
destroy much of the documentary evidence which 
would have proved his responsibility for the massacres 
in and near Toulon, but enough remained to justify 
Taine in the assertion that to Barras was due the 
chief blame for the more than two thousand and five 
hundred capital executions which, within six hapless 
months took place in that small city, and that these 
were mostly wealthy persons whose property was 
confiscated nominally for the State, but in reality 
principally for the behoof of Barras and his associates. 
Perhaps it will not be necessary to mention that these 
things have escaped a memory so tenacious of aught 
that would redound to the discredit of another. 

Later on—during the days of the Directorate—a 
similar lapse of memory occurs in regard to the whole- 
sale executions and violent outrages of all sorts which 


* Memoirs or Barras, MEMBER OF THE DirecToRATE. Edited by 
Geo, Duxvy. Harper & Brothers. Vols. III and IV, 
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characterized that unhappy period. But he cannot 
escape his share of the responsibility, notwithstanding 
that, by the help of Fouché, he thought he had re- 
moved the traces of his complicity with the worst of 
them. One of the most interesting passages of the 
last volume is Barras’s account of the way in which he 
and his old archenemy Fouché met during the days 
preceding the first Restoration, breakfasting and din- 
ing together, and mutually yielding up compromising 
papers, altho he says that the ex-Minister of 
Police did not relinquish all that he should have done, 
while the latter might probably have said the same. 
Both men had voted for the death of Louis XVI, both 
had committed countless acts of which they had 
abundant reason to feel ashamed—if either of them 
had been capable of any other sort of shame than that 
which comes from the fear of consequences. But 
now, when both had much to fear and something to 
hope, the two jackals made common cause for a short 
period. It is plain that both of them congratulated 
themselves upon thus preserving their worthless old 
lives to the peaceful finish which neither of them de- 
served. 

Many better men than they were executed by the 
orders of Louis XVIII, but it was not for love of these 
two that their lives were spared. Tho they had suc- 
ceeded in destroying much of the evidence against 
themselves they had been careful to preserve some 
documents which they were able—so one must infer 
from the remarks of Barras—to sell to the returned 
monarch as the price of their immunity from punish- 
ment. 

During the life of Barras, and ever since, it has been 
asserted from time to time, if not absolutely proved, 
that at the very moment when Bonaparte seized the 
supreme power Barras was playing what he deemed a 
very skilful game by which he intended either to grasp 
the reins of government into his own hands or to pass 
them over into those of the Bourbons. There is a 
good deal of testimony which seems to corroborate 
this belief of so many of Barras’s contemporaries, tho 
no absolute proof has yet been brought forward. On 
the other hand Barras is equally unable to prove his 
innocence. As he knew that members of the Bourbon 
party possessed compromising letters of his, he could 
not deny their existence, but asserted that he only re- 
sponded to the Bourbon overtures in order to thwart 
their designs upon the liberties of France. 

Barras would fain have us believe that his safe so- 
journ in France during his later years was due to the 
respect which his character for firmness and integrity 
had inspired even in the breasts of his enemies—a 
claim as ridiculous as some others which he puts for- 
ward with the effrontery of absolute moral imbecility. 
Truth, honor, magnanimity, superiority to all pecun- 
iary considerations, are some of the lofty attributes 
which he is forever ascribing to himself. But the 
grounds to support these claims are very hard to find. 
Truth? There is hardly a writer of that time, no 
matter on which side his personal sympathies might 
be arrayed, who does not at one time or another 
prove the untruthfulness of Barras. Honor? What 
does he know of the meaning of the word—this be- 
trayer of all who were foolish enough to trust him ! 
This tragucer’of dead women! Magnanimity? A 
great soul forgives; and when did Barras ever forgive 
from the greatest to the least of all those whom he 
conceives to have injured or affronted him ? 

Had the man confined himself to the purely histor- 
ical matters of which he had cognizance, we should 
have been compelled to treat his memoirs seriously. 
But he has so confounded accidentally told truths 
with premeditated sianders, that one is saved the 
trouble. Historians will read the filthy pages—be- 
cause they must, since they have been printed—but 
no one who cares for a reputation for accuracy will 
dare to quote from them any assertion which is not 
supported by other and more reliable testimony. 





‘Recent Fiction. 


Wuite Aprons. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. (Boston; 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) There is a goodly smack 
of old-time romance in this beautiful book. Old Vir- 
ginia, when it was a colony and passing through the 
period of trouble a century prior to the Revolutionary 
War, is the scene, and the characters have a historical 
touch. We heartily praise the excellent workmanship 
of the story, and send our readers to these pages fora 
fine impression of both the romance and the realities of 
early colonial life in the South. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Henry Frith. (New York: Macmillan &. Co. 
$1.00.) A very good translation of ‘‘ Zartarin sur Les 
Alps,’ with the illustrations of the Paris edition, No 
pleasanter summer book can be found, 
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AN ArT FAILURE. By John W. Harding. (Chicago: 
F. Tennyson Needy.) This is a story of the Latin Quar- 
ter in Paris, and in its general plotit resembles Daudet’s 
‘* Sapho’’; but the moral tone of the story is not so glar- 
ingly bad as that of the French novel. Doubtless, the 
picture of life istrue. It is not agreeable to our taste, 
however; and we do not see why such stories should de- 
light any clean mind. 


MADELON. By Mary £. Wilkins. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) We regret to say that in many 
places the style of this book is bad; but it is difficult to 
discover the source of its badness. Is it deliberate af- 
fectation? Is it carelessness? We are inclined to think 
that it is both, with the addition of a native harshness 
of taste. For example, we copy the first paragraph of 
the story: 

“‘There was a new snow over the village. Indeed, it had 
ceased to fall only at sunset, and it was now eight o'clock. 
It was heaped apparently with the lightness of foam on the 
windward sides of the roads, over the fences and the stone 
walls, and on the village roofs. Its weight was evident 
only on the branches of the evergreen trees, which were 
bent low in their white shagginess, and lost their upward 
spring.”’ 

We feel sure that a careful writer would have left out 
the words ‘‘indeed”’ and ‘‘only”’ in the second sen- 
tence, and the ‘‘ windward sides of the roads’’ is inac- 
curate. There is but one windward side to speak of in 
such a case, no matter how many roads. T. B. Aldrich, 
in his song from the Persian, wrote correctly: 

“And sadder they whose longing lips 
Kiss empty air, and never touch 
The dear, warm mouth of those they love.” 

It would have been ridiculous had he written it mouths 
instead of mouth. But the final clause of the last sen- 
tence in Miss Wilkins’s paragraph is absolutely incohe- 
rent, grammatically indefensible. Note how the verbs 
run: ‘‘ Hts weight was evident only on the branches of 
the evergreen trees, which were bent low in their white 
shagginess, and /ost their upward spring.’’ Doubtless 
she meant had Jost; but why did she not so write it? 
This certainly is a slovenly beginning, and all through 
the book the diction frequently becomes even worse, 
sometimes falling into crudity which is positively offen- 
sive toevery law of literary conduct. This is surprising 
on account of the excellent diction in which a large part of 
the story is clothed. We speak of it because Made/on is 
a powerful story; a dreary, hard, grinding, worrying 
story, but powerful. Miss Wilkins seems to be quite una- 
ble to imagine anything in life worth writing about save 
what is dry, mean, narrow and wrong in some way or 
other. Her people are the unhappiest, the leanest, the 
hungriest and the most unfortunate generally that ever 
lived or were imagined. She makes them almost in- 
teresting; they certainly are a wonderful set. After 
reading the book we feel as if we had been living fora 
year, cramped and ill-fed, among people whose teeth 
were bad, whose voices were disagreeable, whose skin 
rattled when they breathed, whose thoughts were crude- 
ly bitter, whose loves and hopes and hates were some- 
how misshapen, and whose only claim to generous at- 
tention rested upon the basis of their deformities of 
moral character. Miss Wilkins’s craftsmanship is fine 
when it comes to building characters of this sort. Her 
conception of them is clear, her sympathy with them is 
perfect. She is not, in the ordinary sense, a realist; she 
is a romancer witha realistic touch. There is not a 
character in Madelon of which one can say: ‘Here is 
a person whose like I have met.’’ They are all made out 
of the whole cloth, images of what Miss Wilkins 
conjures up with a genius most remarkable for its 
dreary and lugubrious pictures framed in the most ir- 
regular style ever invented. Madelon will haunt the 
memory of many a reader. 


Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly. Two Vols. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
In this work Zola exaggerates his defects as a novelist, 
and at the same time brings out to their fullest extent 
his amazing powers as a word-painter of panoramas. 
Historical, controversal, religious, sensational, tedious, 
these two volumes will afford food for appetites various, 
and ground for all sorts of praise and objection. The 
translation is a good one, and the book does, in a way, 
for Rome what Lourdes did for the celebrated shrine. 
It is Zola’s bird’s-eye view of Rome as it was, as it is, 
and as Zola would like it to be. 


A SUMMER IN ARcADy: A TALE OF NATURE. By James 
Lane Allen. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) We 
take it for granted that Mr. Allen has read the long 
preface to Jean Jacques Rousseau’s ‘‘ La Nouvelle Hélo- 
ise’; but whether he has read it or not, in his foreword 
to A Summer in Arcady he takes precisely Rousseau’s 
ground. His story is not food for babes, he thinks; and 
he hopes that it will reform some person or other. He 
waves a red flag to warn the coming reader that there 
are moral dafigers in his pages. We do not see any 
ground for all this inquietude. Mr. Allen’s story is not 
so very formidable, altho there are some things in it 
which ought not to be there, as Mr. Allen doubtless felt 
when he came to write his preface. He speaks very 
confidently of the ‘‘ mission” of his story. We think 
that its only value is its pretty story, prettily told; that 
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its only marked defect is in its pandering to an unwhole- 
some taste for ‘‘ being frank’’ where frankness is not 
needed in fiction so evidently written for the delectation 
of young people. Mr. Allen has genius; his style is or- 
nate, but pleasing; and he tells a story well. We hope 
that he will find a better note than he has struck in this 
novelet. A large part of A Summer in Arcady is admir- 
able in every way; the whole of it might have been made 
so. There was no excuse whatever. for lugging into it 
something to make it need a long prefatory apology— 
none save the worn-out French theory that to cure erotic 
irregularities we have but to picture them with a certain 
deprecatory unction. We prefer an artist who frankly 
selects moral improprieties because they seem to him 
picturesque and catchy, to one who uses them freely and 
then runs up a signal of warning and pretends to be a 
great reformer. A novel is a novel; it goes into all 
hands. It should be clean enough for any. 


Harper & Brothers have issued a handsome library 
edition of THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, by 
Mark Twain ($1.75), with a fine portrait of the author 
facing the title-page. This is Mr. Clemens’s master- 
piece. It is a book that will live, not as a great story, 
but as a truthful, tho somewhat exaggerated sketch, or 
series of sketehes, of Southern life in the days of slav- 
ery. No other writer has equaled Mark Twain in mak- 
ing the absolute impression of what were the salient, 
distinguishing features of that life. 


Tue Lure or FAME. By Clive Holland. (New York: 
New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.00.) This beauti- 
ful book, from a new publishing house, is not only 
pleasing to the sight, but it has a distinct charm of 
style. The story is told simply, tersely and engagingly, 
by a man who, on accouni of a crime and a controlling 
sorrow, went to a little village in Norway, where he be- 
came a teacher. Two children, a boy and a girl, fall 
under his influence. It chances that both have genius; 
the girl as a singer, the boy as a writer; and the pathetic 
issue of the story comes of the girl’s success and the 
boy’s failure, all on account of the teacher’s influence. 
It is a well-written and touching story, and the pub- 
lishers have given it a very attractive dress. 


A STRANGE, SAD ComeDy, By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
(New York: The Century Company. $1.25.) This 
bright and entertaining novel ran as a serial in a maga- 
zine, and is now given a permanent setting in book form 
by the Century Co. The story’s scene is partly in Vir- 
ginia and partly in New York, and there is a very fine 
contrast drawn between the Southern and Northern 
characters introduced. Just the book for a shady spot 
and a hammock of a warm summer day. 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.) There isa fas- 
cination in this book. The author has used his materi- 
als well, so far as art goes. It is long since we read 
fiction in which the sorrows and passions and hardships 
of the poor were so thrillingly presented, 


QUAINT CRIPPEN. By Alwyn M. Thurber. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) The hero of this story is 
acommercial traveler, and the story itself gives us a 
breezy waft of true American life. The style is fresh 
and bright, tho a trifle ‘‘ journalistic,” and from begin- 
ning toend there is no flagging of spirit. A very read- 
able story. 

THE CAVALIERS. By S. R. Keightly. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) The romance of the days 
of Cromwell and King Charles is used to excellent 
effect in this story of daring adventure, love, loyalty 
and courage. 


THosE Goop Normans. By Gyp. Translated by 
Marie Jussen (Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00.) 
Here is a story of Gyp’s, which, even in the English 
translation, has the sparkle and bouquet of light wine. 
It is very, very light, indeed; but it is bright, amusing 
and subtly feminine as well as archly satirical. Gyp is 
not a,great novelist; but she never fails to be entertain- 
ing. 


Mark He¥FRON. By Alice Ward Bailey. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) American life is strenu- 
ously present in this story, and we feel as we read that 
the author has been aclose observer. ‘‘ Christian Sci- 
ence,” as it is called, comes in fora good share of at- 
tention during che course of the story, with hypnotism 
and the like to give colorto some incidents. The scene 
is partly at a summer school, partly in Chicago at the 
time of the World’s Fair, and partly in the South. 


Worth White. By fF. F/. Montrésor. (New York: 
Edward Arnold. 75 cents.) Two short, sad _ stories 
make up the contents of this little book, which the pub- 
lishers have printed beautifully, and given a neat and 
a‘tractive binding. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTONS OF JOAN OF ARC. 
Sieur Louis de Compte. Translated from the French by 
Jean Francois Alden. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50.) Mark Twain is the author of this book, which 
in the form of a romance gives a brilliant picture of the 
life and times of Joan of Arc. We read the story as a 


By the 


serial and are glad now to greet it in its present attract- 
ive form. 


It is a great historical picture; graphic 
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writing was never made more effective than we find it in 
these stirring pages. Joan of Arc’s childhood, girl- 
hood and warriorhood and the great romance of her in- 
spiration are delineated quaintly, distinctly and with 
singular and sustained fascination. The illustrations 
by F. V. Du Mond and those from old paintings and 
statues are many and fine. Indeed, it is a book to be 
read and remembered as a forceful and captivating ro- 
mance brimming with the beauty of a great life. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. An Unfinished Romance by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Robert Louis Stevenson was not a great 
novelist; but he was a great writer. This unfinished 
story shows him at his greatest asa master of style. 
As a romance, however, the Weir of Hermiston does not 
strike us as remarkable. Plainly Stevenson was aiming 
to hit popular attention with it, and was making a 
strenuous effort to get into the good graces of the crowd 
whose taste is for seductions and sensational conse- 
quences. So far ashe went the work is brilliantly done, 
judged from a literary and artistic point of view. The 
fragment is a wonderful bit of word-conjuring and 
phrase-making. Mr. Sidney Colvin’s long and interest- 
ing editorial note at the end of the volume is anattempt 
to give Stevenson’s plan for the conclusion of the story. 
It can scarcely prove satisfactory to any reader. Still 
there seemed to be a call for something of the sort, and 
Mr. Colvin certainly has done the best that was possi- 
ble. As the last piece of work done by the great writer 
the Weir of Hermiston will be regarded with pathetic 
interest. The glossary of Scotch words at the end of the 
volume will be needed by ordinary readers. 


THE XITH COMMANDMENT. By Aalliwell Sutcliffe. 
(New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. $1.25.) The 
present reviewer was once ata little grain mill in the 
Southern mountains. The grim old miller was grinding 
a grist of wheat, weevil, cockle-seed, smut-grains and 
beetle shards all mixed together. ‘‘Hit air for ole 
*squire Sams’s fam’ly,”’ he remarked, with an atrocious 
smile, ‘‘they likes dark flour.”” The X/th Commana- 
ment is a novel for those who like dark fiction. It is 
made up of all the sins and crimes known to men and 
women. It is a well-ground grist. The author is a 
clever craftsman who does his work with artistic con- 
science. The publishers have given the book a hand- 
some dress. 


THE DUCHESS OF PowyYSLAND. By Grant Allen. (New 
York: The American Publishing Co. $1.00.) Mr. 
Grant Allen was, once upon a day, a pleasing writer of 
popular seience sketches; nowadays he goes in for 
nothing which is not cheaply sensational or worse. We 
have not much fear that this rather commonplace story 
will do any great harm; but it will do no good. 


THE VICTORY OF EzryY GARDNER, by Jmogen Clark 
(New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.75), is a good short 
story, well written and interesting, with at least one 
character in it quite worth knowing. We have read 
this little book with more pleasure than a mere story 
usually gives, and we heartily commend it to those who 
like fresh and striking sketches of picturesque life. 


PRINCESS ANNE: A Story of The Dismal Swamp, and 
Other Sketches. By Albert R. Ledoux. (New York: The 
Looker-on Publishing Co. 50 cents.) Four short 
sketches, both fiction and of real life, all of them inter- 
esting, make up this little book. The one we like best 
is ‘‘A Hackle in the Nesse,” telling of a day’s angling 
for trout and grayling, and making us long for a cast 
or two above the riffles. 





THE CANYONS OF THE CoLoRADO. By /. W. Powell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., formerly Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. (Flood & Vincent, Chautauqua 
Press, Meadville, Penn.) 

The history of this volume adds much to its interest. 
Back of it lies, first of all, a preliminary reconnoiter of 
the mountain region of Colorado, made by the author in 
1867, with a company of naturalists, students and ama- 
teurs. He had then a glimpse of the cafions of the 
Grand River, and his first touch of the passion to ex- 
plore the far grander cafions of the Colorado. This he 
was enabled to do in 1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872, in the 
United States explorations of those years. A popular 
account of their results was published in Scribner's 
Monthly, in 1874, in four articles, prepared at the re- 
quest of the editors. The Report to the Government 
the same year contained Mr. Powell’s daily journal of 
the exploration, which was published in response to Mr. 
Garfield’s insistence that it should be. This did not, 
however, satisfy the demand for a fuller, popular ac- 
count of the region and its exploration. 

The present volume is the response to this demand, 
which is met in its chapters with all the resources of 
copious illustration applied to a subject matter of un- 
paralleled interest, and aided by a very considerable 
power of literary description. The volume as it stands 
claims attention on three grounds, any one of which 
gives it more than usual importance: first, as a popular 
descriptive geology of a region which absolutely has 
nothing in the world to be compared with it; next, asa 
thrilling account of an adventurous exploration which 
could not have been harder, more dangerous, or included 
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in it more elements of thrilling interest had it been 
in the polar seas or in the heart of the Himalayas, and 
finally as an account of the Indians who inhabit the bor- 
dering lands and of the wonders of these bordering lands, 
and of the remains of the extinct races of cliff dwellers 
and their works. 
speak here. 


Of these last two heads we cannot 
Our readers must go to the book forthem. 
They will find it abounding in illustrations which, tho 
gathered by the author from other publications of his 
own, are the original work done in hisown expeditions. 
Taken together and interpreted by the measures 
given in his descriptive pages they make the most won- 
derful representations of natural scenery the human 
imagination can have to struggle with. 

The Colorado River empties, as our readers know, 
into the Gulf of California below the American border. 
From Fort Yuma at its junction with the Gila River, the 
bed of the Colorado rises slowly on its way through the 
sandy plains of Arizona, until about 200 miles above its 
mouth it gets into the mountains and near the great 
bend at Fortification Rock, 200 miles further north, 
strikes into the tremendous plateaus, which rise one 
upon another in massive steps, thousands of teet high, 
until the snow-clad summits of the Rocky Mountains 
are reached. For 217 miles above the junction of Vir- 
gin River the Colorado at the bottom of the Grand 
Cafion, has worn its bed down to a depth of 3,000 feet. 
Through a large part of this erosion the river makes its 
way amid walls often more than 3,000 feet high and 
which present a truly astonishing variety of forms. 
The geologic stratification of these bounding walls is 
wholly unique in itscharacter. The wall is not an un- 
varying face of granitic rock, such as we have inthe 
cliffs of the Yosemite, but broken into infinite forms and 
structural masses variegated with at least seven bands 
of richly colored rocks, stratified with limestones, jas- 
pers and enormous beds of ‘‘ chert, agates, and carne- 
lians.’” We quote Mr. Powell’s graphic description: 

‘*Now to recapitulate: The black gneiss below, Soo feet 
in thickness; the varigated quartzite, 800 feet in thickness; 
the cliff sandstone, 500 feet in thickness; the alcove sand- 
stone, 700 feet in thickness; the red wall limestone, 1,600 feet 
in thickness; the banded sandstone, 800 feet in thickness; 
the tower limestone, 1,000 feet in thickness. 

“These are the elements with which the wall is con- 
structed, from the black buttress below to the alabaster 
tower above. All of these elements weather in different 
forms, and are painted in different colors so that the wall 
presents a highly complex fagade.* A wall of homogeneous 
granite, like that in the Yosemite, is but a naked wall, 
whether it be 1,000 or 5,000 feet high; but a fagade 
of seven systems of rock has its sublimity multiplied seven- 
fold ’’ (p. 380). 


The erosion which produced this enormous cafion was 
not confined to the valley of the Colorado, but extends 
over an area 200,000 miles square, whose river banks 
present very similar, tho less impressive, phenomena. 
As one descends the Grand Cafion, those lateral streams, 
each with its appropriate cafion, break in upon its walls, 
pour their floods into it, and add new elements of won- 
der and variety, and make it ‘‘a composite of thousands 
and tens of thousands of gorges.’’ Indescribing the im- 
pressions of the gorge as seen from below, the author 
rises into the language of art: 


‘All these canyons unite to form one grand canyon, the 
most sublime spectacle on the earth. Pluck up Mt. Wash- 
ington by the roots to the level of the sea and drop it head 
first into the Grand Canyon and the dam will not force its 
waters over the wail’’ (p. 390). 

‘Besides the elements of form, there are elements of 
color; for here the colors of the heavens are rivaled by the 
colors of the rocks. The rainbow is not more replete with 
hues. But form and colordo not exhaust all the divine 
qualities of the Grand Canyon. Itisthe land of music. The 
river thunders in perpetual roar, swelling in floods of 
music when the storm gods play upon the rocks, and fading 
away in soft and low murmurs when the infinite blue of 
heaven is unveiled. Mouniains of music swell in 
the rivers, hills of music billow in the creeks, and meadows 
of music murmur in the rills that ripple over the rocks’’ 
(p. 394). 


The book is copiously and magnificently illustrated, tho 
the illustrations are not properly arranged and often 
fail to fit the page they stand against. It is a pity that 
it is provided with no map, tho we have found our 
Rand & McNally a fairly adequate guide. 

The book contains little to attract travelers, even of 
the bold and adventurous class. Seen from above the 
cafion is only a great rift in a barren, featureless and 
repulsive desert, and below, the river and its bed are a 
route so hazardous, so full of peril and of hardship, as 
to daunt the stoutest explorer. Four of the author's 
party deserted within forty-five miles of the end, their 
hearts failing them at the final struggle which con- 
fronted them. The passage was considered imprac- 
ticable, and the party was given upas lost when they at 
last emerged, with almost their last ration gone. 


A typical German publication we have in the Grei/s- 
walder Studien, a collection of special researches into 
biblical questions by the colleagues and pupils of 
Professor Cremer, of the University of Griefswald, in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
professorship. No Bibi: sp-cialist in the land of 
Luther better deserved th.s tribute of gratitude than 
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the famous author of the ‘‘ New Testament Dictionary.”’ 
Professor Oettli, only recently transferred from Bern 
to Greifswald, opens with a study on the vexed prob- 
lems of the relation of some of the minor prophets, 
notably, Amos and Hosea to the Pentateuchal cultus, 
with the result that these prophets had not condemned 
the use but only the abuse of the cultus,and had pleaded 
for a heart worship of Jehovah, and condemned only 
the external observance of the ordinances. Oettli’s re- 
sults are thus against the views of the critical school, 
who have been finding in Amos and Hosea open antag- 
onists of the Mosaic cultus as such. Professor Giese- 
brecht follows with a study of Israelitish prophecy,seek- 
ing a golden middle between the naturalistic extreme of 
Kuenen and the supernaturalistic extreme of K6nig. 
Schlatter discusses the faith problem on the basis of an 
exegesis of Matt. 7: 21-23, and thus furnishes the 
reader with a good christological investigation. A gem 
is the article by Zéckler, in which he reviews the higher 
and lower critical discussions of the Book of Acts, and 
substantially agrees with Blass, who explains the re- 
markable textual shape of the Acts on the ground that 
Luke himself published two separate editions of his 
book. Victor Schultze, recognized on all sides as the 
leading Protestant authority on ‘‘Monumental’’ theol- 
ogy, furnishes in his ‘‘ Roll and Codex,’ an interesting 
contribution to the archeology of the New Testament 
text, with special appeal to the data furnished by the 
monuments to determine the oldest form of the New 
Testament books. Haussleiter discusses the meaning 
of the technical terms ‘‘to believe in Christ,’’ and 
‘* Faith of Christ.’’ Dolmer discusses Paul’s doctrine 
of election; Liittgert interprets the New Testament 
term ‘‘ man from heaven’’; Schrader unfolds the mean- 
ing of Phil. 2x 12,13; Cremer, Jr., criticises the theology 
of the Ritschl school; Lezins gives us a study of Luther 
and Nathusius writes on the history of religious toler- 
ance. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. Pp. 356. Price, 7 
marks.) 


SHAKESPEARE AND His PREDECESSORS. By Frederick 
S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00.) Weare indebted to‘‘ The Univer- 
sity Series’’ for this intelligent and useful historical 
and critical introduction to the study of Shakespeare 
and his works. The right historical setting is given by 
a sketch of the medieval and early Renaissance drama, 
the rise of the English theater and Marlowe’s influence 
upon it, with notes on Kyd, Lyly, Peele and Greene. We 
then have a brief account of what is known of Shakes- 
peare at Stratford and London, the Sonnetsand Poems. 
The dramas are grouped in a somewhat novel and in- 
genious way, as the ‘Italianate,’ ‘‘ Chronicle-History 
Plays,”’ the ‘‘Golden Prime of Comedy,”’ the ‘‘ Problem 
Plays,’’the ‘‘Climax of Tragedy,” the ‘‘Plutarch Series,” 
and the ‘‘ Dramatic Romances.”’ This grouping has a dis- 
tinct advantage for critical treatment, as it brings togeth- 
er the plays which should be compared. The critical 
problems of authorship and date are in general avoided, 
or, to speak more accurately, the generally accepted re- 
sults are assumed, and the plays are studied on their 
literary and dramatic merits as plays. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE Na- 
TIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION AT DENVER, SEPTEMBER 
14-18, 1895. This is the official report of ad- 
dresses, sermons, discussions and papers presented at 
the last annua! congress of the Prison Association. It 
is full of meat and of the best thought we have among 
us on the very important topics of penal legislation and 
sociology. Among the subjects of first importance dis- 
cussed are the parole system, the Bertillon measure- 
ments for the identification of criminals, indeterminate 
sentences, discharged convicts, and the ethical aspects 
of crime. The extent to which this association, by its 
.public discussions and publications, and the activity of 
the various State associations, has educated public 
opinion and influenced legislation is most encouraging. 
The price of the Report is $1.25. It may be obtained 
by sending the amount to the Secretary, the Rev. J. L. 
Mulligan, Allegheny, Penn, The Association needs the 
money, and the people need the ‘information contained 
inthe Report. The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is September next, 26th-30th, at Milwaukee, Wis. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S CouRT. 
By Mark Twain. (Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) After 
reading the beautiful English of Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Joan of Arc,’’ it seems more 
than ever a pity that anauthor who has at his command 
so fascinating a style and can write so well, should let 
himself down into such depths of slang as we have in 
the volume before us. The book is, of course, amusing, 
sometimes very much so, but to those of us who love 
the Arthurian legends and approach the Round Table 
and its knights with a reverence approaching to ven- 
eration it is sacrilegious to transform them into farce. 
The electric glare of the nineteenth century when thrown 
on them in Mark Twain’s style proves fatal to the ro- 
mance of the sixth century. Westill say, in spite of the 
many bright things and sensible things in the book: 
Hands off! This is a new edition. 


Volume VII of ‘‘ The Lutheran Commentary,’’ under 
the general editorial direction of Henry E. Jacods, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Sem- 
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inary, Philadelphia, has just come from the press and 
bears the title of ANNOTATIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL 
TO THE ROMANS AND I CorINTHIANS, Cuaps. I-VI. It is 
by the editor of the series, who has expended his 
Strength mainly on the translation and on a brief, 
direct and accurate commentary, which without wander- 
ing into learned discussion should present the Apostle’s 
thought. The characteristic feature of the work is the 
emphasis 'aid on the doctrine of free justification by 
faith. In an Excursus at the end of the commentary on 
Romans Luther’s Introduction to the Epistle is pub- 
lished as it stood in the edition of 1522. It is marvelous 
how his words take hold of the reader still and sink 
into him, especially when he speaks of faith. 


BiIBLICAL IpYLs. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard G. Moulton, M.A.(Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.) 
Professor University of Chicago. (The Macmillan Co. 
50 cents.) This is the mosi recent addition to ‘‘ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible.’”’ Without trifling with the 
sacred text, the aim of the editor is to bring out the lit- 
erary form inherent inthese Scriptures. The present 
volume is composed of the, elements of Scripture and 
Apocrypha, which are marked with the idyllic character. 
They are the Song of Solomon, Ruth, The Book of 
Esther and the Book of Tobit, the Son of Tobiel. We 
have in our remarks in a previous number in this series 
dissented from Professor Moulton’s conception of He- 
brew poetry as being not upto the best critical knowl- 
edge of that subject. In the present number the at- 
tempt is made to throw the books into the highest liter- 
ary English form. The text is published with notes, 
applying especially to the literary points. 


HUMAN PROGRESS: WHAT CAN MAN DO TO FURTHER IT? 
is the attractive title of a book by Mr. Thomas S. Blair. 
(New York: William R. Jenkins. 1896.) Such exam- 
ination as we have been able to give the book, however, 
does not satisfy us that human progress will be sensibly 
accelerated by it. The author informs us, in a sentence 
of some two hundred words, that every statement in the 
book, no matter how positive, is to be taken hypothet- 
ically, and that the entire system is only a series of ten- 
tative and conjectural suggestions. While we may 
commend the modesty of this claim, we must point out 
that to be effectively suggestive a writer has to possess 
certain fine qualities of style, which we do not here 
find. To speak plainly, we have found the book hard 
reading. It appears to find a basis for the theory of 
protective duties in the proposition that ‘‘ the earnings 
of home capital and labor ”’ are not ‘‘to be accounted as 
so much of expenditure on the part of the nation.’ 
However, the conclusions of the author appear to be in 
main sensible, and those readers who do not object to 
intellectual effort will find a good deal to repay them. 


In His Footsteps. By William E. McLennan. 
(Eaton & Mains. 5ocents.) This is as we are told in 
the sub-title 

“A record of travel to and in the land of Christ with an 

attempt to mark our Lord’s journeyings in chronologicaé 
order from His birth to His ascension.”’ 
The plan is carried out consistently, with a sketch map 
of our Lord’s several journeys, to begin with, and all 
set in a series of illustrative comments and expositions 
by an author who knows how to make the most of 
every incident or circumstance which will tend to im- 
press the lesson. We have rarely seen a book in which 
the illustration really illustrated so faithfully or in 
which everything contributed to the author’s main 
point in the book. In addition to the ‘‘ sketch maps” 
a good series of maps is provided to illustrate ancient 
and modern Palestine and ancient and modern Jeru- 
salem. 


From W. B. Clive, University Correspondence Press 
(London and New York), we have the second volume of 
Mr. J. Welton’s MANUAL OF LOGIC, the first having ap- 
peared more than four yearsago. This volume consists 
of three books; one on induction, one on method, and 
one.on fallacies. The doctrine of induction here pre- 
sented, the author tells us, is in substantial agreement 
with that developed by Dr. Bosanquet, and acknowl- 
edgment is also made to Bradley, Sigwart, Lotze, Jev- 
ons and Whewell. The treatment of the Port Royal- 
ists is generally followed in the book on Method, and in 
that on Fallacies much is taken from De Morgan’s 
‘“‘Formal Logic.’’ The criticism of various theories of 
causation, especially that of Mill, as well as the exami- 
natioa of his canons of induction, will be found deserv- 
ing of attention, and the whole book gives evidence of 
scholarship. It is worthy of the attention of students, 
and especially of teachers of logic. 


A much slighter work is Mr. John Grier Hibben’s 
INDUCTIVE Loic. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896.) Itis the aim of this author to carry ordinary 
students beyond the formal laws of the syllogism, and to 
indicate the methods used in scientific investigation and 
in practical life for testing hypotheses and discovering 
causes. As an introduction to these methods the book 
has merit. The style isclearand simple, and altho the 
criticism is not very profound it suggests the different 
views which have been taken by logicians. A valuable 
feature of the book is the abundance of the illustra- 
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tions, and the author has done well to take as his 
examples of inductive processes the reasoning and ex- 
perimental investigation of leading men of science, and 
especially the different methods which have been em- 
ployed in important discoveries. 


SUNSET MEMORIES. By Zhe Rev. Nicholas Vansant, of 
the Newark Annual Conference. (Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 
This is a simply charming biography, history or story, 
as the reader pleases tocallit. Such a family history 
could hardly be developed anywhere else in the world 
but in America. The book is the record of a family 
which began poor in the ‘‘ Jersey Pines,’’ a hundred 
years or more ago, and has now grown and widened into 
two hundred descendants and more, not one of whom 
has disgraced his name. Six of the sons became minis- 
ters in the Methodist Church, and, as General Rusling 
remarks in his introduction, all of them ‘‘ men of integ- 
rity and honor.’”’ The book is like a trip on the high 
mountains all through. The path it opens and on 
which one moves in it is the path of pure, simple, honest, 
Christian living. 


Sir JOHN VANBRUGH. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. E. H. Swaen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This is one of the best numbers in ‘‘ The Mer- 
maid Series ’’ of best old English dramatists, publish- 
ed by T. Fisher Unwin, London, in clean-cut, open- 
faced type, it is a pleasure to read. The volume is ed- 
ited thoroughly, with a bibliography of Vanbrugh’s 
works, his genealogical table, scholarly and critical bio- 
graphical notice which reflects high credit on the editor, 
Mr. Swaen and Legh Hunt Essay on John Vanbrugh. 
The dramas included in the volume are, ‘‘ The Relapse,” 
‘* The Provoked Wife,’”’ ‘‘ The Confederacy,’’ and ‘‘A 
Journey to London.” 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. (Book V, Cantos V-VJI/.) 
Edited by Thomas J. Wise. The number before us is 
Part XIV inthe general series of the entire work. It 
contains four full-page and other illustrations by Wal- 
ter Crane on themes drawn from the poem and design- 
ed in the spirit of the poem. The work rates as a square 
octavo, and is imprinted on Arnold’s unbleached hand- 
made paper, made for the work, with rough edges, and 
is manufactured by George Allen at the Ruskin House, 
London. The American publishers are The Macmillan 
Company. ($3.00.) 


From Philip Cowen, Publisher, we have the ‘‘ Third 
Series” of SELECTED ADDRESSES. By Maurice Harris, 
Ph.D., Minister of Temple Israel, Harlem. They begin 
with defining the affinities between Judaism and Chris- 
tian Unitarianism, and open out into a series of pulpit 
addresses on miscellaneous topics, such as ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Judaism,’’ ‘‘ The Function of the Pulpit,’’ ‘‘ Shall We 
Continue to Pray in Hebrew?” ‘‘ Jonah,’’ etc. The ad- 
dresses are chiefly interesting as showing the liberaliz- 
ing and rationalizing influences which are operating on 
the Synagog. 


EZEKIEL OF BETHLEHEM; 07, from Bethlehem to Calvary. 
By Fanny Alricks Stuart. (Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. $1.00.) The merit of this 
beok is that it brings the entire evangelical history of 
our Lord’s birth, life and death into the form of a con- 
nected and systematic narrative which flows on easily 
and naturally to its end. The work is done reverently, 
without the obtrusion of impertinent fancies into the 
narrative and without taking too great liberties with the 
sacred history in any way. 


THE ROSSETTI BIRTH-DAY Book. £dited by Olivia Ros- 
setti, (Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) This compilation 
seems to be made by one of Christina Rossetti’s nieces. 
It contains the birthdays of the entire Rossetti family, 
so far as we have observed. The selections are made 
from Christina Georgiana Rossetti,but largely from her 
early writings and with an unfortunate omission of 
selections which would represent Miss Rossetti on the 
intensely spiritual and religious side, especially of her 
later life. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are issuing in neat, handy 
volumes, 75 cents each, a series of short STORIES BY 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, of which we have before us four 
volumes. The stories are chosen with regard to local- 
ity. One volume contains stories of England, there is 
one filled with sketches of London, another gives stories 
of France, and the fourth is filled with Irish tales. Other 
volumes are to follow. The series begins well and is 
sure to be popular. 


PRAYER: ITS NATURE AND Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. (John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 
These thoughts about prayer were very obviously 
struck out amid the urgent needs and experiences of 
Christian life. In this best sense the book isa devo- 
tional one. The difficulties suggested are practical, not 
speculative. The answers suggested are practical, not 
theological. The little book has light, comfort and in- 
spiration in it, and encouragement to pray. 


We have before us the bound volume of THE CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, containing the six 
months’ issue, from November, 1895, to April, 1896. It 
was never more truly nor in a better sense than now 
the mirror of the age we live in. 
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THE Nut Cutturist. A Treatise on the 
Propagation Planting and Cultivation of 
Nut-Bearing Trees and Shrubs Adapted 
to the Climate of the United States. By 
Andrew S. Fuller. (Orange Judd Com- 
pany. $1.00.) This manual deserves at- 
tention as an intelligent attempt to open 
the way for a somewhat new industry 
and to show what can be done by nut- 
growing inthis country and how-to make 
it profitable. 

PAuUL’s DICTIONARY OF BUFFALO, NIAG- 
ARA FALLS, TONAWANDA AND VICINITY. 
The Peter Paul Book Co., of Buffalo, 
issue this convenient Guide to Niagara 
and its neighboring city. For Buffalo the 
dictionary form has been found most con- 
venient for ready reference. The Niagara 
Guide contains all the information the 
visitor needs and with a full complement 
of illustrations. (30 cents.) 





Literary Notes. 


A NEW serial, by Mark Twain, will 
begin inthe August Harper's Magazine. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Tom Sawyey Detective.” 


....The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for August is by Paul Leicester 
Ford, and is called ‘‘ The Great K. and 
A. Train-Robbery.”’ 


....In answer to several correspondents 
who have written letters of inquiry we 
would state that Zhe Letter, edited by Mr. 
George W. Cable, in the interest of the 
Home, Home Study and Home Culture 
Clubs, is published in Northampton, 
Mass. 


....The famous firm of booksellers in 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs,announces that ac- 


cording tothe wish of the late head of the’ 


firm, Hermann Rost, the business is estab- 
lished in the hands of his two sons, Adolf 
Rost having charge of the publishing de- 
partment and David Rost of the stock. 

W. J. Linton, P. O. Box 1139, 
New Haven, Conn., publishes, for sub- 
scribers only, ‘‘ Love-lore, and Other 
Poems,” an octavo of 256 pages bound in 
buckram, with a hundred headings and 
tail pieces, engravings in wood by the 
author, price $10, only one hundred cop- 
ies, every copy signed and numbered. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now 
ready the first volume of Mr. Geo. 
Haven Putnam’s important work on 
‘*Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages.’’ This volume treats of 
books in manuscript, and the earlier 
printed books from 475 to 1600. The 
second volume, now in press, covers the 
time from 1500 to 1709. 

....The sneers and flings of the London 
World at Mrs. Stowe and her reputation 
seem to be due to prejudice, while even 
the one concession which it makes to her 
‘sincerity ” is founded on ignorance, as 
will be seen by its statement: 

“There can, of course, be no question of 





the sincerity which inspired her lurid attack 
upon the iniquities of New England 
slavery”! 


....In the August Century Miss E. R. 
Scidmore, under the title, ‘‘ An Island 
without Death,’’ describes one of the 
three wonders of Japan, the sacred island 
of Miyaj'ma, where no one is allowed to 
die, but any one mortally ill is sent away 
by boat to some adjacent land. For the 
same issue Prof. Flinders Petrie has 
written a full account of his late discovery 
at Thebes of a granite tablet containing 
the first known Egyptian mention of the 
people of Israel, with a description of the 
character and reign of Merenptah. 


....Mrs.James T. Fields’s acquaintance 
with Mrs. Stowe began soon after the 
publication of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ and 
soon ripened into a warm friendship. In 
the August A¢lantic Mrs. Fields gives 
some reminiscences of this long period 
of intimacy, and dwells particularly on 
the beauty of Mrs. Stowe’s face, which 
her pictures rarely did justice to. Their 
first meeting was at a reception in an 
Italian palace. Mrs. Fields says: 


... a voice by my side said, ‘There is 
Mrs. Stowe.’ Ina moment she approached 
and I was presented to her, and after a brief 
pause she passed on. A wave of intense 
disappointment swept over me. Why had 
I found no words to express or even indicate 
the feeling that had choked me? I was de- 
pressed and sorrowing over the vanishing of 
a presence I might, perhaps, never meet 
again. Meanwhile Mrs. Stowe was strolling 
quietly along, hardly ever speaking, entirely 
absorbed in the gay scene around her. She 
was a small woman, and her pretty curling 
hair and far-away dreaming eyes, and her 
way of becoming absorbed in what inter- 


ested her until she on, ot everything else 
for the time—all these I first began to see 
and understand as I gazed atter her retreat- 
ing figure.” 


Books of the Week. 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. Described and 
[Illustrated LAs pons 4 Mathews. With an 
introduction b hy Exo Bailey. 8x54, pp. 

ix, 320. New York: . ‘tale WF Ovavcccce 


The Sentimental Sex. By Gertrude Warden. 
T4454, The 8amMe@,.........0.eeeeeeeees 





$1 75 


Saxenhurst. A Sto oft the Old i and New. 
By Daniel C. Eddy, 8 . 440. Phil- 
adelphia: pine Ay ‘Bopene 2 Moctety.. 

The neve). Natural ney: F Rated » Richard 
Lydekker, B.A., F.RB.S5., Pi 
and 28. New York: Prodericie Warne oe 
PERSE. POP VOL. .ccccccccccccecccocccccccecccosce 

The Babe, B.A. Being the Uneventful History of 

e Youns ag Gendiomes at Cambridge University. 
n a 


80! nes, pp. 310. New 
eee! G. P. Putnam’s Sun8...........-.0.2ee00e 
™, Religion of Monheed. | ‘By John Owen Coit. 
8x534, pp. vil, 99. The 
Persia Rovintted (1095 ). With Remarks on H. I. 
yh Shah, and the Present Sit- 
a in Persia (1896 By Gen. Sir Thomas 
Edward | amy K.CLE., CB. “C.S.1. Illus- 
os, 9x66, pp. vi, 208. New York: Edward 
In bg nal or, The Blessing of Trials. B: 
y Trumbull. 9 pp. 150. Philadelp! FE: 
Sonn D. Wattles & CO. ...cccccccccccccccccccccce 
The Iron Pirate. A Plats Tale of Strange Ha 
penings = the Sea. By Max Pemberton. 
re 4 Gastage ew York: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. Paper........cccccccccccccccccccees 
Gold and Silver Coinage under the Constitution. 
Laws Enacted thereon by Co! 88 from the 
Organization = the Federal Government to 
aks Present Time. 714x534, pp. 115. The same. 
Ee co nccevcccccendsccccccsthestascstusonecesascs 
Schopenhauer’s System in Its Philoso osophical Sig Sig- 
nificance. By William Caldwell, 
Ox6, pe. . New York: Imported by thane: 
SEFIOMST’S BORE. .....ccccccccvcccccccvccccccccoccs 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Christian Character. A ategy in New Testament 
Morality. By the Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick, B.D. 
ix444, pp. 124. Me ted by the same 


The Free Church of Scotland. Her Ancestry, Her 
Claims, and Her Conflicts. By the Rev. C.G. 
M’Crie, D.D. 6x44, pp. 117. Imported by the 
os ooh cic cdccdsscaeecscthdcuhornecsupenmmoce 

The Facts of Life. Idiomatically Described and 
Systematically Arranged, Forming a Complete 
Dictionary of the Ob. lective Lani age. Part 
I. Home Life—The School—Traveling—Plants, 
4 Victor Bétis and Howard Swan. 9x6, pp. 

Imported by the same...........2.-..20ee0+ 

A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of 8S. 
Ephraem the Syrian. ith a Seri — Index 
to his Words. By the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, 
D.D. 9x6, pp. 176. Imported by the same.. 

King ond] Parliament. (4.D. ae. By G. i. 

akeling, M.A. 7x44, pp. 135. The same..... 

(American Summer Resorts.) Bar Harbor. he 

- Marion Loa ong eee. by 
Reinhart. 7x5i4, pp. 59. The same............. 

Stories by English ‘Authors. The manne. pp. yes. 
Scotland, pp. 183. 7x5. The same. Per vol.. 

The Scenery of Switzerland and The Causes to 
w 8s Due. By the Rt. Hon. Sir John 

.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 

New York: The Mac- 

(The Modern Fe ay i Biblical Idyls. 
Edited by Richard G ulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
Ti@x4hg, pp. a ie. “The ee Wadeedes 

Spepees’s F eerie aGnoene ork V, Cantos V-VIII.) 
Edited by Thomas J. Wise, a by 
Ww ~ adh Te 11x9. The same. Pa 
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M. A 8x5h4, 
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Studies in the sin of Paul. : For Bible Classes 
and Private Use. By Wm.H.Sallmon. 6x: 
pp. New York: The. International Com: 
mittee of the Y.M.C. A. Pa ‘aper 

Thirty Studies in Jeremiah. B — W. White. 
6x334, pp. 107. The same. Pape: 

History of the ensteey Legislation and of the 
Currency System. of the tates. Em- 

re and Invaluable Documents. By 
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= Currency System by the Hon 
ewevey 934x644, pp. 123. Philadelphia: pt 
Checkers. 4 Hard-Luck Story. By Henry M. 
Blossom, Jr. 7x44, pp. 239. Chicago: Herbert 
8. Stone & Co 
Prose Fancies (Second settee). 
Galiienne. 7x5, pp. 201. 
J ican, of. Doctor «sect 


sien By 
lis. 7x43}¢, pp. 249. New York: Stone 
E ‘Kimball Rigensincdmisndecsisndsatidetasedstuceseesne 
Some Correspondence and Six Conversations. By 
Clyde Fitch. 61¢x444, pp. vil, 150. The same.. 
a Government in Michigan and Ohio. A 
a gd the Relations of City and ‘ed 
wealth % Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 10x644, 
ew York: Columbia University. 
Lovers Three wine wien Years Ago. By the Rev. 
Good x534, pp. 41. Chicago: The 
Open Court Pub. Co. ~~ eiecceccceee ’ snatede 


Temple Israel Pulpit. eae Addresses by 
aurice H. Harris, Ph.D. Third Series. 73¢x 
534, pp. 198. New York: Philip Cowen.......... 
Love is a Spirit. A Novel. By Julian H eSeee. 
734x5, pp. 200. New York: Harper & Bro: 


Mrs. Gerald. A Novel. By Maria Louise ‘Fon. 
ae my by W. A. Rogers. 74x5, pp. 339. 
ats on the ge g~ B 
rated. 8x5 xiv, 
Gold or Silver. 
T44x5, pp. 207. 


MUNN ce dis dutaie Matncbuebvedsnide dabenaescadede 
Lady Vaiie El _ nt. By a * Mg es 


‘0 

Venus _— Sone or, A Trip from Mount Olympus 
to London. By the Personal peepee of the 
Party. 7x5, pp. 297. The sa 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, ColoniaL 

Dames and all kindred Societies, ane ‘to every 
no and Mother in the United State: 

are your own Family Chart, an cm, pleasant 
ow ‘fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so. There is a lot of satisfaction in 
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HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholar- 
ship, culture and sound moral training amid pleasant 
ee ey surroundin nen. om e preparatory. 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 





THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 

a ley. A record of forty-two years of uninterrupted 
work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art an Elocution. 43d year peg Ge pt. aay For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H - Mz, 
Principal, Claverack, N. v* 








LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(to Miles from Boston.) 

Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life, with advantages of healthful and beautiful sub- 
urban residence; rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best-equipped gymnasium and swimming tank under 
careful hygienic supervision; lectures and lessons on 
topics adapted to the ideal administration of homes; 
pupils properly chaperoned to the best musical and 
literary entertainments in Boston, and to historical 
places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank form for applica- 
tion or place on waiting list address, (mentioning 
this paper), 


C. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Mrs. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


Bearging and Day § chool for Girls, 15 West 
86th Stree YORK CITY. Thorough English 
from Kinde arten Gesu h College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in 
Mind Training a special feature; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


eae Young Ladies. 48th eer. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeeps e, me 








PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. High Grade 
Academy for Boys. Ten instructors. Modern equip- 
ment. Prepares forany college in America. $250 per year. 
Wm. M.Irvine,Ph.D.( Princeton), Pres., Mercers' burg, Pa. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 
For Young Women, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Twenty minutes out. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful Pe. —- buildings. A cultured home. 

to $400. Illustrated Catalogue. “It isa 
liberal - to live in Washington.” Address 
J.A. 1, CassEpy, Pres., P. 0. }. Box 215 Forest Glen, Md. 


HE IDEA OF ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE” for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Elocution and Languages, 


Boston, Mass., grows stronger, Already the largest in 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Fzlten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, Business Man- 
ager, for prospectus, 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, ; 
PEEKSKILL, ¥.. 
63d year. Send for Tivseeted ” catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 











genealogical record. Every one ma y. The forms are 
mailed to you in books of six, FIFTY CENTS, and of 
thirteen, ONE DOLLAR. Address, the Sole Agent of 


the U. 8. and Canada, Charles Bass, 132 N 
New York City. ee 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O. 





EDUCATION. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW, 





New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Bosten, Mass. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th year. Prepa- 

=o anf aT college sad sur Dasaoes. usic. New 
roof building for es 

rates. Send for catalogue. Se 


W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














de Myrbach 


Silent 








From “ Tom Sawyer, Detective.” 


TOM SAWYER, 
DETECTIVE 


A startlingly dramatic story of the Middle West 
in the last generation, with drawings by A. B. Frost, 


begins in the 


Harper's Magazine 


The White ate. has 
Illustrated. 
formerly a 
Friday, by ‘Frederic howls on. 
Doorstep Nei 


oice, a fine dramatic poem, 
Tameda. Illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey. Etc., Etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publ 
uenenesenenenonononononesouononononononononenonenens 


MARK TWAIN’S; 


NEW STORY 


AUGUST NUMBER 





eas, by William Dean Howells. 
y J. E. Budgett Meakin, 

rot the Fi Times wey Morocco. Illustrated by F. 
Days that Came te Jimmy 

Illustrated by the author. 
illiam Hamilton Gibson. The 


bors 
* ee by Laurence Alma- 





5 Srories 


Publishers, New York 











CASCADILLA SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Leading fitting school for Cor- 
nell. Tuition and home, $650. 
New $30,000 residence. “J believe 
the Cascadilla School to be one of 
the best preparatory schools in 
the country.”"—J.G. ScHURMAN, 


Pres. of Cornell University. Ad 
Cascadilla 8. Residence. 449, ¢. V, PARSELL, , f 


GEAMNLE: a 


FEMALE 
COLLEGE 

tion. Fifteen miles 77 of 76 nee. 

Say course Of cilities io usic, art, ¢ etc., with 


oy oD and supervisi on. 
DOME Care OTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 
RuopE IsLanp, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept.8th. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. Vv. DB. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 











tages worthy of consideration. Regular 
courses. Colle; eRe pre aration, Music and Art. A 
Mrs. R. 8. HITCHCOCK ,Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





me Preparatory School, Wellesley, Mass. 
eptal course for yo! pr jadies not staking the College 
preparatory course. Address Miss A OODNOW. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G, COY, Head Master. 








The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Setelgene and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P.AMEN, Pr ncipal Exeter, N.H. 


| “Co! LLEGE, 


ROANOKE‘?! 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Lasgo Library. 
Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful mountain 
location. Good morals. Very moderate expenses. 
Catalogue, with views, free. Address THE PRESIDENT. 





Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 2th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC Dr:pps, principal. Miss Mary 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for an College, Teaching or Business, French 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent "Physical 
Director. Spacious campus gna Sw. field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H. K. RASK, Principal. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and Soctire courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, nasium, bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 

— begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


ress A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Bogie ar and Elective Courses. De- 
es conferred ‘its for College, Music, Art, Modern 
anguages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, 

home comfo rite for catalog 

E. J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 











Worcester Polyfechnic Institute, Yor sester, 


Mass. Course 
& Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Ragineer- 
and Chemist: 158-page Catalogue, showing ap. 
pola intments — by graduates. — led free. 


Ex; 
MENDENHALL, Pres 8. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 








Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term begins September 9. Best theoretical and 
practical training. Scholarships, Fellowships, Semi- 
nary Social Settlements. For further information 


address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W, Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 








lin Theol ical Seminary. @2 years — 
sapinarneraannette spc 


7 in the Colle 
the Geuservatery of wre Maelo.” E.1 SSoswoutE, Seo. f 
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Financial. 


The Money of the Constitution. 


THE Chicago platform has this sen- 
tence: 

‘‘ We invite attention to the fact that 
the Constitution names silver and gold 
together as the money metals of the 
United States.”’ 

In view of the implication sought to 
be drawn from this utterance, that the 
Constitution favored the free coinage 
of silver at 16 to 1, it is well to continue 
our series of currency articles by a brief 
historical sketch of the early money of 
the United States. 

The only place in the Constitution 
where gold and silver are mentioned 
(not silver and gold as the platform has 
it) is in Article 1, Section Io, defining 
the rights of the States. Paragraph 
one reads: 

‘* No State shall coin money, 
emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts,”’ etc. 

The reference here is to that part of 
the Constitution giving to Congress the 
power thus denied to the separate 
Siates. This is Section 8, which says: 

‘* The Congress shall have power:.. . 
(5)}—To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin.” 


Evidently the intention of our fore- 
fathers was to put into the hands of 
Congress the power to coin any metal 
as money at any ratio they might see 
fit. As a matter of fact, gold and sil- 
ver were current then as they are now, 
tho they have not been equally so dur- 
ing the intervening time, as will be sub- 
sequently shown. There is a notion 
entertained in some quarters that the 
gold standard party propose to do away 
with all silver and that the word 
‘*gold’’ means no currency but gold 
even down to a doliar. Of course such 
an idea would be absurd. The currency 
actually in use now is silver, not merely 
in quarters and halves, but in our paper 
money which consists mostly otf bills 
representing silver. Anybody wishing 
to test this assertion has only to exam- 
ine the money bills in his own pocket. 
The majority of these bills will be found 
to be silver certificates or United States 
Treasury notes issued to purchase silver 
bullion. Our actual currency is thus 
really silver and will continue to te so. 
The point against the further coinage 
of silver is simply that the use of silver 
cannot be made free and unlimited with- 
out debasing the currency, but that as 
much should be kept in coin as can be 
maintained in purchasing power on a 
parity at the established ratio with 
gold. 

In this connection another sentence 
from the Chicago platform may be 
quoted: 

** Congress alone has the power to coin 
and issue money.” 

A glance back at the part of the Consti- 
tution already quoted shows that to 
Congress is given the power to coin 
money, the word issue not being used. 
The Supreme Court has decided that 
the power to issue (print paper) money 
belongs also to Congress: under its sov- 
ereign powers; yet the phraseology of 
the Constitution indicates what seems 
to have been the thought in the minds 
of the framers of our Constitution. Our 
forefathers were still under the original 
impression regarding money, that the 
act of sovereignty was really satisfied 
when the Government put its stamp 
uponacoin. It was the original idea 


about money that Government was not 
to force any currency upon the people 
but was merely to certify to the weight 
and fineness of certain coins which 
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Would then circulate principally on their 
own merits. But about that time it 
was held that certain coins should 
be made legal tender by Govern- 
ment for the payment of debts as a 
matter of business convenience, a theory 
afterward extended to paper money. 
Atthe first, however, it was the inten- 
tion merely to have the Government 
prevent fraud upon its citizens through 
the circulation of coins not up to the 
commercial standard of intrinsic value. 
The first fraud of this kind was perpe- 
trated by those kings who robbed the 
people by clipping the coins. 

Under this provision of the Consti- 
tution authorizing the coznage of money 
(the matter of zssuzng paper money was 
not then in .question), Congress in 
1792 arranged for the coinage of gold 
and silver at the ratio of 15 to 1, be- 
cause that represented in that year the 
commercial ratio between gold and sil- 
ver bullion in the open market. Since 
the coin ratio and the bullion or com- 
mercial ratio were the same, the coinage 
was made free and the coins were de- 
clared legal tender. 

If the constitutional period is to be 
taken for our guide in all details, the 
Chicago platform should have demand- 
ed coinage at the ratio of 15 to 1, be- 
cause that was the ratio adopted by the 
first Congress in 1792. 

One would suppose from reading the 
Chicago platform, that the Constitution 
of the United States declared in favor 
of supporting the commercial value of 
silver at 16to 1. But the framers had 
no support of any metal inmind. They 
intended to authorize Congress to coin 
American money on the best basis. As 
a matter of fact the ratio was changed 
by Congress in 1834, becausethe 15 to 1 
did not correctly represent the com- 
mercial value, and gold was being driven 
from the country. The whole intent of 
the leading statesmen of the constitu- 
tional period was to express the com- 
mercial values of gold and silver in 
the coins, and it was to carry out this 
intention that subsequent Congresses 
changed the coinage laws. But after 
1870 the commercial value of silver 
sank rapidly because of overproduction 
through improved methods of working, 
and the discovery of new mines. It is 
now for the first time proposed to coin 
silver at anything but the commercial 
or bullion value or ratio, contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Constitution and of 
our early legislation. If we propose to 
depart from this intention of the fathers 
and to coin silver at an arbitrary ratio, 
we might as well demand 1 to 1, abso- 
lute equality with gold, as 16 to 1, when 
the bullion ratio is 30 to 1. 





Why Not Pig Iron? 


IT is contrary to our custom to print 
lengthly extracts from other publica- 
tions in this department of THE INDE- 
PENDENT; but the following letter of A. 
P. Hull, of Atlanta, Ga., advocating 
the free and unlimited coinage of pig 
iron at a ratio of 16 to 1 with gold, is of 
such an interesting character and is so 
convincingly put, that we believe it will 
certainly interest and possibly amuse 
our readers, and may give occasion for 
thought to some, if any there be who are 
favorably inclined to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. 


‘“‘T accept the arguments of the advo- 
cates of silver and agree with their reme- 
dy as faras it goes. However, it does 
not go far enough. Let us have plenty of 
remedy—in fact, enough to make debt and 
poverty things of the past—relics of the 
dark ages. I am in favor of the freeand 
unlim ted coinage of pig iron at a ratio of 
16to 1 with gold by the United States 
alone, independently of ali nations, and 





can prove by the’ best authority obtain- 
able that such a policy on the part of the 
United States will ‘raise prices,’ ‘ put 
plenty of money in circulation,’ and give 
the ‘honest debtor a chance to pay his 
debts,’ thereby making the whole coun- 
try prosperous. 

‘‘Now, in the first place, it may be 
urged by some ‘who do not understand 
the subject of standards of value,’ that a 
free coinage act for iron would not raise 
its price to a ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. 
To them I reply that ‘the stamp of this 
Government’ and the ‘ legal-tender qual- 
ities’ of the iron dollar would instantly 
make the bullion value of pig iron the 
same as the mint value. ‘ For who would 
part with an ounce of this precious metal 
for anything less than the mint value?’’ 
(Stewart, Jones and Bryan). 

‘‘Again, it may be urged that our 
mints would be overcrowded with pig 
iron. I reply ‘that the price of pig iron 
having been raised from $7.50 a tonto a 
ratio of 16 to 1 with gold the world over, 
no ene would especially care to carry it 
to the mints, since the mint price could 
be obtained anywhere in the open mar- 
ket’ (Atlanta Constitution). 

‘*Next, it may be urged that gold and 
silver would go out of circulation. I re- 
ply, first, ‘ This is a mere assumption of 
the tools of the money power which they 
-cannot verify’ (Atlanta Constitution); sec- 
ond, ‘ Suppose goldand silver do go out 
of circulation, is there not plenty of pig 
iron to take their place and give the peo- 
ple plenty of money?’ (Bryan), and, 
third, ‘Such an assumption mixes the 
idea of circulating medium and standard 
of value, that gold and silver would still 
be potential money metals, tho not in 
circulation, and would lend their help 
toward raising prices and causing general 
prosperity ’ (Crisp). 

‘Then, again, it may be urged against 
the pig-iron standard of value that wages 
would not rise in proportion to prices. 
The reply is, ‘ Wages would be compelled 
to rise, since no man would be fool 
enough to work for $1 a day who could 
make $1,000 per day picking up rusty 
nails and old horseshoes and carrying 
them to the mint for coinage’ (Hull). 

‘‘ The ‘crime’ of demonetizing pig iron 
took place about 2,200 years ago, when 
certain ‘ goldolators’ and ‘ silverites,’ in 
order to increase the purchasing power 
of their ill-gotten wealth, secretly and 
‘like thieves inthe night’ got the de- 
monetization act passed repealing the 
good old free coinage act of Lycurgus. 
‘To-day China is the only country on 
earth honest enough to coin iron, and 
there the happy laborer can carry home 
the wages of his honest toil in a wheel- 
barrow’ (Atlanta Constitution). 

‘“‘ A ruinous fall in prices followed the 
demonetization of iron, and has contin- 
ued for upward of 2,000 years. I have 
calculated the losses entailed upon the 
honest people of this world by that ruth- 
less act, but the figures are so enormous 
I fear a revolution will ensue if the people 
learn how greatly they have been robbed. 
But facts are facts, and the best way to 
right a wrong is to meet it squarely. 
‘That loss is $21,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000’ (Coin’s Financial 
School). 

‘*In conclusion, I insist that the free 
coinage of pig iron will do everything 
that is claimed for silver and infinitely 
more. The people will be rich and pros- 
perous. The once poor man can pay his 
debts with his old stove. Railroads can 
declare dividends on old rails and worn- 
out rolling stock. The small boy can 
pick up old nails and horseshoes enough 
to support his family. In fine, poverty 
and debt can no longer exist!” 





Monetary Affairs. 


IN all quarters of the financial mar- 
kets one can still see the effects of the 
unpatriotic actions of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and the week past has shown 
an increase of distrust which is plainly 
restricting business in all directions. 
The free silver interests are hard at 
work, and are making much noise; but 
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there is none the less confidence thatthe 
sound sense of the people will prevail 
and a decisive victory be won in the 
national elections which will form the 
basis for lasting and extensive credit for 
the country. It is impossible to over- 
look the fact, however, that there is at 
present much anxiety. It is not con- 
fined wholly to the banking interests, 
but extends to the public; and particu- 
larly the investing public. There is 
nothing very surprising about it in view 
of the bitter campaign now opening, 
which is being fought out on a question 
than which none could be more impor- 
tant to the nation. The uneasiness 
seems to turn on the condition of the 
Treasury and its ability to go through 
the five months intervening before the 
elections without recourse to some plans 
for building up the gold reserve. Gold 


has gone to Europe in large amounts, 
and more will doubtless be shipped; but 
the local withdrawals for domestic use, 
or for hoarding, have given more un- 
easiness in financial circles than the 
European shipments. On some days as 
much as $500,000 has been taken by 
the public, but fortunately the rush for 
gold is now less marked than it was 
directly after the adoption of the Chica- 
go platform. A public distrust is what 
is to bedeplored. The gold exports at 
this time are rather surprising. The 
balance of trade is in our favor, and we 
ought to be importing specie, if all other 
conditions were right, particularly as 
there is very little demand for bills of 
exchange from regular mercantile re- 
mitters. A new demand has sprung up, 
however, in the purchase of bills by 
bankers who have credits maturing in 
Europe, and who see in the current ease 
of money here and the uncertain out- 
look on the currency question no special 
inducement to renew their loans abroad. 
Consequently, they have bought ex- 
change freely to cancel their obligations 
to foreign bankers, and in so doing 
have run rates temporarily to a point 
where gold exports are possible at a 
profit, tho the balance of the Euro- 
pean security movement has _ been 
in our favor to the extent of 
at least 30,000 shares of stock per week. 
Some buying of exchange has also been 
done by timid people who have desired 
to get something that will be payable in 
gold in any case. It is an encouraging 
fact, however, that the season is now 
close at hand in which we may look for 
liberal offers of cotton futures in the ex- 
change market; that is, of bills for fu- 
ture delivery against the coming ship- 
ment ofthe new crop of cotton. There 
is even now a fair movement of grain to 
Europe, and it is fair to suppose that it 
will increase steadily as the movement 
of the wheat in the Northwest gets an 
added impetus. This increased grain 
movement should also help the Treas- 
ury to maintain its gold fund, for the 
country banks, which are unusually well 
supplied with gold, will be under the 
necessity of turning some of it into the 
Treasury in exchange for small currency 
which their customers will have to se- 
cure for use in the wheat country. The 
situation, therefore, has its bright as 
well as its dark side, and there is rea- 
son for confidence that the experiences 
of the next few weeks will not be as 
severe as some pessimists predict. 





In the stock market there was a 
marked declining tendency, and all the 
active shares recorded large losses for 
the week, thothey did not close at the 
lowest figures. The chief factor in the 
market was the gold situation already 
described, which induced much selling 
by weak bulls. Stop orders were caught 
in large numbers, and there was no com- 
bined support for the market. The 
standard stocks like the Grangers, the 
Trunk Lines and the Coalers, were as 
weak as the minor specialties. Liqui- 
dation was the order of the day, and it 
seemed to be necessary that it should 
run its course. The illness of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt was a shock to the 
Street and caused much selling of all the 
stocks with which he is identified, tho 
there was no reason to believe that in 
any event would his extensive holdings 
be allowed to come upon the market. In 
such a time, however, there was no es- 
cape from a savage attack upon his 
properties. Of legitimate news calcu- 
lated to affect the market there was 
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very little, but the outlook was not 
good for the freeing of the speculation 
from the control of the professional 
bear traders. A decline in Government 
bonds resulted from fears that losses in 
gold might force a new issue soon, but 
there was nothing known to confirm 
this belief. The money market quite 
naturally responded to the activity and 
weakness of stocks with a marked ad- 
vance in rates. Banks called in their 
balances often, and private bankers were 
in practical control of the market. 
Business on call was done at from 1% 
to 3% percent., averaging about 2% 
per cent., at which the market closed. 
Time money was in demand for long 
terms at 4%@5 per cent., but the banks 
were averse to making such contracts. 
For short money the ruling rate was 3@ 
3% per cent., but this was not attract- 
ive to borrowers. Commercial paper 
sold poorly, except forthe highest class 
of notes. Rates were 4%@5 per cent. 
for best indorsed receivables and prime 
single names, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





July 18. July 11. Increase. 

ad ab dee hahaa $479,540 900 $477,152,900 $2,388,000 
cle 62,333,400 61,950, 382,600 
Leal fenders. 85,937,400 86,158,500 *221,100 
a 505,991,100 503,488, 1 2,503,000 
Cireulation Rca 14, 599, 400 14,595, 3,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie..........06 $62,333,400 $61,950,800 $382,600 
Legal tenders. . 85,937,400 86,158,500 *221,100 

Total reserve.. $14,270,800  $148,109,300 $161,500 
Reserve require 

ag’t deposits.. 126,497,775 125,872,025 625,750 

Surpl’s — rve. $21,773,025 $22,237,275 * $464,250 


*Decre 


The sl of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


July 20th, 1895—Surplus. 
July 2ist, ‘io Debett 
= J 2a, 1893— cit 

y 23d, 1892—Surplus 
july 23th, it oareie 





Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


‘ 615,209, 617 89 
- 32,572,275 38 
- 38,892,129 87 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quo: 
actual rates as follows: 
NO iio sd inisvapenis vohansbetdedseneeecdsepss 
Sight... ag 





pecans gh for payme 
Commercial, long........ 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked 
Birnc dee ghehcencqeudmel ssesdecceita een siubeneseainn 9% ° 
New 48, Registered.............0..seseeeesees 112 113 
Pe] 
108 
1ll 


1124 








BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 18th were as follows: 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 





























with their latest sales: ~ 

Ban Sales. Bid. Asked. 

Amer 325 305 ede 

jaa Exchange. 171 165 i7l 

owery 291 275 coos 

roadw: 238 ain 0 

Butche 139 123 ates 

c 123 120 pee 

Chase National................ 2 450 Pace 

Chath 300 295 305 

Cl 4,000 4.250 

Cit 500 suse 

c 125 eee 
C 1% 187% 

202 206 

132 cone 

276 290 

121 oon 

. 200 cnn 

2,950 ache 

2,850 base 

110 cope 

170 code 

170 176 

85 95 

290 310 

112 eave 

165 1% 

88 95 

157 sees 

530 545 

140 ovat 

170 esbe 

120 pees 

185 - 193 

ape 140 

1w 180 

130 136 

112 oes 

410 sods 

100 eens 

pees 152 

230 245, 

610 eese 

% oove 

115 ese8 























B Sales Bid Asked. 
Nineteenth Ward............. 125 1% pened 
North America...... 130 130 142 
ES a 192 175 200 
Pact 187 180 nase 
Park 2614 aaa 20 

249 235 oane 
109 bate 109 
lic. see «(1486 145 152 
board National............ 173 167 173 
second National. ... oo 420 aate 
Seventh National. 1134 100 a 
poe and Leather. 7 94 98 
Sout ern National.. anit 115 
te of New York... 00.0... 107 105 112 
‘Third National. . 108 102 105 
90 Pie 94 

13 130 

200 WARE 

1% 185 
205 17 aes 
Some National............. 111% 110 114 
WERE es ce ccccvncvcesensecsse esos ww aac 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The Government of Costa Rica 
is issuing a decree withdrawing its pres- 
ent system of currency, and establishing 
a gold standard. 


. The Williamsburgh City Fire In- 
surance Co., of which Marshall S. 
Driggs is President and F. H. Way is 
Secretary, has declared its usual semi- 
annual dividend of 10 per cent. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


1rshares Texas and Pacific Ry. Co....... 
$110.26 Tex. and Pac. Ry. Co. 2d mort. bond 
SOUP is siclsinnc cw ecigeiccue com coascsees o 
125 Shares Deadwood-Terra Mining Co. 
per share 


$r. 
- $20,000 The Marietta Run Coat cad Coke 


WO ISO olaretav indie vh basins ns dsivies $1,000 


-In a letter to The World, Mr. L. 
F. McKinney, United States Minister to 
Colombia, says: 


‘‘The Congress of Colombia in 1885 
passed a law making paper money pay- 
able in gold or silver a legal tender for 
all debts. The result was an advance in 
the premium on gold from 20.per cent. in 
1885 to 190 in 1895.”’ 


. During the year ending June 30th, 
1896, there were 709 vessels built in the 
United States of 204,000 gross tons, an 
increase over the year previous of 71,000 
tons. Of the total 106,900 tons were 
of steel construction, and three-quarters 
of this was built on the Great Lakes. 
It is interesting to note that there were 
built on the Great Lakes 104 vessels of 
g2,000 tons, compared with g3 vessels 
of 38,000 tons for the year previous, 
showing the rapid increase in size of the 
vessels of the Lake fleet. 


- American Investments presents a 
very interesting table showing the grad- 
ual decline of interest from 1874 to 1895. 
The figures are gathered from the re- 
ports of life insurance companies doing 
business in Connecticut in the latter 
year. The following table shows the 
gross rate of interest on mean assets for 
years named: 





1874....6.26 1881....5.46 
1875....6.24 1882....5.37 1890. ...5.03 
1870. -.6.43 1883....5.23 1891....5.00 
1887....5. 1884....5.17 1892....4.79 
1878....5.84 1885,....5.16 1893....4.73 
1879....5.70 1886. ...5.15 894....4.61 
1880... .5-6: 1887....5.13 1895....4.46 
.The expectations of the pro- 


moters of the Baltic Canal, which was 
opened with so much splendor a year ago, 
have not been fulfilled. For the first 
eight months since its official opening 
8,800 vessels of 976,478 tons have pass- 
ed through from one sea to the other, 
the receipts from tolls being 605,050 
marks. The promoters estimated that 
the annual traffic would produce about 
5,000,000 marks, while the greatest esti- 
mate for the entire receipts for the 
present year will not be more than goo, - 
ooo marks. While the Canal is of very 
great strategic importance for the Ger- 
man war fleets the greater number of 
merchant vessels prefer a passage by 
the high sea involving possibly twenty- 
four hours more time to that through 
the Canal and payment of fees. 


... The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
entitled to the gratitude of every 
American. They began matters by’ 
building a railroad from ocean to ocean, 
opening up to the American tourist 
some of the most wonderful and en- 
trancing scenery on the continent, and 
running their trains at the very feet of 
glaciers, and rushing through cafions 
and gorges. Not content with this, 
they placed on the route between Van- 
couver and Japan a magnificent line of 
steamships, enabling us to visit one of 
the most interesting kingdoms in the 
world with comfort, ease and dispatch. 
Miss Georgina M. B. Roberts, a young 
lady. made the trip to Japan via the 
Canadian Pacific and steamer to Japan, 
and tells all about it in a very interest- 
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ing little pamphlet éntitled ««A Woman's 
Pleasant Venture.’’ [t is well worth 
reading, and it can be obtained of E. 
V. Skinner, General Eastern Agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, 353 Broadway, or 
from any of the company’s offices. 


.... Ata meeting of the directors of 
the New Amsterdam Bank, on the 7th 
inst., Mr. Frank Tilford was elected 
President, to succeed the late George 
H. Wyckoff, who was murdered in 
the bank by George H. Semple, a 
lunatic, on June 15th. Mr. Tilford has 
been Vice President of the bank since 
its organization in 1887. He was born 
in this city in 1852, and is the youngest 
son of the late John M. Tilford, of the 
well-known firm of Park & Tilford. He 
has been for a number of years and is 
now an active member of that firm. 
He has also been for many years a di- 
rector of the Sixth National Bank, of 
this city, and. has been one of the Board 
of Trustees of the North River Savings 
Bank since 1885. |. He was instrumental, 
with others, in organizing, in 1889, the 
Bank of New Amsterdam. The bank is 
situated at Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street, one of the best up-town locali- 
ties, accommodating both business 
houses and private individuals. The 
capital of the bank is $250,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits are $225,- 
ooo. Mr. R. R. Moore, Cashier, was 
elected Vice President. Vice President 
Moore will fill the place of cashier tem- 
porarily until the directors make a se- 
lection. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The United States Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has deelared a semiannual dividend of 
5 per cent., payable on demand. 





We have been at much pains to age om a 
reliable list of bonds and _stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge A all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
July Investments. 


$200,000 Milwaukee, Wis., 5s. 
$100,000 Atlantic City, N. J., Gold 4%s. 
$100,006 Altoona, ya Gold 4s. 
$50,000 Nyack, N. Y., Geld 4s. 


Price and full particulars upon application to 


E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 


3 Broad St.. New York. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 

EDWARD E. POOR, spreaident STUY VESANT 
FISH, Vice President JOSEPH 7. ORE, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, vice President ; 
GEO wicKoK gee = EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Tas Cake 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital nn. eeeccosreeecssseeeen ®: 800, 





yt Edw 1 Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delaneld, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Vietor. 


THE TRADERS’ OTNGoNAL, BANK. lo- 


cated at Bag OB Island, is 
clos: p ite note-holders and others, cred- 
itors “aid Association, are therefore hereby notified 
to present the notes 


claims Asso- 
ag HT, Cashier, 


‘other 
Clavion for t. 
Dated Providence, June sth, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - += = $605,800. 


itis ee dieititndiietevncsiethveeneveed $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
by ~aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMATTED 
BY LAW TO INV EST IN THESE BONDS. 


Phe LiL Ft CRS OF OER OS eS Cres 


U“['RAVELERS | 


Cheque Bank‘ 
... Cheques.. 7 


are better than Letters of Credit. 
Circular tells why. 





f 
i 
i 


Paid where Credits are refused. aN 

Cashed All over the World by 
Agents, Shops, Hotels, 
Railroads, etc. fl 

‘You draw your own Cheques 

You can get them from £1 u 

You can send them in the mails. 


4 You save time and money. r 
No Charge for Cashing. Q 
No Identification. 


A 
+ Agency of United States Cheque Bank L’d’t. G 


FRED. W. PERRY, Manager. = 
40 and 42 Wall St. Now York. G 
$CUDUaUOUaUO: if Us 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. \ SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 





Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors are 
invited to examine. Tute rest and principal net to lend- 
er. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss, The high- 
est references. Send for descriptive pamphle t. 


-ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


251 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg., lewa Falls, la, 


Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUCHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOT oan 
TRNISHED FOR THE PURCHK ron! SALE, OR 
XCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIE 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WA LL STREET, N.Y 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
= h may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five duys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time the y may remain with the company. 

Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Willan H. Macy, JR., 
Wa. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
| JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
MILLs. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
Pes CooPER, 
. BAYARD CuT renee 
bi HARLES 8. SMI‘ 
WILLIAM Hoon RPELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR 
D. O. 


DUNTZE Rhos, 








. DIVIDENDS. 


eee 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Broadway and Leonard Street. 
(New York Life Building.) 
New York, June Mth, 1896. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a Semiannual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT, payable on demand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary 








| 


SER 
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PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

A Semiannu al Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
(5%) is payable on demand at the office of the Com- 
pany, Ne. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

New York, July 14th, 1896. 

OFFICE OF THE PHENIX. INSURANCE 
aint iaeaal COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, July 13th, 1896. 
80TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., payable on de- 
mand at their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, New 
York, to stockholders of record on this date. 

Cc. C. LITTLE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF : 
UNITED STATES. FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
46 Pine Street, 





July 7th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable on 
demand. W.H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 








Commercial "Affairs, 


Dousts about the future of the coun- 
try’s finances continue to handicap 
nearly all departments of commercial 
enterprise. Business men everywhere 
are inclined to go slow, because they 
can see little but political agitation in 
the immediate future. Yet there is good 
ground for confidence in a larger move- 
ment of goods in the fact that in most 
sections of the country stocks of mer- 
chandise in the hands of retailers and 
jobbers are smali for the season. The 
reports of bank clearings of the country 
show a reduction for last week, as com- 
pared with the week previous, of about 
8 per cent. This is the more sig- 
nificant, because last week the totals 
were increased very decidedly by the 
activity of speculation in securities. 
The comparison with a year ago is, 
however, a little better, the decrease 
shown being only slightly over 1 per 
cent. The returns of the production of 
pig iron in the United States for the 
first half of 1896 are now available. 
They show a total of 4,976,236 gross 
tons, against 4,087,558 tons in the first 
half of 1895, and 5,358,750 tons in the 
second half of the same year. As com- 
pared with the first half of 1895, there 
was an increase of 888,687 tons, but the 
decrease as compared with the last half 
of the same year was 382,514 tons. 
The output of pig iron July Ist, was 
180,532 tons per week, comparing with 
182,220 tons June Ist, and 171,194 a 


year ago. On November Ist, the maxi- 
mum of 217,306 tons weekly was 
reached. Since that time the decrease 


has been very marked, but still 
stocks of iron unsold are accumulat- 
ing. A_ particularly favorable Gov- 
ernment crop report made recently 
has not much affected the wheat mar- 
ket, which has had good speculative 
support. . Exports are better, having 
recently been nearly three times last 
year’s record. The dry-goods trade is 
in a dull and depressed condition, with 
little demand. Cotton had another de- 
cline on the good crop outlook; but the 
effec: .n the cotton goods market has 
been smaller than might have been ex- 
pected because of the closing of many 
Southern and New England mills. 








OBITUARY. 





De Graar.— Memorial Resolutions.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Bowery Bank of the city of 
New York, held on the fourteenth day of July, 1896, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopt- 


Resolved, That the directors of the Bowery Bank 
received the intelligence of the death of Henry P. 
De Graaf with feelings of profound sadness and sor- 
row. By his long and honorable service as President 
of this bank, distinguished by uniform courtesy and 
kindness of demeanor, as well as by his ability, he 
endeared himself to his, associates; and now, at the 
close of his earthly career, they find a melancholy 
pleasure in giving to his memory this public expres- 
sion of their respect and regard. 

Resolved, That the recent death of Henry P. De 
Graaf, in the midst of an honorable and useful ca- 
reer, is deeply lamented by his associates now here 
assembled, and is regarded by them, not only asa 
loss irreparable to his family and to his many per- 
sonal friends, but also as a public calamity; that, 
while his friends and associates cherish, in their 

ief, the remembrance of his virtues which won for 

im their esteem and commanded their respect, the 
public is called on to deplore the loss of one emi- 
nently distinguished in mercantile life, and for unre- 
mitting diligence and stainless integrity in the vari- 
ous trusts which were reposed with him. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the family of the deceased as an expression 
of our deep sympathy and condolence. 

. C. Mayuew, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 
E. D. SHEPARD &Co., of 3 Broad Street, New York, 
dealers in desirable securities, are just now offerin, 
some of unusual excellence; and the attention 0} 


our readers is particularly called to their advertise- 
ment giving details. 











TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


TROY BOATS | 


CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA leaves pier 46, N. 
R., foot West 10th St., daily except ——y i P.M. Ex- 
trains for Saratogo, e George, Adirondacks. 
unday steamer touches at Alpeny SARATOGA EX.- 
CUBSION, #4500, LAKE GEORGE EXCURSION, 87.30, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 


What is Life Insurance? 


(ELEVENTH ARTICLE.] 


Ir has been already said that insur- 
ing life is essentially an accumulative, 
a savings, adeposit process; 1,000 per- 
sons contribute $1,000 each, that each 
may leave $1,000 to his dependents at 
his death. In essence, therefore, there 
is neither deficit nor remainder; what is 
put in just equals what is drawn out, 
and the motive of the process is based 
upon the impossibility of knowing the 
order in which these persons will die; 
that motive is to get zmsurance, namely, 
the guaranty that the order of death 
shall be immaterial, and that the first 
shall be as sure of money as the last. 

In the view of the Populists and 
Havenothings—who have now set up 
their banner of attack and confiscation, 
for such following as they can get—a 
bank is an institution to be execrated, 
because it yields to the depositor only 
what he has put in; the desideratum is 
a bank which will give you what others 
have putin. We fear this defect in 
banks will not be cured soon, and 
life insurance has the same draw- 
back. If you furnish the money you 
will have the insurance, not otherwise; 
if you pay for full and real insurance, 
you will get that, not otherwise. As 
you put in so you will withdraw. Life 
insurance does not multiply or work 
miracles, or create; it only distributes; 
and it cannot distribute except as its 
beneficiaries comtribute. This is the 
immovable fact. Resolution and de- 
nunciation cannot shake it; not even a 
convention, by the most rampant of Red 
platforms, could change it. Dislike it 
as you may, you might as well butt a 
granite ledge with your head as try to 
overturn or avoid the rules of arithme- 
tic. 

Nevertheless, attempts to get life in- 
surance without paying for it are still 
made. We have already said that the 
times and manner of paying in the nec- 
essary cost are immaterial; it must be 
paid in—the rest is detail and a matter of 
convenience. The regular, or ‘old 
line’ form makes an averaged or ‘‘level’’ 
premium, too large at first and too 
smallat last, but in practice diminish- 
ing somewhat by ‘‘dividends’’; the 
assessment plan begins light and stead- 
ily increases. If carried out, one way 
is arithmetically as good as the other. 
The latter is claimed to be ‘‘natural,’’ 
and so it is, in that it corresponds to 
the naturally increasing mortality rate; 
itis natural also in being low at the 
start and thereby flattering people with 
the notion of a cheap rate; itis ‘nat- 
ural,’’ too, in the manner of its practical 
working. 

The theory of this plan is this: aside 
from working expenses, for which a 
moderate regular fee will suffice, money: 
is needed only for death claims and not 
until the deaths occur; therefore, a post- 
mortem assessment will serve. Then 
there will be no heaped-up assets and 
no extravagance; there will be no re- 
serve, for money will not be raised until 
needed, and each member can keep 
his money in his own pocket till called 
for. There is something plausible and 
‘‘catchy’’ in this statement, but the 
method has never worked long. The 
insurance certificates, with no realized 
assets behind them, could not promise 
definite sums, and they generally did 
not. Whatever the headings men- 
tioned, those who read the promise 
found it covenanting only for ‘‘as many 
dollars as’’ the assessment might yield; 
the contract simply was, ‘‘if you will 
stand assessments during your lifetime, 


when you are gone we will make an as- 
sessment for your widow and hand over 


_ to her whatever it realizes.’’ 


There was a theory that ‘‘new 
blood ’’ would avail to keep down the 
average age so that the rate of call 
would never materially increase. This 
isan absurdity; it would be impossible 
even if young men would continue to 
join, and young men will ot do so. 
Plainly, an old man is more liable to 
die than a young one, and when the 
assessments increase the lapses increase 
also. Reserve fulfils a double function; 
it is a sum put by to meet demands by 
death, and it is also a bond to hold the 
membership together. Without it, the 
society has no resources beyond ‘‘ pass- 
ing the hat’’; when a man is tired of 
responding, he can leave without forfeit, 
if in good health, and cohesion is lack- 
ing. 

The cost begins moderate, say $8 or 
$10 annually per $1,000. Premium 
rates are not calculated upon the ‘‘ ex- 
pectation,’’ yet it is reasonable to point 
out that, on such a rate, nobody could 
live long enough to pay in $1,000. 
Where would the remainder be ob- 
tained? How can anybody except the 
early-dying—that is, how can everybody 
—possibly take out more than anybody 
could possibly live to put in? A 
scheme by which quarters are to be 
dropped into a fund and dollars are to 
be taken out is absurd. The analogy 
to fire insurance is false, as we have 
often pointed out. The chances are 
that any man in good health and not 
past 50 will live to see 1g00, and so it 
does not cost much to insure him till 
then; but how about his living till 
2000? 

The number and amount of assess- 
ments must increase; then the difficulty 
has always been that as they increase 
the members grow restive and begin to 
drop out; as the number falls off the 
assessment must be still heavier; this 
hurries the lapsing into a stampede, and 
the ‘‘rope of sand’’ drops into frag- 
ments. 

Originally, the rate of assessment was 
to remain asat first; this was an attempt 
to yoke a fixed income with an increas- 
ing outlay, but it was made so that the 
agreeableness of the prospect might 
not be disturbed. Then assessments 
were made at regular intervals and 
in advance; with some definiteness 
in the sums exacted, there came 
to be some in the sums promised; altho 
the original corner stone was ‘‘no 
reserve,’’ the societies gradually and re- 
luctantly began to accumulate some re- 
serves. To have no assets in hand 
ceased to be put forward as a source of 
strength, and the most widely known 
and successful society bore in its very 
name a testimony to the necessity of 
accumulation, altho its late President 
wrote magazine articles solemnly argu- 
ing the dangers of assets in hand. And 
now that society has been forced, as the 
alternative to collapse, to rate up the 
older members and forbear to longer 
try to overweight the younger. 

Every association for life insurance is 
essentially a ‘‘ mutual reserve.’’ Paya 
gradually increasing rate, correspond- 
ing to the increasing rate of mortality; or 
pay an averaged ‘‘level’’ rate. Either 
of these will serve, arithmetically- 
Speaking; but to begin with the low, 
‘natural ’’ rate, letting people imagine 
they can go on so—+that has been the 
very common way, and the end of it is 
narrated in the parable of the foolish 
man who built his house on the sand. 


Life Insurance Unsolicited. 


THE Equitable Life, of London, 
known as the Old Equitable, dates from 
1762, and is the oldest company in ex- 
istence. How scant was the knowledge 





of insuring lives and how crude were the 
methods of the founders is suggested 
by the advertised statement that this 
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‘«was the first society to charge rates of 
premium varying with the age of the life 
assured.’’ The advertisement proceeds 
to say, in English phrase, that during its 
long career of uninterrupted prosperity 
it has distributed unusually large sums 
in ‘‘bonuses,’’ and to-day stands in the 
unrivaled position of having more than 
twenty-five times the annual premium 
income in hand. Its 95 years have 
brought in $136,324,000; it has paid 
nearly $20,000,000 on claims, $111,595,- 
ooo in bonuses, $10, 904,000 as surrender 
values, and about $800,000 in annuities, 
having remaining assets of $21,425,000. 
For every $1,000 paid on claims there 
has been paid an average $2,123, and 
for every $100 of premium $176 has been 
returned. 

The comparatively trifling work done 
by this society, in point of volume, is 
explained by the remark that the society 
‘deals directly with the public, without 
the intervention of the unnecessary 
middleman.’’ There has long been a 
theory that if life insurance were made 


desirable enough it would sell itself; 


but sufficient desirability for that end 
would be a promise of immediate large 
returns; even the ‘‘investment’’ in- 
ducements offered by reputable com- 
panies, and the preposterous promises 
made by such ‘‘bond’”’ concerns as 
have flourished betimes require to be 
brought to the public by personal pres- 
entation. The agent is an expensive 


instrument, certainly, and very fallible; 
often he deceives, and sometimes he 
means to deceive; but he does not seem 
to be ‘‘unnecessary.’’ The Equitable’s 
members, the advertisement avers, have 
benefited by a saving of at least $10,000, - 
ooo by not paying commissions; this is 
in ninety-five years, and it does seem 
trifling. And yet—provided the line of 
risks has been large enough to secure 
average, and the business sufficient to 
employ the time of the necessary clerks 
—we are forced by the nature of life in- 
surance to admit that the society has 
lost nothing in financial results by being 
small. Perhaps the persons who would 
have joined had they been solicited have 
lost by staying out; but the members 
have not. Given a certain minimum 
size, it is impossible to show that there 
is any gain, except the sentimental one 
of impressiveness, and perhaps in doing 
good to a larger number, in growing 
size, 





Fire Loss of 1896. 


FROM the Fire Tables of the Chron- 
zcle, an annual compilation which has 
long been recognized as the best au- 
thority on the statistics of this subject, 
we learn that the record of 1895 is 38,- 
003 fires, destroying 53,691 pieces of 
property; the loss aggregates $142, 110,- 
233, and the insurance paid is $84,689,- 
030+ Compared with 1894, the prop- 
erty loss was two millions more, but the 
insurance paid was nearly five millions 
less. The following was the aggregate 
annual loss in the United States for 
twenty-one years past: 








Aggregate Aggregate 
YEARS. Property Insurance 
Loss. Loss. 

bis etcnensosx $78, 102,285 $39,327,400 
1876..... ceewaine 64,630,600 34,374,500 
See eee 68,265,800 37+398,900 
MP veaceteess< 64,315,900 36,575,900 
SO ossdcsivccs 7717035700 44,464,700 
Se bese 74,643,400 42,525,000 
SUE ciwsccsasess 81,280,900 44,641,900 
CE ee 84,505,024 48,875,131 
a ee 100, 149,228 54,808,664 
Siesecd pues 110,008,611 60,679,818 
BR icv cba sc 102,818,796 57430,709 
ese ++ 104,924,750 60,506, 564 
1887......0e002 120,283,055 69,659,508 
1888.....0.02002 110,885,665 63,965,724 
1889....... seeee 123,046,833 73,979,465 
1890....ee2e000+ 108,993,792 65,015,465 
I8QI.....ee02005 143,764,967 90,576,918 
1892.....+00++2- 151,516,098 93,511,936 
1893....2ee0+02. 167,544,370 105,994,577 
1894..2.eeeeee08 140,006,484 89,574,699 
1895..-esesese05° 142,110,233 84,689,030 
Totals.....$2,219,500,491 — $1,298,276,508 
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For the past decade the average fire 
loss shows decline, thus: 





Average Average 
Property Insurance 
Loss. Loss. 

Satna catnanesaete $6,893 $3,975 
_ Sa soc FeR90 4,248 
Spits sceticcesne 6,922 3,993 
Giese caetancsx? 6,992 4,187 
DS bes 5 cEnecedeas 4,863 2,90r 
BGS cn kxhsshe sri 6,167 3,885 
(RE ee eee 5,166 3,188 
Porcesnersonecens 4,761 3,012 
MNCs dean detab ences 3,938 2,530 
cess acnntibuce 35739 2,228 








Last year March furnished the heav- 
iest property loss, and October the 
heaviest insurance loss and the largest 
number of risks burned; but for twenty- 
one years the average gives the distinc- 
tion to January in both these particu- 
lars. The reduced average shown in 
the figures just above is due to the ab- 
sence of large fires in 1895. As for 
causes, omitting ‘‘exposure’’ (the com- 
munication of fire from the piece of 
property where it started to other 
pieces) the defective flue and smoke- 
stack still has the lead as to number of 
fires, incendiarism being next. 





Good Counsel. 


PRESIDENT HEGEMAN, of the Metro- 
politan Life, lives in the suburban vil- 
lage of Mamaroneck, and he recently 
favored the Union Free School of the 
village with an address, on the occasion 
of graduating exercises. From this in- 
spired characteristic talk we make a few 
extracts below: 


‘* Your life is like a gold mine. That 
which is precious lies within, just as gold 
ore lies, not without, but far beneath the 
surface of the ground. The school fur- 
nishes you with the mental pick and 
shovel and with the intellectual dynamite. 
It is for you to chisel and blast and tun- 
nel, and so bring to light its rich re- 
sources; failing in that the tools you get 
here are of little, if any, use to you. 

‘* Be careful about the odds and ends 
of yourtime. If you are tired and need 
rest, take it; that’sas much your duty as 
to be occupied. But look out and guard 
against the habit of loafing, of murdering 
time; of wasting hours that once gone 
never can be reclaimed. 

‘‘In your Jater lives especially, watch 
the fifteen minutes this morning and the 
half-hour at noon and the hour at night 
—those intervals that may make up a day 
in the course of a week and that might be 
given to some good deed. After a large 
stained-glass window had been erected 
in a noble edifice across the water, an ar- 
tist picked up the discarded fragments of 
glass and made one of the most beautiful 
cathedral windows in all Europe. So one 
boy will pick up a splendid education out of 
the odds and ends of time which he care- 
fully saves, as against another who care- 
lessly throws them away. 

‘*Two mechanics in a near-by city had 
each his hourat noon. When lunch was 
finished one busied himself in studying 
som? improvements in the machinery he 
was using. He pegged away patiently, 
at last succeeded, had his invention 
patented, exchanged his overalls for 
broadcloth and became a rich and useful 
man. The other spent his time in teach- 
ing a dog to stand on his head and ao 
tricks, and at last accounts was traveling 
with a circus at ten dollars a week, 
matinées thrown in.’’ 





Insurance Items. 


WE are pleased to note that the 
Continental Insurance Company of this 
city reports an unusually good business 
for the past six months. One substan- 
tial indication of this is the fact that 
they have increased their dividends from 
7.70 per cent. to 10 per cent. forthe six 
months just closed. The company’s 
assets now amount to $7,491,997.67, and 
its net surplus is $2, 305, 534,24. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


.... We note with much pleasure that 
the Phenix Insurance Company of this 
city has made a gain of $140,000 during 
the past six months in surplus. Their 
assets are invested in a very choice line 
of dividend-paying securities. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long illness which used up 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its literature. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABGETS, Doc. 81, 1885......0.cccccccccccceces $25,297,583 62 
iiss Lentenscncasnsebeisimndns 23,165,543 99 

$2,192,089 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL sasn distributions are paid upon all policies. 
onan An indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

Wee lasurance values to which the insured is 

entifed LA, the Massachusetts Statute 
tes and vemnee aed ~ ‘age sent on appli- 

weatl on to fo the Go Com mB Presticy 
ENJ. F. STEVEN sident. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


--$11,122,983 90 
9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
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WESTWARD 


The course of empire takes its way. From Asia 
across Europe and America to the Pacific 
values steadily increase. From the Atlantic 
Coast westward with each degree interest rates 
are higher. The Union Central of Cincinnati, 
by the advantage of its location, has been able 
for many years to earn the highest interest rate 
of any Life Insurance Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atinatic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1996. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 8ist of Deceurber, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... - $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PRS nn ene ae ee Ee 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............0...sse008 $8,660,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

189%, to 3ist December, 1895..............+++ $2,540,748 88 
Losses paid during the same pes, 

i scantescdecdvasnentevcnsn $1,218,407 5 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GI isaisiisic ce cncntdndecvcesccdcecsces 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,481 88 
COM BR Ne oc cccccccccccecccoccceceveceesees 202,518 33 

DMB coc ccc ccccccccevcovecceqsecscccteceese $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issuéd on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Camtds COG. 66.005 ccc cccssccccccees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

BIOs BO dc cccvincccscscoccescennss 
WIGS Es ccc ve cccceccecccenccce 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 
Gross ASSEES........-. cece cece ceee 


4,191,020 12 
2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Perils of the Uninsured. 


THE formerly large class of men who 
failed to see the advantages of Life In- 
surance is yearly becoming beautifully 
less. All men have a better grasp of the 
subject, and not a few learn in the school 
of bitter experience. 

There were, doubtless, many in Egypt 
to whom Joseph’s policy of storing grain 
during the seven years of plenty seemed 
foolish; but when the seven lean years 
came, and that nation became the great 
distributing center for breadstuffs, the 
same men pronounced him the shrewdest 
and most far-seeing man of his time. 
The men of to-day are realizing that, 
onthe same principle, Life Insurance is 
not merely insuring against death, but 
laying by in store, and providing against 
the many perils which beset the life of 
the average man. 

The peril to the uninsured business 
man is the absolute uncertainty of things 
commercial. Business disasters general- 
ly spring from unlooked-for causes. 

‘*The unexpected always happens” is 

the testimony of the old proverb, and the 
experience of the past and the present. 
How often we read as the explanation of 
some business disaster, ‘‘ unexpected re- 
verses.”’ Taking this view of the exigen- 
cies of life, the wise man protects himself 
and his family with a generous share of 
Life Insurance as certainly as he protects 
his premises with fire insurance. In 
short, he underwrites his business inter- 
terests, and his life and the interests of 
all concerned. He whothus provides for 
the future in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, obtains an in- 
vestment, reliable, remunerative and re- 
ciprocal, for a mutual contract embodies 
the best form of reciprocity. The premi- 
um being paid, the Company to the letter 
reciprocates with the faithful fulfilment 
of every condition. This principle, ob- 
served for over fifty years, has made its 
name the synonym for all that is of good 
report. Business men can only avoid the 
perils of commercial life by life contracts 
of insurance. 
The perils of the uninsured professional 
man are equally certain. For is it not 
true of every scholar, or physician, or at- 
torney, or artist, that when age lays its 
finger upon‘the brain the principal asset 
lessens in value? 

He who practices a profession, knowing 
that his power to get wealth lies in his 
brain, and yet fails to protect the future 
of himself, is sowing the wind, with the 
probability that his family will reap the 
whirlwind of poverty. 

A portion of every professional man’s 
income belongs legitimately to Life Insur- 
ance. ‘‘ The Mutual Life’’ has provided 
contracts which protect and give continu- 
ity to the family and home when the 
breadwinner has been removed by death; 
or its annuities and endowments provide 
excellent methods of continuing the in- 
come of the profession when working 
days are done.— Weekly Statement. 
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Life and Trust Co. 
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In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 
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Old and Young. 
Firefly Song. 


BY SHAKESPEARE’S FAIRIES. 
BY MARION M. MILLER. 


WHEN the pale moon swoons away 
On the breast of evening gray, 
Little star-eyes twinkle gay 
In a roguish peeking; 
And upon the darkling earth 
Glimmer slowly into birth 
Fairy lights that dance with mirth, 
Mooning lovers seeking. 
Hi, spy, firefly! 
Let us hunt them low and high, 
See them spoon and hear them sigh, 
Hi, spy! 


Flame and flutter, high and low 
In the sunset’s afterglow, 
In the starlight’s sparkling flow, 
In the moonshine mellow, 
Gleam and glitter here and there, 
In the mild midsummer air, 
Cobweb, Moth, Peaseblossom fair, 
And Mustard, saucy fellow. 
Hee haw. hay and straw 
Bring for Bully Bottom’s maw, 
Such an ass whoever saw ? 
Hee, haw! 


Man is but a wingless wight, 
Who creeps by Reason’s feeble light, 
And shall we clog our airy flight 
To do a glowworm’s bidding ? 
We whose lamps of faint perfume 
Golden-shot through wefted gloom, 
Glint like shuttles in a loom 
The warp of Fancy thridding ? 
Mum, mun, thrid and thrum, 
Fairy shuttles softly hum, 
Fancy’s gala night has come— 
Mum, mum! 


New York Crrv. 


On Duty. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

««Ir’s a bad case,’’ said the doctor; 
«and tho he has a magnificent consti- 
tution, he’s played such tricks with it 
in the last few years that I hardly think 
it will pull him through. We shall 
know before to-morrow night one way 
or the other. As for yourself, Miss 
Mary, you’re hardly fit to nurse him; 
you're tired out. Do you think you 
can stand the strain to-night ?”’ 

Mary’s lips tightened a little. ‘1 can 
stand it, Doctor,’’ she said, in the tone 
that a woman uses when she knowsthat 
she is on her last reserve of strength, 
and resents any one’s else knowledge of 
it. 

‘‘} doubt it,’’ said the doctor. He 
admired Miss Mary, and he was sorry 
for her. He paused at the door as he 
went out. ‘‘Look here, Miss Mary, 
don’t kill yourself over this case. It’s 
a burning shame you have to do it at 
all.’”’ 

Something in Mary’s eyes stopped 
him there. It was not anger so much 
as a hurt and beseeching pride. ‘‘ Well, 
well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you understand what 
to do—the stimulant and the medicine 
and the nourishment—it will keep you 
busy every half-hour through the night. 
I am coming round early in the morn- 
ing, for I have another case in the 
neighborhood; young Ford, you know 
—splendid young fellow, only son, the 
very apple of their eyes! He'll fight it 
through, I think, tho; he has two 
chances where your brother-in-law— 
well, we'll hope for the best !’’ and the 
talkative old doctor went off on his 
rounds, leaving Mary to go back to her 
patient. 

It was before the days of trained 
nurses, and she was nursing the case 
alone. She was tired out. She felt it 


as she dragged herself up the stairs, 
She feit it anew as she entered the 
darkened sick-room, and shrank almost 
with a shiver from the feverish, unsee- 
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ing gaze of her patient, as she took her 
place by the bedside again, so tired out 
that she could not summon sympathy 
or hope to strengthen her in her watch- 
ing. The foundations seemed to be 
giving way under her, soul and body, at 
the thought of the long hours before 
her. 

The patient stirred uneasily upon his 
pillows. He was a large, strong, hand- 
some man, with heavily molded features, 
whose florid coloring was hightened by 
fever. Herbert Waters was counted a 
fine-looking fellow, but his sister-in-law 
had no pleasant associations with his 
flushed face, as she sat there and looked 
at it. It only brought back to her the 
long succession of trouble, neglect, sor- 
did quarrel and brutal self-indulgence 
that had followed steadily since his 
marriage to Helen, fifteen years ago. 
Now, Helen was a well-nigh helpless 
invalid, off at a rest cure when this ill- 
ness struck her husband down, and too 
weak and frail to be allowed to come 
back, or even be told fully of his con- 
dition. The tears came up into the sis- 
ter’s eyes as she thought of Helen and 
the two little ones. Helen, so brave, so 
sweet, so forgiving, so infinitely patient, 
yet worn-out, wearied, pushed past 
patience and forbearance, at last, into 
an. exhausted acceptance of acknowl- 
edged defeat. And the children—frail, 
tender little creatures, needing many 
things which their father’s selfishness 
made impossible in the family life. 
‘‘He does not even care for the chil- 
dren!’’ had been their mother’s saddest 
cry, when she had broken down in the 
struggle. The two women were old- 
fashioned in their bringing-up, trained 
in bygone tenets of strict, unquestion- 
ing righteousness; it had never come 
within the view of their minds that di- 
vorce could be right. The wife had 
never mentioned such a possibility; the 
sister had never suggested it. Yet now, 
another possibility, wider, deeper in 
separation than any earthly one, had 
come; and do what she might, Mary 
could not banish the thought of what 
infinite relief might be in its event. 
Would he die? nay, the fear was not 
there; but rather—would he live? 

The sick man stirred uneasily; his 
nurse glanced at her watch. Ten min- 
utes yet before the medicine should be 
given. Every minute seemed to lag, 
and hang upon her like a weight; and 
the night was but just begun. When the 
drug was measured and given, the pa- 
tient murmured fretfully. He did not 
recognize her; but he rebelled against 
control, as he always had and always 
would, she thought, sadly. How his 
reckless contempt of guidance had dis- 
sipated his fortune and theirs, only 
these patient women knew. Even now 
they were straitened. It had taken 
much of her own. small income to send 
her sister away; he had been contemptu- 
ous of the ‘dea ofa cure. Helen was 
always complaining, he said; let her 
stay at home with the childrenand keep 
quiet, and she was as well off there as 
anywhere. It was a hard thing for a 
man to be burdened with a sickly, help- 
less wife; only healthy women should 
marry—as if Helen had not been a 
blooming, sparkling girl fifteen years 
ago, when she gave herself and _ her lit- 
tle all into his careless keeping. Of his 
own property, no one knew how much 
was left; it was doubtful if he himself 
did. Gambling and drink were melting 
it away quickly and surely. If he lived, 
a few more years would see them ruin- 
ed, except for the small property which 
Mary held in her own right, and for 
whose control her brother-in-law was 
already scheming and quarreling. 

If he lived! The mockery of it all! 
Here she was, straining every nerve, 


keeping vigil night and day, aching with 
fatigue, weak from loss of sleep, fight- 
ing Death hour after hour for a life not 
only worthless, but hurtful. Better, 
far better for him to be dead than alive! 
Better for Helen to be free from such 
hateful perversion of the marriage bond! 
Better for the children to remember 
their father as a vague childish memory, 
than to grow up recognizing what he 
was, and being warped by his evil influ- 
ence. What folly to be at hand-grips 
with Death for such a life! Why not 
cease the tense, exhausting struggle! 
It was easy enough to call up the serv- 
ant to take her place for half the night, 
while she took the rest which every 
nerve in her body called out for; easy, 
after all, to fling off the responsibility 
which was not really hers. Would this 
man have so much as nursed his wife for 
an hour? Nay, when her life had hov- 
ered in the balance, had he not gone off 
carelessly to his own companions and 
his own pleasures, and cared little for 
the outcome? Was not this very ill- 
ness of his the result of broken laws and 
reckless living? Were those who lived 
rightly bound to the service of evil 
that had overreached itselfthus? Here 
was one who set everything about him 
wrong, and would always do so. And 
were the sufferers to strive to fasten the 
burden upon their own shoulders again ? 
She knew that her brother-in-law, when 
he recovered, would rail at her nursing, 
and find fault that he had not been bet- 
ter cared for; that every delicacy would 
be demanded and every sacrifice ex- 
pected, and yet despised. Was there 
any duty in such a farce? 

Did it make any difference? Suppose 
she struggled through this vigil, and he 
died in spite of it? What difference 
would the few hours of rest make then ? 
What tho the ignorant servant did make 
some mistake or even fall asleep upon 
her post? When Death is advancing 
resistlessly, such trifles make no change 
in his steady steps. And if, in the 
subtle balance of vitality and disease, 
the scale turned finaily upon her stay- 
ing or going—why, after all, should 
she not go? Leave it to Fate; let 
the Unknown work out the problem 
that was too wide for human solving. 
Weak, exhausted, doubting, she could 
see but a confusion of thought which- 
ever way she turned. 

What was duty, after all? A code 
by which the selfish ruled the unselfish 
and the evil took advantage of the good. 
Helen’s ‘‘duty’’ meant submission 
and suffering; her ‘‘duty’’ meant this 
spending of herself for an unrepentant 
enemy. And for him ‘‘duty’’ meant 
only that upon which he could rely in 
others to save him from the conse- 
quences of his own disregard of it. 
‘‘Duty’’ meant that in which he was 
so utterly lacking, that he despised it, 
even while he traded upon it in his wife 
and her sister. In the tired stumbling 
of her thoughts, she saw duty always 
bearing the burden, and_ evil ever 
pointing the finger of scorn at it, down 
through the long ages in which good- 
ness had suffered and sin had rioted, 
since the world began. Why not rebel, 
since it was an unjust law that govern- 
ed? 

A wave of bitterness surged over her 
heart—a wave of revolt, of slow anger 
and hate toward the man beside whose 
pillow she sat. A mighty force of evil 
seemed to respond within her, and open 
channels for the flood. Yet with it 
came horror, and the power of resist- 
ance. The sudden consciousness of 
treachery came upon her, as if she had 
welcomed a enemy into a sacred place. 
‘«No, no!’’ she said, half-aloud, in her 
resistance, ‘‘I am not like that; I want 
to do right; I must do right!’’ She 
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glanced hurriedly at her watch; it was 
past the time for the stimulant. She 
poured it out quickly, and lifted the 
patient in her armsas she gave it, with 
an anxiety that was almost tenderness. 
The heavy eyelids closed again over 
the unseeing eyes, as she laid the sick 
man down, and covered her face with 
her hands, as she remembered the im- 
pulse of hate that had shaken her soul, 
Slowly, slowly, the mists cleared from 
her thought, and she saw where she 
had been standing, and shuddered as 
one on the brink of a precipice. The 
great gulf between good and evil, for- 
ever fixed, opened before her. Where 
had her rebellious wanderings led her? 
What was sin, but contempt of good ? 
Duty meant duty—not the easy thing, 
but the hard. Duty meant to be right 
in one’s self, whatever happened out- 
side of one’s self. Duty meant the 
one factor in every problem that could 
be held to, whether the rest were clear 
or not—the simple life, the simple rule 
of doing always the best one knew. 


,What if another soul were evil—should 


one, therefore, abdicate good? Nay, if 
there were aggressive evil, was not each 
one bound the more to counterbalance 
to overbalanceit with good? The trumpet 
call of the thought rang through her 
tired soul, and reanimated its forces. A 
sudden passion of overmastering pity 
came over her for the man before her, who 
had lost his duty, who had thrown 
away his birthright, who could never 
make any one who suffered from his 
sins, as wretched, as lost, as he had 
made himself. Helen and herself had 
the sorrow of it, but-he the shame, the 
loss, the degradation that was the more 
awful because it was yet unfelt. How 
could any human heart deny him mercy, 
in this his extremity, if so be he might 
yet live? If God spared him, it was for 
wider reasons than man could know— 
yet always reasons that man could 
trust. A new impulse of strength and 
love rose in her soul, as she confronted 
again the passing hours, and ministered 
pityingly and unflaggingly through the 
rest of the long night. 

The day broke at last, and the doc- 
tor’s foot came up the stair. He looked 
tired and worn, too, as he stood by the 
bedside and examined the patient. 

‘It’s a narrow shave, but he’s come 
through!’’ he said at last, looking up. 
‘‘T think with any one less careful than 
you, Miss Mary, he would have slipped 
out of life last night. He’s had better 
luck than my other patient. Poor Ford! 
poor boy! He died just before I left the 
house to come here. One dies, another 
lives, and not always for the best, as far 
as we know.”’ 

‘«We don’t know anything, except 
our duty,’’ said Mary. Her tired, white 
face was alight as she said it; and the 
old doctor nodded his head. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Two Gentlemen of Honor. 
BY W. S. HARWOOD. 


THE storm of war was sweeping over 
the Southland. It had started far to 
the north, and there was indication that 
it would not stop until it had swept 
away every vestige of secession, no mat- 
ter how stedfastly nor how conscien- 
tiously the people of the South tried to 
avert it. 

A division of the Union Army was 
encamped near a beautiful little Southern 
hamlet, near which was the estate of 
one of the olden-time Southern gentle- 
men, Judge Smallwood, known to be a 
stanch supporter of the Government, at 
least as far as words went; but there 
were those who were not so sure that 
he was as sincere as he appeared to be, 
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And yet he received gentlemen from 
the Union lines with as much consider- 
ation and as much kindliness as he could 
have done had they been the strongest 
adherents of the cause of the South 
and he a leader in the cause of the 
South. Among those who visited him 
frequently, during the long and enforced 
presence of the division in the vicinity, 
was Captain Anderson. Let me tell 
you, in the captain’s own words, what 
happened. Captain Anderson is white- 
haired these days, and the old judge 
died long ago. 

“«T don’t think I ever met a more 
courtly man than Judge Smallwood,’’ 
said the captain, as he settled himself 
down in his easy chair, ‘‘ certainly none 
more hospitable. He was a tall, some- 
what stooping, white-haired old gentle- 
man, with a military bearing despite his 
weight of years. We grew quite well 
acquainted: and while he never seemed 
to lose a certain reserve which distin- 
guished him from any other man I ever 
met, he, at the same time, discussed 
many matters with me with the utmost 
freedom, and seemed more like a father 
to me than any man I had ever met 
since my.own father died. 

‘«We had never discussed his own 
position on.the merits of the War, and 
in all he said he was apparently neutral, 
with a leaning toward the North. Well, 
we were sitting one night in .his wide- 
halled old residence, one Sunday even- 
ing—for I had come away to have a 
good long visit with him—when shad- 
ows suddenly fell across the gravelly 
walk in front of the door. I started 
up, with my hand on my sword, as I 
heard the sound of footsteps, not one 
but perhaps a half-dozen. 

‘‘We were four miles away—our 
camp—from the judge’s house, and in 
those times, and in a_ hostile country, 
a man had to be always on his guard. 
The judge looked up at me inquiringly 
and said: 

«« «Have no fear, sir. I give you my 
word of honor, as a Southern gentle- 
man, sir, there is no need of alarm.’ 

‘‘There was something so deeply 
earnest in his words, or, rather, in his 
manner of saying them, that impressed 
me with his sincerity, and yet there was 
something in them which boded danger. 
In a moment the doorway was darken- 
ed by the tall form of a young man in 
Confederate uniform. Another and an- 
other and another entered, until there 
were five stalwart, armed men in the 
room, all wearing the garb of the South 
ern Army, and all officers.’’ 

The captain paused a moment, as if 
reviewing not only the scene but his 
own feelings at that time. 

‘“‘I made up my mind in about five 
seconds that Iwas in atrap. In less 
time than it takes to tell it I revolved 
in my mind the chances of escape, and 
in still less tinae I decided that all I 
could do would beto sell my life as 
dearly as possible. It wasn’t a pleasant 
outlook for, no matter what people may 
say, a soldier who is fighting for what 
he believes is the liberty of “his country, 
whether he is right or wrong, hates to 
die. The young men looked around at 
me and then at the old gentleman. He 
arose in his place and greeted each one 
of them with more heartiness than he 
had ever shown to me, and then he said: 

«Captain Anderson, allow me to in- 
troduce to you my sons, five of them. 
They have come here under escort to 
visit me. Sons, this is Captain Ander- 
son of the Union Army. He is my 
guest. He is your guest. I have given 


him my word of honor that no harm 
shall come to him under my roof, and’; 
turning to me with just the suggestion 
of a bow of his stalwart frame, ‘a 
Southern gentleman, sir, would sacrifice 
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his 
honor. 

The old captain’s mouth was twitch- 
ing in an odd sort of a way as he 
paused. 

“‘T found out then,’’ he continued, 
‘¢after the boys had sat down and were 
in conversation with their father, what 
it was to be scared. I had been in sev- 
eral engagements and hadn’t learned 
what it meant; but I assure you, sir, I 
was shaking like a man with an ague as 
they sat there and talked. Late in the 
night they went away. 

‘I reported the event to my superior 
officer, who had also made the judge’s 
acquaintance and who was as favorably 
impressed with him as I had been my- 
self. A few days afterward I received 
instructions to report at the headquar- 
ters of the officer in charge of the divi- 
sion. ‘Captain Anderson’ he said, ‘you 
are acquainted with Judge Smallwood, 
living nearthecamp? Well, I want you 
to takea picked squad of your company, 
go out to his house and search it from 
cellar to garret. We believe that he is 
acting in concert with the enemy, and it 
is reported that he has a large number 
of arms stored in his house. The fact 
that we are soon to engage the enemy 
renders it necessary that you proceed 
with all possible dispatch.’ 

«« My heart was like lead in my breast. 
I never so dreaded to enforce an order 
before. I could not feel that the old 
gentleman was guilty of furnishing aid 
to the enemy, and yet the fact that he 
had a number of sons in the rebel serv- 
ice was against him. ButI would have 
staked my life on his innocence. All 
the way out to his home the thought of 
the way he saved my life kept running 
through my mind. When we drew up 
in front of hisdoor I know I must have 
looked as tho I was going to a funeral. 

“«* Judge Smallwood,’ I said, as I 
entered the roomalone, ‘I havea squad 
of men at the door. They have been 
instructed not to come in unless they 
hear me shoot. Iam ordered to search 
your residence, sir, and I need not tell 
you that it gives me great pain ’— 

«« «Step right in, sir,’ he interrupted, 
before I could finish my sentence— 
‘step right in, sir; my house is open to 
you. But may I ask what the charge 
is against me?” 

‘««You are accused of having a large 
quantity of guns and ammunition in 
your custody for the Southera enemy.’ 

«««T give you my word of honor as a 
Southern gentleman, sir,’ he replied, 
with a courtliness and a sincerity and a 
dignity that could not but highten my 
regard for him, ‘that there is no ground 
for the charge. You are at liberty, sir, 
to search at your will.’ 

‘¢T made a thorough search of the 
big house from cellar to garret without 
finding anything contraband. We 
paused at last in his private room. 
High up on the wall there was what ap- 
peared to be a secret door. It had evi- 
dently been planned for a purpose, and 
there was evidently, also, a secret room 
behind it. I should never have noticed 
it had not been that I was searching for 
just such a place. The old man paused 
as we stood before the place in the wall, 
and looked at me. There was nothing 
which suggested fear, or deception even, 
in the gaze of those black eyes looking 
out from under their white, shaggy 
brows, but there was a mute entreaty in 
them that touched me to the heart. 

‘««]’m very sorry, sir,’ I said; ‘ but I 
can sacrifice nothing to duty.’ 

‘«««T give you my word of honor as a 
Southern gentleman, sir, there is noth- 
ing in that secret room to. substantiate 
the charge.’ 

‘* His voice was trembling with emo- 
tion, The thought of his proven sjn- 
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cerity, of his uniform kindliness, of his 
preservation of my life, of his certain 
death if proven to be a spy and a har- 
borer of munitions for the enemy—it all 
come over me like a flood; but I could 
not shrink, I could not neglect one sug- 
gestion of an essential in the line of my 
duty. I shook my head. He looked 
at me a moment, turned from me and 
sank down at a broad table with his 
head bowed upon his arms. I soon 
found the secret spring, the door swung 
open, and I sawa rack of guns, witha 
number of sabers hanging from the in- 
ner wall. I took one of the guns near- 
est me to examine it when it fell to 
pieces, and the butt heavily struck the 
floor. The old man roused himself at 
the sound, like an enraged lion. He 
stalked toward me as tho he would have 
struck me to the floor, and then he 
cried in a voice that was full of mingled 
pain and anger: 

«««T gave you my word, sir, as a gen- 
tleman, a Southern gentleman, sir, on 
the honor of a Southern gentleman, sir, 
that there was nothing here that was 
contrary to the laws of peace or war. 
My father and seven of his brothers car- 
ried those guns at Yorktown. I carried 
one of the sabers in the War of 1812. 
I prize those guns, sir, more than I do 
my life. You can take them, sir, if you 
will; but you take them with my curse 
upon your head!’ ’’ 

The captain paused and went off into 
a long reverie. He appeared to have 
forgotten all about my presence in the 
room until I gave a sort of a disturbing 
cough. He looked around suddenly as 
tho he didn’t know I was in the room, 
and said brusquely: 

‘«Well ?”’ 

‘What became of the guns?’’ I said, 
meekly. 

‘‘What became of them?’’ he re- 
peated, with just a trace of scorn in his 
voice, ‘‘how do you suppose I know, 
you blockhead! The last I saw of them 
was when I shut the secret door and 
left them to the rust and dust. Hold 
on a minute,”’ he said, as I rose to go, 
‘*look at this, will you ?’’ 

He took down from a hook on the 
wall a curious old saber, unlike anything 
I had ever seen before—it looked as tho 
it might have been old when Bunker 
Hill was young. 

‘‘Read that inscription, will you; 
some of the folks from the South were 
up here a week or so ago and tried to 
get it away from me; but I told them it 
didn’t make any difference how much 
they thought of the memory of old 
Judge Smallwood, they couldn’t have 
this saber for love or money.”’ 

And this was the inscription on the 
blade near the hilt: 


: From a Southern toa Northern Gentleman, : 
: August 25th, 62. ° 
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Cheeriness. 
BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


LET us stop the worry, dear, 
Things are coming right. 

Sing your heart a song of cheer, 
Give your eyes the light. 


Luck is with the bold of heart, 
God with those that smile; 

We but need to do our part 
Vet a little while. 


Fortune, but to hide her frown 
When she sees your eye 

Dimmed with tears and dropping down, 
Lightly passes by. 


Meet her look with ne’er a fear, 
Soon her eyes will light. 

Let us stop the worry, dear, 
Things are coming right, 

Jroianota, NEB, 
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Prince Iago Guiglielmo and the 
Giant Bosanko. 


BY WARDEN ALLAN 
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CURTIS. 


No one knew when the big black cat, 
Bosanko, came into the Chatterham 
family, nor where he came from, nor 
why he was called Bosanko. Even the 
Chatterhams themselves wondered why 
they kept him; for he was very cross, 
biting and scratching upon no provoca- 
tion. He was particularly spiteful to- 
ward a small-yellow cat named James 
Williamson, who belonged to the Daw- 
kinsons, the Chatterhams’ next-door 
neighbors. Indeed, it was said that on 
several occasions he had nearly killed 
James Williamson; and this had served 
to intensify the slight coolness existing 
between the elder Dawkinsons and 
Chatterhams. He certainly was a beast 
of most uncanny aspect and behavior. 
He could open doors, take the covers 
off ‘milk-pails, and do many 
strange things. 


other 
He never ate mice, tho 
he spent much time in the cellar; but 
that was for the purpose of drinking 
cider, which he obtained by turning the 
faucets of the barrels. He always lis- 
tened with great gravity and attention 
to political discussions, and was once 
discovered reading the county weekly 
and laughing over the poetry in the 
obituary column. 

The Chatterhams were people of im- 
portance in the village of Dumbrowski. 

Mr. Chatterham kept the only gro- 
cery store in the place, and as he stood 
behind the counter suavely smiling at 
his customers, the keenest eye could not 
detect a speck of dirt on his white shirt 
sleeves. Claude Saint Cyr De Vaulx 
Chatterham, and his older sister, Kune- 
gonda La Reine Marguerite Chatter- 
ham were quite the ¢/’#e of the young 
people of Dumbrowski, and possibly the 
reason they were allowed to associate 
with the other aristocratic 
young persons of the place was because 
there were no others for them to asso- 
ciate with. 
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The senior Dawkinson was 
a blacksmith by trade, and altho quite 
as much money exchanged hands at the 
forge as at the grocery store, the Chat- 
terhams rightly looked down upon a 
man who was begrimed with soot six 
days in the week, and wore a white 
shirt only on Sundays; and even then, 
as he always kept his coat on there was 
no surety that the broad expanse of 
shirt front showing through his vest was 
not merely one of Smith’s patent 
bosoms, a fraudulent device by which 
some people of no self-respect are ac- 
customed to gain the 
wearing starched shirts. 

Despite the disfavor with which Mr. 
and Mrs. Chatterham viewed the Daw- 
kinsons, Pederick Dawkinson, a likely 
youth of seventeen, occasionally es- 
corted Kunegonda, who was a year his 
junior, to the spelling schools and other 
gayeties in which the Dumbrowskians 
indulged, while Claude, a boy whose 
brilliant locks had been tinted by the 
frosts of fourteen autumns, often stood 
on his head, turned cart-wheels, and 
walked on his hands to gain the admi- 
ration of Amelia Dawkinson. But it 
must not be thought that Kunegonda 
treated Pederick with anything but 
great condescension, and as for Claude, 
he was not, as his father despairingly 
said, atrue Chatterham, showing a low 
disposition to consort with urchins who 
stole apples and were reproved with 
fence boards; and the once immaculate 
shirts of his father, which as they 
shrunk in repeated washings descended 
to him, were smeared with berry stains 
and defiled by the bark of the trees he 
was always climbing. 

Upon one pleasant Saturday in May; 
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Pederick Dawkinson was in the Chat- 
terham back yard repairing a broken 
water pipe. A small portable anvil, a 
little plumber’s forge, and a number of 
tools lay on the ground beside him. 
Kunegonda was languidly watching the 
work, and Claude was talking to Ame- 
lia over the fence. All at once a loud 
caterwauling was heard, and the fiend- 
ish Bosanko came rushing into the 
yard after little James Williamson, 
caught him, and would have dispatched 
him, had not Claude rushed to the 
rescue. Bosanko turned upon the 
rescuer, clawing and biting furiously. 
Grasping the first weapon he could 
reach, Claude struck at the infuriated 
creature with an ax and severed his 
quivering tail. There was a horrible 
yowl turning into the roar of a gruff 
voice, and in place of the cat stood a 
great black giant who glared wildly 
about him for a moment, then seized 
Amelia and Claude and vanished 
with them, giving vent toa loud burst 
of demoniac laughter. 

This amazing and unprecedented 
event, taking place in the quiet village 
of Dumbrowski, had a most disturbing 
effect upon Kunegonda and Pederick. 
They stared open-mouthed at the place 
where Bosanko and his victims had just 
now been, and it was some time before 
they noticed that little James William- 
son was rubbing against their feet, and 
trying to attract their attention. With 
a peculiar mew, he sat down before a 
stick of wood and trailed his tail across 
it. Without hesitation, Pederick seized 
the ax, chopped, and there stood a hand- 
some, yellow-haired young man. 

‘‘T am Prince Iago Guiglielmo. We 
will follow them,’’ he said; and barely 
giving Pederick time to pick up his tools, 
forge and anvil, and Kunegonda to grab 
a side comb and some crochet work 
from the chair where she had been sit- 
ting, he touched them, and away they 
all flew at incredible speed, so fast they 
could see nothing about them, on, on, 
for two hours or so, until plump, down 
they came on a great feather mattress, 
and looked about to find themselves in 
the courtyard of a magnificent palace. 

‘‘T suppose you would like to know 
how I happened tobe livingin Dumbrow- 
ski in the form of acat,’’ said Prince 
Iago Guiglielmo, after he had welcomed 
Pederick and Kunegonda to his palace. 
‘«When the old magician Smallbeaser 
died, who was the last magician in this 
land, I purchased of his widow what I 
believed to be his entire remaining stock 
of charms, some fifty in number, and 
his magical appliances; but it seems 
there were duplicates of everything and 
that the black giant Bosanko had pur- 
chased these duplicates. There was a 
feud between Bosanko and myself, be- 
cause I objected to his eating my sub- 
jects, and we began to use the charms 
against each other, but without any 
effect. I sent a cyclone to blow down 
his castle, and he sent one to meet it 
and they spent their force on each 
other. He sent a great dragon to de- 
vour me, and I loosed its counterpart 
and they destroyed each other, and so 
we went on until we had used all the 
charms of a harmful nature except a 
powder which would turn persons into 
cats. J sent a trusted retainer in dis- 
guise to drop the powder in Bosanko’s 
wine at dinner, but at the same time he 
sent an emissary to put a powder in my 
strawberry pop, for I do not drink 
wine; and we both became cats and re- 
mained so until the charm was broken 
by cutting off our tails.’’ 

As they walked through the vast halls 
and corridors of the palace, with its 
marble pillars and walls of onyx, mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli, Kunegonda and 
Pederick were astonished to see no per- 
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son save one gray-haired old man, who 
Iago Guiglielmo said was his prime min- 
ister. And when they had climbed to 
the top of a lofty tower and gazed over a 
great plain, their wonder was increased; 
for in all the immense prospect not a 
human being was to be seen. 

‘‘Why, where are all the people?’ 
cried Kunegonda. 

‘* All eat up by Bosanko,’’ said the 
prime minister. ‘‘ There ain’t no more 
than a hundred folks left in the princi- 
pality, five of ’em bein’ in the palace. 
That’s how I’m prime minister. I used 
to be hostler before the folks was eat up 
so; but now I’m prime minister, royal 
cook, chief justice, and does the Prince’s 
boots.”’ 

‘‘Can’t you do anything to stop Bo- 
sanko?’’ asked Kunegonda; and Iago 
was about to answer, when a servant 
came rushing up the tower stairs and 
cried: ‘‘ Bosanko is marching with his’ 
army!’’ a bugle blew in the courtyard, 
and immediately the palace resounded 
with a tremendous clanking and bang- 
ing, and a host of strange, gigantic, 
mail-clad figures stalked stiffly and awk- 
wardly on to the plain, and formed in 
line before the palace, looking like noth- 
ing so much as rows of great castings 
in a foundry yard. 

‘The iron men,”’ said Iago Guigliel- 
mo. 

‘Because they wear iron armor?’ 
asked Pederick. 

‘«« Because they are solid iron all the 
way through,”’ said Iago. ‘‘I bought 
them of Smallbeaser’s widow. I have ten 
thousand, and so has Bosanko; but we 
have never used them against each 
other, because they are so _ evenly 
matched that neither side could win a 
victory. Bosanko must be getting des- 
perate.’’ 

The enemy came in sight far across 
the plain, striding rapidly onward; and 
before long the two armies met anda 
dreadful battering and crashing deaf- 
ened the ears of the watchers on the 
tower. Every little while a warrior 
would fall, his iron limbs bent, or torn 
asunder; but as many fell on one side as 
on the other, so neither had the advan- 
tage. 

‘‘«Bosanko will retire shortly. He 
can’t conquer us, and we can’t con- 
quer him,’’ said Iago, calmly; but 
just at that moment they saw half of 
Bosanko’s forces charging in a long 
line and the rest of them, under cover of 
this movement, running around the pal- 
ace to attack Iago’s men in the rear. 

‘* Face about !’’ shouted Iago, frantic- 
ally; but none of the fighters could 
hear him above the din; and in a 
moment the flanking party had attacked 
his men in the rear and almost all of 
them were down or in fight. 

‘« All is lost,’’ cried Iago. 
to have been with my troops. 
outgeneraled them.”’ 

‘«Let us go back to Dumbrowski at 
once;’’ said Kunegonda. 

‘We can’t,’’ said Iago. ‘‘We came 
here on the last of the last aerial trans- 
portation mileage tickets issued by the 
magician Smallbeaser. Formerly every- 
body in this country traveled on those 
tickets, but all the magicians being dead 
no more can be procured. Bosanko 
and I had the last tickets there were, 
and I used up all there was left of mine 
coming from Dumbrowski, and I think 
Bosanko has used allof his. The only 
thing left for us to dois to hide, but 
where ?”’” 

‘*T have it,’’ said Pederick; ‘‘ follow 
me.”’ : 

Bosanko’s men were already thun- 
dering at the gate as the terrified quar- 
tet rushed down the stairs, leaped out 
of a ground window, and crawled un- 
der a great heap of iron men who had 
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fallen at the foot of the tower and lay 
there all twisted and piled against each 
other like the iron beams and girders of 
a wrecked building. The iron men were 
talking, and their voices sounded like 
the wind roaring through a pine forest. 

‘‘Why, they are not dead,’’ said 
Kunegonda. 

‘*Only disabled,’’ said Iago. 
can’t kill them.”’ 

‘¢ What will become of them ?”’ 

‘«They will lie here until they rust 
away and cease tobe. They are in no 
pain for they have no feelings; but I 
think it will be very tiresome for them 
lying here year after year unable to 
move, gradually rusting away.”’ 

Bosanko and his men departed with- 
out thinking of searching the battle-field ; 
and when night had fallen and the rays 
of the moon shone down through the 
maze of ironwork above them, Iago and 
his guests emerged from their hiding 
place and gazed sadly at the scene of 
desolation. 

‘«Can’t anything be done to put these 
soldiers in order again ?’’ asked Peder- 
ick. 

‘«If any of our magicians were living 
it could be done; but they are all dead,’’ 
said Iago. 

‘“‘If they are iron they certainly can 
be mended. Have you no workers of 
iron in your dominions ?”’ 

**None; no carpenters, no machin- 
ists—artisans of any kind. When the 
magicians lived everything was doné by 
magic and no one need work. Ail our 
palaces and other buildings were built 
by magic in an instant. Our clothes, 
our jewels, everything except our food 
was provided by magic; and so it is 
that the few people whom Bosanko’s 
appetite has left in this and the sur- 
rounding principalities know no arts 
save those of agriculture and cookery.’’ 

‘I might try to mend these men my- 
self,’’ said Pederick, ‘‘as I have my 
tools with me. At least a third of Bo- 
sanko’s men fell, and if we fix up all 
those who fell on our side, and can col- 
lect those who ran away, we’ll havea 
bigger army than he has. The diffi- 
culty will be in lifting these great 
weights. If we could get some of the 
uninjured iron men to help, I can re- 
pair all the injured, I think.”’ 

Iago at once sent the prime minister 
to hunt up the fugitive iron men, and 
before morning most of them had re- 
turned. Under the direction of Peder- 
ick they disentangled their fallen com- 
rades from the heaps in which they lay, 
straightened bent limbs, and assisted 
while broken members were welded to- 
gether, or fastened by bolts and braces; 
and at the end of three days Iago’s men 
were in almost as good condition as 
they were before the battle. 

“‘They are all rather stiff in the 
joints,’’ said Pederick; ‘‘but they were 
that way before the battle, and I sup- 
pose always have been.’’ 

‘“*No, they weren’t,’’ said Iago. 
‘*When the magicians were alive, the 
iron men were as limber and active as 
real men. But we can do nothing to 
remedy their stiffness now, of course.’’ 

‘“‘Why, if they were limber once, 
they can be made limber again,’’ said 
Pederick. ‘‘Give me some oil and I'll 
fix them.”’ 

The only oil in the palace was hair 
oil; but it served to lubricate the joints 
of the iron men, and they were then in 
far better condition than before the bat- 
tle. The iron men who had fallen on 
Bosanko’s side, seeing their repaired 
opponents walking cheerfully about, 
begged piteously that they might be re- 
paired too, and promised to fight for 
Iago if this were done; so when the ex- 
pedition against Bosanko finally set 
forth, the iron men numbered thirteen 
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thousand, all exhibiting an alertness 
and celerity of movement they had not 
shown on the day of the battle. 

When the cruel Bosanko looked out 
of his gloomy castle and saw the for- 
midable array of his enemies, he knew 
it was useless to send his forces against 
them; so he raised his drawbridge and 
closed his gates, laughing at the foe 
from the battlements, for he did not 
think they could cross the moat or scale 
the walls; but his laughter became less 
hearty as he saw the iron men, at a 
command from Pederick, begin to scoop 
up dirt in their big helmets and throw 
it into the moat. In half an hour the 
moat was full on one side of the castle, 
and the iron men were piling the earth 
still higher to make an inclined road 
rising right up to the top of the walls; 
but it was a difficult undertaking, and 
they had not raised it more than a few 
feet when they sawa great cloud of 
steam rising from the castle courtyard, 
and high up in a tall tower appeared 
the red head of Claude Chatterham. 

‘Look out!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Bo- 
sanko is mixing a lot of acid to throw 
on the iron men.”’ 

‘« Foiled!’ exclaimed Iago, throwing 
up his hands in despair. ; 

‘Not yet,’’ said Pederick; and he 
gave a few orders, and several thousand 
iron men lay down, one on top of an- 
other, forming a pile against the wall 
likea pile of logs in a gradual incline; 
and their comrades charged over them 
into the castle. 

Bosanko’s iron men at once surren- 
dered, but Bosanko himself flew up to 
the top of the tallest tower; for he had 
not yet used up all of the mileage ticket 
he had procured of Smallbeaser. All 
the iron men were heaped up together; 
but they reached only halfway up the 
tower upon which Bosanko sat, grin- 
ning and making faces at his baffled 
enemies. 

‘© If we could once get hold of him, 
we could dispose of him,’’ said Amelia 
Dawkinson, who, with her fellow-pris- 
oner, Claude, had just been liberated. 
‘‘Here is something I found in an old 
bureau in the room I was shut up in;’’ 
and she exhibited a little package bear- 
ing the words ‘‘Smallbeaser’s Pink 
Powder for turning People into Cats.”’ 

‘‘So Bosanko had two of these pow- 
‘ders,’’ said Iago. ‘Oh, if I only had a 
few rods left on my mileage ticket, we 
would get rid of the fellow and the pop- 
ulation of my dominions would in- 
crease.” 

‘‘Let me take the powder,’’ said 
Claude. ‘‘Keep your eye on your 
uncle, now;’’ and he produced a rubber 
slingshot, or pocket catapult, as some 
people call it, and, seizing an occasion 
when Bosanko was laughing one of his 
loudest and wildest laughs, shot the 
powder right into the reprobate’s 
mouth. 

««Scat!’’ shouted Claude, as a big 
black cat tumbled down the side of the 
tower and hastily crawled into a hole at 
its base. ‘‘That’s the end of him; and 
he said he was going to eat me for din- 
ner to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Do you know, I think you would 
make a most charming princess for my 
realms,’’ said Iago to Kunegonda, as 
our friends sat at supper that night. 
Kunegonda blushed and smiled; for to 
be a princess would have pleased her 
beyond anything. Poor Pederick 
looked despondent, for he loved Kune- 
gonda in spite of her faults, and con- 
stantly told himself that her haughtiness 
and other disagreeable traits would wear 
away as she grew older. ‘‘ But it can 
never be,’’ continued Iago, sadly, after 
a long pause; and the smile left Kune- 
gonda’s face and appeared on Peder- 
ick’s, ‘‘A royal personage must mar- 
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ry a royal personage; such is the inflex- 
ible rule. My choice is limited. I have 
just sent my prime minister to open ne- 
gotiations with Heloise Rolanda, the 
only unmarried princess in the country. 
She will be sixty-eight on her next 
birthday.”’ 

Such was the distance between the 
realms of Prince Iago Guiglielmo and 
Dumbrowski, that it took our friends 
two years to traverse it. When they 
arrived home they found many notable 
changes. Mr. Dawkinson had made 
several important inventions and had 
erected a large establishment for their 
manufacture, and was by far the richest 
and most influential citizen of the place. 
The population had grown in conse- 
quence of the influx of workmen, and 
Mr. Chatterham’s grocery was no longer 
the only one in town. In the course of 
a few years Pederick became manager of 
the manufactory, and it was with as 
great pride as she had once contem- 
plated marriage with Prince Iago Gui- 
glielmo that Kunegonda became Mrs. 
Dawkinson. 

Mapison, Wis. 
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A WARNING.—The man who made 
the remark that the Yale crew were over- 
oared by Leander is stillat large.—Arook- 
lyn Life. 


..-.‘Does your baby walk yet, Mrs. 
Tarbell?’ ‘‘ Walk! Bless you, no. But 
he can ride all round the nursery on his 
little bike!’’"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


-»..¥ou may break, you may shatter 
His bones if you will, 
But the scorcher will hang o’er 
The handle bars still. 
2 —Cleveland Leader. 


...- Passenger (rising politely): ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, mum, but do you believe in 
woman’s rights???’ Mew Woman; ‘‘ Most 
certainly I do.’’ Passenger (resuming 
seat): ‘‘ Oh, well, then stand up for ’em!”’ 
—Punch. 


_.e+.‘* George, can you let me have some 
money this morning ?’”’ said Mrs. Wilkins 
of Free-Silverton toher husband. ‘‘ Yes, 
my dear. How much do you want?” 
‘Qh! a dollar’s worth of dollars will be 
enough.’ —Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Little Clarence: ‘‘Pa!’’ Mr. Cal- 
lipers: ‘‘ Well, my son?” Little Clarence: 
‘*T took a walk through the cemetery to- 
day and read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones.” Mr. Callipers: ‘‘ And what 
were your thoughts after you had done 
so?’’ Little Clarence: ‘‘ Why, Pa, I won- 
dered where all the wicked people were 
buried.’’—New York Truth. 


.... Experienced Traveler (at railway 


restaurant): ‘‘ When did that man at the 
other table give his order?” Waiter: 
‘«*Bout ten minutes ago, sir.’”? ‘‘ What 


did he order?”’ ‘‘ Beefsteak and onions, 
sir.” ‘‘How much did he pay you?” 
‘Sixpence, sir.’’ ‘‘ Well, here’s a shil- 
ling. Cookanother steak for him, and 


bring me his.” ‘Yes, sir.’’—London 
Telegraph. 
....He: “Dearest girl, the tire of my 


heart has been punctured by the tacks of 
yourcharms. Be mine, and let us ride 
tandem through life.’’ She: ‘‘ How sweet 
and strange! You have scorched your way 
to my affections, and I cannot back peda! 
against your attractions. I surrender the 
handle bar of my life to your hands, and 
am sure you will steer our united lives 
wisely.’’—Philadelphia Review. 


.... Confident: ‘‘ And you think you will 
win ?’’ asked the hireling of the press. 
“« Know we will,’’ said the man with the 
mixed whiskers. ‘‘ They is 18,000,000 
people, on a conservative estimate, makin’ 
payments on bicycles right at this here 
very minute. Do you think they won’t 
jump at the chance to finish their pay- 
ments in cheaper dollars? You bet your 
last plutocratic gold dollar they will.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


.... Stranger (to one-armed man): ‘‘Been 
in the army, I take it?’ Complacent ome- 
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armed man: ‘‘ Never in my life.’’ ‘‘ Ma- 
chinery, maybe?’ ‘No.”’ ‘Wreck?’ 
‘*Never was in a wreck.’’ Five minutes’ 
silence. ‘‘ Blood poisoning made it nec- 
essary to amputate, maybe?’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘‘Ever fight a duel?’ ‘‘ Never.’’ Ten 
minutes silence. Finally the one-armed 
man spoke. ‘‘I see you are naturally 
curious to know how I lost my arm. 
Well, I will tell you on one condition, 
viz., if you will ask no further questions.”’ 
The assent was readily given. ‘Well, 
sir, it was bit off.”"— Washington Evening 
Times. 


..The professor of astronomy had 
often heard that a person looking up from 
the bottom of a deep well could see the 
stars very distinctly. Desiring to prove 
this he one day allowed a strong Irishman 
to lower him into a well in the back yard, 
Arriving at the bottom he turned to look 
upward just as the man above accident- 
ally dislodged a brick from the curbing. 
What the professor’s feelings were when 
the brick, traveling with an acceleration 
of 9.8 meters per second each second, 
struck him, we are unable to say; but the 
fact remains that he undoubtedly demon- 
strated the theory to his own satisfaction. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


.-Items from the Spiketown Blizzard: 

Hot. 

Dusty. 

Items are scarce. 

We need a new town pump. 

Farmers were thick last Saturday. 

Read Zhe Blizzard and keep yourself 
posted. 

John Perdunn Sundayed in our city 
quite recently. 

Absalom Ashcraft has recovered from 
an attack of the la grippe. 

Wonder what brings Hod Jones to our 
city sooften? Look out, Hod! 

Editor Crumlett of Pinkville visited our 
sanctum yesterday. Call again, Brother 
Crumlett. The latch string is always 
out. 

The Spiketown Silver Cornet Band is 
learning to play a new piece. The boys 
are doing splendidly. That’s right, boys. 
Keep it up. 

Miss Mamie Hunker, of Perkins Junc- 
tion, is visiting ye editor’s wife. Miss 
Mamie says the corn between here and 
the Junction is looking fine. 

Uncle Davy Harkins has our thanks 
for a splendid mess of early potatoes. 
They are the finest we have seen this 





season. Come often, Uncle Davy.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the five best puzzles re- 
ceived during July. the following are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—An electric lamp for the 
bicycle. 

SECOND PRIzE.—One high-grade cy- 
clometer. 

THIRD PrRIzE.—One high-grade bicycle 
bell. ; 
FourTH PrizE.—‘‘ Cycling for Ladies,’ 

by M. E. Ward. 

FirtTH Prize.—‘‘ Cycling for Health and 
Pleasure,’ by L. H. Porter. 

Answers will be printed too weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals, reading downward, and 
my finals, reading upward, each name a 
famous battle. 

Reading across: 1, To utter a murmur- 
ing sound; 2, a single thing; 3, a town in 








A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food; so easily 





prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary. 


Italy; 4, part of a ship; 5, a pitcher with 
a wide spout; 6, a lineage; 7, part of a 
sword; 8, a wading bird; 9, a feminine 
name; 10, the moon. P,. KANE. 


ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
famous general who died on the twenty- 
third of July. 

Reading across: 1, A range of moun- 
tains; 2, a confederate; 3, fairies; 4,a kind 
of fish; 5, the lowest part in a musical 
composition; 6, to separate in portions; 
7, a line of junction; 8, to inspect nar- 
rowly; 9, a holding fast; 10, affectedly 
nice; II, to be very stupid; 12, poisonous 
serpents; 13, a Roman poet; 14, a single 
thing or person; 15, loiters; 16, fragrance; 


17, a tribe; 18, a feminine name; 19, to 
subdue. Lie Ae E. 
PRIZE PUZZLE. 
Tia es =~ $78 KS 
10796 6-0 “"g...*. 
29 12 30 «628 
26 5 . Usa) 
Ey « ‘99-4 ap: 31 
7 9g Pp ae 1 
21 P 8 - 35 ° 94 
Ss 13 
Reading across: 1, good or ill success; 


2, blunts; 3, not firmly; 4, a body of sol- 
diers, called upon only in emergencies; 
5,a dealer in furs; 6,2 mountain from 
which lava is ejected; 7, a sea-fish; 8, 
very modest. 

When these eight words have been 
rightly guessed, the letters represented 
by the numbers from 1 to 31 will speli 
the title of a book and the name of its 
author; a copy of the book will be mailed 
to the one who sends in the best set of 
answers to this week’s puzzles. 


AN OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


Reading across: 1, in stagger; 2, a 
sphere; 3, big; 4,a nobleman; 5, relating 
to sounds; 6, a hollow place; 7, to delight; 
8, a parasitic fungus; 9, a grinding tooth; 
10, a resinous substance; I1, in stagger. 

GAS, 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


The cross-words are of unequal length. 
When rightly guessed and placed one be- 
low another, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a famous stone. 

Reading across: 1, An elevated plat- 
form from which.a speaker addresses an 
audience; 2, a valley in Elis; 3, the an- 
cient language of the Hindus; 4, an 
Athenian tragic poet; 5, a Greek histo- 
rian; 6, a celebrated Roman historian; 7, 
a Greek legendary warrior. 


‘* DIOMED.”’ 
CHARADE. 
My frst is the present, my second, the 
past; 
My whole, up and down, from the first to 
the last. E. REBER. 


DIAMONDS. 

T..2, in clipped; 2, to peruse; 
‘““Hermit Nation” 
poor; 6, an 
clipped. 

II. 1, In clipped; 2, a small vehicle; 3, 


Sleep 


To be refreshing must a nag on Lay 4 8 Sarsa’ 
gives sweet, refreshing urify’ 
toe § it puts the systems in a Biouce, AA ition. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ are the only“pills to take ve 
Hood’s Pills Woods Setmageritie’ Tey 
gentle in action, do not purge, pain or gripe. 5c. 


3, the 
; 4, to forbode; 5, very 
indefinite number; 7, in 








rilla 
ing the 
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concerns; 4, a confection; 5, to relax; 6, 
to place; 7, in clipped. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 9. 


A ConcEALED APHORISM. 


‘Politeness is benevolence in trifles.”” Reading 
across: 1, Blister; 2, trident; 3, fleeces; 4, vespers; 
5, Lincoln; 6, notions, 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


1, Atom, tape, opal, melt. 2, Adam, dome, Amos, 
mess. 3, Tame, amid, mine, Eden. 4, Some,oven 


mead, ends. 
CENTRAL AcROsTIC. 


Alhambra. Reading across: Caracal, cruller, bush- 
man, caramel, crumble, curbing, emerald, fanatic. 
° 


DovusLe DIAGONAL, 
“*Great Peter.’’ Reading across: 
preen, pecan, motet, wheel, later. 


Glide, bream 


ANAGRAM. 
James Gillespie Blaine. 





There is no mystery about 


Sunlight 
Sap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
processes, and being the best, it 
has the largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake, 

This shows 

The Twin Bar 





Use will reveal 
The Twin Benefits : 
Less labor 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Greater comfort 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York, 
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PICTURE TAKING 
IS EASY 


wth « POCKET KODAK. 


Complete illustrated manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains each step clearly. 


Kastman Kodak Co., Rochester,N.Y. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $75.00. 


er Pree 


Seaside ana Country 


Gowns need 


Duxbak 








s ‘e 
e °° BIAS 
gO 
qo” VELVETEEN 
BINDING 
on thcir skirt edges. It is rain- 


proof, sheds 
turns grey. 


water and never 


if your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Saw ples showing |*be!s and materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ a new book b 


Miss Emm.M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
sent for 25c,. postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


GROCERIES. 


a 
this and Cen nt Peities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 


postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., uae 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. ( 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. ¢ 
sms @ @] @ &GOOSOQe GQesese 
~ QUINA-LAROCHE | 


The Great French Tonic. 





we PISO’S CURE FOR 





- URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Coagh Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 7 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance 





One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month..........$ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 225 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year.......+e006 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.........+.eeseeee- $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..........++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber........++++.+00e: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........-+++06. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........+eeeeceees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.......++-eeeees 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........s00++e+0+ Ic 00 
Five subscribers one year each...........+..6. Ic 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 


each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription. upon re- 


ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


A New Occupation—The Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


A Lapy and gentleman, accompanied by 
their little daughter, a child of some ten 
years, were driving through one of the 
large parks of an Eastern city. A young 
couple at some distance attracted atten- 
tion because of their evident interest in 
each other. The little girl, after watch- 
ing them intently for a moment, ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Mamma, that young man said to the 
young lady, ‘I love you very much.’” 

The distance was so great that it was 
impossible the words could have been 


heard, yet the parents were certain the © 


child was correct. It was not guess-work, 
nor was it anything so mysterious as 
mind-reading, but the simple and natural 
result of a thorough course of instruction 
in lip-reading, by which speech is made 
as plain to the eye of the deaf as it is to 
the ear of those who hear. 

This incident is only an illustration of 
what has been accomplished in this com- 
paratively new branch of instruction. It 
is only about twenty-five years since the 
first systematic effort was made in this 
country to teach the deaf to understand, 
through any other medium than the sign 
language, or to teach mutes to use the 
voice. The idea had taken form before 
that, and there were cases known where 
the deaf had acquired great facility in 
reading the lips, and others where mutes 
had acquired some use of the vocal orgaas. 
But these were regarded as so exceptional 
that few believed it worth while to make 
any definite attempt in this line of educa- 
tion. A striking incident at the summer 
meeting (Lake George, 1892) of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, was the presence 
of a lady sixty-seven years old, who had 
become deaf at the age of three, lost the 
knowledge of speech in consequence, and 
had, after arriving at mature years, edu- 
cated herself both to speak and to read 
the lips. She came from a long distance 
to attend this meeting, that she might 
express her satisfaction at seeing the 
pessibility of such instruction now 
granted. 

In 1868 was established at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., the first school for teaching 
the deaf to talk. It is curious to note 
now how this innovation was opposed by 
many teachers of the deaf, who believed 
that the sign language was the only one 
for such unfortunates, and that to reach 
their intelligence we must resort to very 
much the same means that we use to 
make ourselves understood by the brute 
creation. In this they refused to ac- 
knowledge the intelligence that existed, 
and which was only dormant because of 
no adequate means of expression or com- 
munication, not recognizing the fact 
that the senses are to some extent inter- 
changeable, so that when we are deprived 
of one another may be so trained as to 
partly take its place. Howcomplete this 
substitution may be is best shown by the 
testimony of some who are wholly deaf, 
and who have learned to read the lips. 
They agree that it is a nice point to de- 
cide whether they hear the words or not, 
so perfectly does the eye perform the 
function of carrying the meaning to the 
brain. 

The new method made slow progress 
for a dozen years, so strongly was it op- 
posed by the class mentioned, some even 
going to the length of referring to the 
Northampton school as that “ heretical 
institution.’”” At the end of that time it 
began to win supporters rapidly, so that 
now there are schools of articulation and 
lip-reading in almost every State in the 
Union, and this branch of education has 
been ingrafted upon the public school 
system of many of our cities. 

To acquire the faculty of lip-reading is 
like learning a new language, as one has 
to learn the form of sounds, and how each 
one is produced by the vocal organs. An 
adult must begin with work which is 


now part of the primary instruction of 
our schools—the sounds of letters and 
phonetic spelling. It requires the keen- 
est mental application, and is difficult 
even for the most intelligent, when 
speech-reading is the only thing to be ac- 
complished. To learn it in connection 
with articulation (the two branches com- 
prising the instruction of the deaf mute), 
when there exists neither speech nor 
hearing as a means for communication 
between teacher and pupil, is a still 
greater task. But what can be accom- 
plished is well illustrated by the case of 
that remarkable child, Helen Keller, who 
being deaf, mute and blind has yet ac- 
quired great facility of speech, and the 
power of reading the lips by touch. One 
hardly knows which to most admire—the 
power of the pupil to acquire or of the 
teacher to instil such knowledge. 

The development of this method of in- 
struction has opened a wholly new pro- 
fession, and one that is especially adapt- 
edtowomen. In the various schools and 
institutions of the country are now some 
ten thousand deafchildren. There areas 
yet only about two: hundred and fifty 
teachers of articulation and speech read- 
ing. As one teacher can do justice toa 
class numbering at the most not over 
twelve members, it will be seen that there 
are not nearly enough of them to meet the 
requirements. And, besides the employ- 
ment of teachers in the schools, and for 
children, there is a growing demand for 
them as private instructors for both the 
old and young. Probably the very best 
results have been accomplished under 
such private instruction; and besides this 
fact many parents much prefer to have 
their children, who are afflicted in this 
way, taught at home rather than ex- 
posed in a public school. 

Teachers in the oral schools receive 
much better compensation than teachers 
in general, and if proficient are able to 
command very good salaries within a few 
years. As private teachers they have a 
field in which there is little competition, 
finding employment among a class of 
patrons who are both able and willing to 
pay well for their services. Those who 
are not themselves deaf, or have not been 
brought into direct contact with the deaf 
in their family circle, are hardly able to 
appreciate the gravity of the affliction. 
It cuts one off from participation in so 
many of the little pleasures of daily life 
that deaf persons almost unavoidably 
comes to feel ostracized, no matter how 
carefully their friends may try to shield 
them from it. To be able to see speech is 
the greatest possible good that could 
come to them, as it enables them to keep 
some touch with the world about them. 
So that this profession, besides being one 
that is lucrative, has in it the element of 
beneficence to make it attractive. 

The profession is best suited to women 
because they are more sympathetic, pa- 
tient and gentle than men, and in dealing 
with children have greater facility in get- 
ting close to them and reaching their 
minds. 

The school at Northampton, which I 
have already mentioned, has now a train- 
ing school for teachers—the first, and as 
yet the only one inthe country. And as 
this has facilities for training only a few 
at a time, it will not nearly be able to 
meet the calls upon it. 

The advantages of this system over the 
sign language are so apparent as to re- 
quire no indorsement here. Deaf people 
who use signs are limited to communica- 
tion almost wholly with others who are 
deaf, as hearing people rarely acquire the 
sign language. Even to be able to com- 
municate with others in their own fami- 
lies, each member must learn the sign 
language also. This necessarily restricts 
their companionship to a very limited cir- 
cle. : 

I have said that it is difficult to learn 
the lip language. This is true; but so 
intense is the desire to acquire it that but 
a very small per cent. of those who have 
attempted it have been compelled to aban- 
don the attempt. It requires intense ap- 
plication; but this they are ready to give 
to reach the desired end, 

FRAXELIS, 0, 
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The Future of our Wood 
Supply. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE demand for good lumber for build- 
ing purposes and for the various trades 
and arts grows apace as our population 
increases, but the supply in this country 
decreases in proportion to the drain im- 
posed upon our forests. Already our 
lumbermen are looking to Canada for 
their supply. Since lumber was placed 
upon the free list, the owners of vast 
tracts of timber land in the British Prov- 
inces have familiarized themselves with 
the needs of the American market, and 
during the coming year they anticipate 
doing an enormous business in the mar- 
kets of the United States. Last year they 
shipped millions of feet of lumber into 
this country, and, as a result, the lumber 
interests have been at a low ebb in our 
New England States where the competi- 
tion from the Provinces was the sharp- 
est. 

This temporary dulness in the lumber 
market cannot materially affect the valu- 
ations of timber land, however, either in 
the South, East or West, and shrewd 
owners of lumber milis realize this in 
their endeavor to purchase good timber 
land wherever possible at a low figure. 
The former duty of two dollars per thou- 
sand feet effectually shut out the lumber 
from the Canadian Provinces, and lum- 
bermen are working to have this tax re- 
imposed. But should Congress fail to 
pass such a tax, it is only a matter ofa 
year or two when the lumber business 
will recover its tone. The forests of the 
British Provinces without systematic tim- 
ber culture cannot continue to supply the 
vast demand at present low rates. Mean- 
while, American lumbermen and farmers 
can cultivate their forests and wait for a 
change in the market. 

There is a positive danger to the farm- 
er, however, in this condition of affairs. 
Misled by the apparent unprofitableness 
of the lumber business, they may be in- 
duced. to part with their woodlands at 
prices that do not begin to represent 
their actual value. For years now the 
farmers of the country have been urged 
to plant forests for profit, and thousands 
of acres have thus been planted and 
cultivated. Then at this early date to be 
faced with figures and facts to prove that 
the lumber interests are no longer profit- 
able, is sufficient to stagger many who 
have held faith in their timber lands 
when all oiher branehes of farming 
seemed at a low ebb. 

The real situation is, that good timber 
land is more valuable to-day than it was 
ten years ago, and the farmer who has 
good trees growing should not sacrifice 
them to any buyer in atime such as at 
present. The day is rapidly approach- 
ing when the American continent will fail 
to raise all the timber needed for build- 
ing. Canada will then play no important 
part in depressing prices for this com- 
modity. The woods of South America 
will be called upon to make good the de- 
ficiency; and the farmer who bequeaths 
to his children fine forests will leave a 
legacy beyond the price of stocks and 
bonds. The planter of forests to-day 
works largely with an eye to the future 
prosperity of his children. If he cannot 
lay aside a large bank account in money, 
he can cultivate forest land at little ex- 
pense, and count upon leaving valuable 
property behind him. In Tennessee it is 
reported that a farmer set out a grove of 
ash trees covering ten acres twelve years 
ago, and to-day there are twelve thou- 
sand trees on the tract worth trom seven 
to eight thousand dollars. 

But ash trees will not thrive upon ev- 
ery land, and many other trees require a 
lifetime in which to reach maturity. 
Half a century is required to raise many 
of our trees for the market, but their 
value is always sure. It is gilt-edge 


stock that the farmer is investing in. A 
little extra time and labor from his regu- 
lar farm work gives him achance to build 
up asmall fortune for those who must 
succeed him on his farm. Instead of im- 
poverishing his children by leaving them 
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worn-out stony lands, he enriches them 
with fine timber forests that will be the 
pride of the country. 

In planting forests the surest way to 
lay upa fortune for declining years, or 
for your children, is to select mixed 
growths of trees—ash, walnut, oak, chest- 
nut, cedar, maple, birch, and so on. 
There is a strange transformation in the 
demand forcertain kinds of wood. There 
seems to be a run on one wood for a sea- 
son or two, and then the demand shifts to 
another variety. Architects in their ef- 
forts to produce novelty of finish in the 
interior of houses search the country over 
for woods that will suit their ideas. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are likewise on the 
lookout for woods that are out of the 
ordinary run. Birch, maple, California 
redwood, cypress, juniper and dogwood 
have all beenin general demand in recent 
years, altho at one time they were scarce- 
ly used at all by architects or manufac- 
turers of furniture. Cypress for years 
was considered an unprofitable tree in 
Florida after the demand for cypress 
knees for the old wooden ships declined; 
but in the last few years there has been a 
great run upon this wood for interior 
finish. It is cheaper than the best pine, 
and gives grain and finish almost equal 
to oak or ash. Consequently, owners of 
cypress swamps in Florida and other 
Southern States are reaping a rich har- 
vest in selling their trees to the lumber- 
men. 

Curly-birch furniture is the daintiest 
and most fashionable in use to-day. This 
wood is scarce, and good prices are paid 
for lumber that will yield fine specimens 
for turning the legs of tables and stands, 
or for finishing off the tops and sides. 
Bird’s-eye maple is another wood that is 
now popular, and illustrates the value of 
wood that for years was considered of lit- 
tle use. 

Our cedars thrive upon mountainous 
and hilly lands, where nothing else seems 
to grow; but, unfortunately, no effort has 
been made to cultivate these trees, and 
they are being rapidly cut down. The 
manufacturers of lead pencils have nearly 
depleted the forests of cedar on the 
islands off the Florida coast, and now 
makers of buckets and pails are scouring 
all the States for their wood supply. In 
Tennessee alone the bucket factories con- 
sume five million feet of cedar timber an- 
nually. Another million feet in the same 
State go to St. Louis for fence posts, 
while telegraph companies destroy prob- 
ably an equal number of trees. 

This demand for various kinds of lum- 
ber is a hopeful sign for the future, but 
advantage should be taken of it to stimu- 
late systematic forestry. The present rate 
of consumption cannot be tolerated much 
longer unless farmers enter into forest 
growing. What applies to the timbered 
regions of the South is applicable to other 
parts of the country. New England has 
probably passed through a greater num- 
ber of changes as regards its forest inter- 
ests than any other region on the face of 
the globe. In the early colonial days the 
pine trees were used generally for build- 
ing, and they were considered the most 
valuable product of the woods; but to-day, 
even in the old ‘‘ Pine Tree State,’’ the 
spruce forests are worth much more. The 
white pine was destroyed by successive 
generations of ship builders and house 
carpenters, and then the lumbermen had 
to fall back upon the spruce forests. In 
more recent years the pulp and paper 
mills of New England have eaten up the 
spruce trees so rapidly that their very 
existence is endangered. In Maine alone 
about $13,000,000 is invested in pulp 
and paper mills, employing about 5,000 
men, and producing daily about 2,400,000 
pounds of pulp. While Maine leads the 
New England States in its pulp and paper 
mills, the others are engaged largely in 
the business, and bring the total destruc- 
tion of the spruce forests up to an im- 
mense aggregate. 

There is plenty of room for making 
money in raising white-oaks and hack- 
matacks in New England for a future 
generation. It is not because there is no 
demand for these trees that they are not 
Renerally used to-day, but because the 
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; supply is so limited that it is impossible 


to obtain enough. If all our houses had 
white-oak sills to-day the supply of trees 
would not last five years. Besides, the 
wood is demanded for other purposes. 
Our modern men-of-war have their belt 
armor backed up by solid pieces of flaw- 
less oak timber that is difficult to obtain. 
The interiors of our large houses and 
ocean steamers are finished off in the best 
oak, and walking beams and braces for 
steamboats are generally made of these 
hard woods. In New England the white- 
oak and the hackmatack thrive naturally; 
and thousands of acres of almost worth- 
less stony land on the hillsides could be 
made valuable by planting them with 
these close-grained trees. 

On the Pacific coast fine regions of lum- 
ber are meeting a fate similar to that 
which befell the forests of New England. 
The ship builders can no longer find on 
the Atlantic coast the trees always suit- 


able for their need. The Oregon forests 
are now searched for the best ship-build- 
ing timber. Therethetall, straight trees 
furnish the ship builders with their taper- 
ing masts. The managers of the New 
England and New York shipyards have 
to send to Oregon for all of their tall 
masts, and for much of their ship timber. 
When we remember the fine ship timber 
that came out of New England, and later 
from the Southern States, one wonders 
where the builders will go for their sup- 
plies when the Oregon forests are de- 
stroyed. The only place that seems to 
offer an unlimited supply at present is 
South and Central America, where pri- 
meval forests stillcover miles of land, and 
where the lumber mills have not yet ap- 
peared. But to transport this timber to 
the United States will cost so much that 
the farmers who cultivate forest land will 
easily have the advantage. 

The butchery of pine forests is now go- 
ing on with remarkable vigor in Wiscon- 
sin and neighboring States, where the 
value of timbered regions to the country 
seems to be little understood, or at least 
not practically appreciated. The destruc- 
tion of the standing forests of white pine 
in the Northwest is enormous. It is esti- 
mated by competent observers that the 
fires destroy nearly as much valuable 
timber as the ax. The loggers cut down 
the best timber trees, and the fires come 
behind them and kill the young saplings. 
So careless are owners of timber land in 
parts of the Northwest that everything 
possible seems to be done to denude the 
forests. Timber land is frequently taxed 
higher than good farm land, and in Wis- 
consin lumbermen have cut forests simply 
to save the heavy taxation. This has 
been done at a time when there was no 
profit in the lumber. 

The relative slaughter of trees for gen- 
eral uses cannot bé easily estimated, nor 
will such an estimate give an adequate 
idea of the relative demand for the differ- 
ent species of woods. The demand for 
certain kinds of timber is regulated more 
or less by the cost. When one kind of 
wood becomes too scarce and high-priced 
for ordinary use, manufacturers and ar- 
chitects generally make their articles out 
of more abundant varieties. The white 
pine, however, is cut and used in the 
greatest quantity, followed closely by 
spruce and fir. Hemlock and the long- 
leaf pine of the South are harvested in 
about equal proportions. Cypress and 
redwood and other conifers represent 
about one-tenth of thetotal output. Oak 
and other hard woods are gathered in 
large quantities; but all combined they do 
not equal more than one-quarter of the 
total amount cut in this country annually. 
The hard woods take longer to grow, as 
a rule, than the soft, but when a forest 
of such trees is once raised the profits are 
correspondingly large. 

But all of this tails to be of practical 
importance unless it teaches us the wis- 
dom of protecting our forests and the 
need for further planting. These rich 
varieties of woods will in time be import- 
ed to us from other countries, unless 
farmers undertake the work of culti- 
vating them. No excuse can be made 
that the valuable varieties do not thrive 
in this or that State. There are enough 
to go around for all the States, and for all 
sorts of soil and situations. Where the 
ash and oak will not thrive the cedar 
may establish itself firmly; and where 
the cypress and redwood refuse to grow, 
the spruce and pine and hemlock are al- 
most sure to obtain a footing. All that 
is needed is intelligent selection of the 
proper varieties for the soil and climate. 
Then a young forest of ten, twenty, fifty 
or one hundred acres can be planted, 
either from seed or by transplanting 
young twigs and saplings; a_ single 
system of thinning out and preserving 
the best trees will do the rest. Inthe 
course of a decade one might count him- 
self richer by several thousand dollars 
if such a system of tree culture is pur- 
sued vigorously. 
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Western Fruit Raising. 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


IN no direction has more earnest effort 
been made by Western settlers than in 
fruit raising. Those who early came to 
the prairie States felt at the beginning 
the need of the orchards that had in the 
old home ‘‘ back East ’’ made so desirable 
an addition to the joys of living. Dwell- 
ing as they did on the barren plains, with 
a sea of sod extending to the horizon in 
every direction, they were deprived. of 
every kind of fruit that could ameliorate 
the monotonous menu of prairie life. Not 
even the wild varieties that thrive among 
the hills of the East could be found, and 
the first efforts at improvement included 
the planting of both orchards and small 
fruits. This extended from the Mis- 
sissippi to the mountains, and the devel- 
opment of the country has progressed 
far enough to estimate the results of the 
attempt to transform the plains into the 
orchard-bounded homes patterned after 
Eastern models. 

The fruit record is parallel with that of 
agriculture. The orchards increase in 
yield and value exactly in the ratio of 
their distance from the mountains, except 
where some artificial conditions of irri- 
gation or water courses change the usual 
Situation. The great plains, sloping as 
they do from the Father of Waters to the 
backbone of the continent, the Rocky 
Mountains, have a constantly increasing 
rainfall from the mountain line eastward. 
The agricultural products are in propor- 
tion to this rainfall. Grain that succeeds 
in Missouri is likely to fail in Western 
Kansas. So with the orchards. 

From the attempts of Western Kansas 
and Nebraska settlers to raise fruit, small 
results have come. The timber culture 
acts of Congress have become a byword 
with the settlers. Not only have the 
smalland sickly groves, planted by am- 
bitious farmers to comply with the law, 
been absolutely valueless in the modifica- 
tion of the aridity of the climate, but, 
wind-swept and starved as the trees are, 
they make a pitiful showing in the wide 
reach of level upland plain. Many an 
acre is dead, and, planted as they are, 
too close in the thin soil, only spindling 
growths are seen when the allotted time 
of settlement is past. 

But as one approaches the Missouri 
River the size and thrift of the trees and 
the perfection of the orchards’ products 
increases until, in eastern Kansas and 
western Missouri, ‘‘the land of the big 
red apple,’’ there is grown such luscious 
and attractive fruit as challenges the 
world to equal. The virgin soil and long 
days of sunshine seem exactly what is 
needed to make the harvest abundant and 
perfect. 

Along the Missouri River, near Leaven- 
worth, Kan., is probably the most exten- 
sive individual apple grower inthe United 
States, Judge F. Wellhouse, and his tes- 
timory on Western fruit growing is of 
much value as showing what is needed to 
make the prairie soil produce most gen- 
erously. His orchard consists of 1,360 
acres; the product in thirteen years has 
been 450,000 bushels. The precedence is 
given the Ben Davis, which covers 630 
acres. There are Missouri Pippin, 360 
acres, Jonathan, 300 acres, and Gano, 100 
acres. The method followed on this farm 
is the result of twenty years’ experience 
in Western conditions, and consists in a 
thorough cultivation of the ground until 
the trees are six years old. The trees are 
planted deep, after a thorough sub-soil- 
ing, and two-year-old trees are put out. 
When once in place there is a constant 
stirring of the soil that a supply of mois- 
ture may be kept for the roots, and not 
until the trees are past the sixth year is 
the land seeded to clover. This method 
has been followed as far west as central 
Kansas, where there are fine apple or- 
chards conducted on this plan. 

The dry weather of the past three years, 
resulting in aconsiderable deficiency of 
moisture, has been hard on the fruit trees, 
and on upland farms many orchards have 
been ruined. It is noticeable, however, 
that on the bottom lands, where the roots 
can go downto the underflow which is 
found in all the Western valleys, there has 
been no suffering. Driving over the 
praries of central Kansas may be seen 
places less than a mile apart where trees 
on bottom lands are thrifty and strong, 
while on the uplands handsome orchards 
and groves have been starved out and 
show dead limbs here and there. The 
present season, however, promises better 
things, and indications are for a revival 
of many of the fruit farms that were so 
severely smitten. 

It has been a surprise to many that the 
fruit of the West was able tu win pre- 
miums and honors over that of the East 
in many instances; but it may be ex- 
plained by the fact of virgin soil and 
abundant sunshine. The apples of the 
Missouri Valley are well-nigh perfect, 
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“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
been for _Ayer’s 


died, had it no 
Cherry Pectoral.”—S. 5. 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 
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without the objections of 
Oatmeal—does not over- 
heat the blood or irritate 
the stomach. Healthfully 
and quickly prepared 

Makes Muscle, Bone and 


... A Delicate ... | 
Whole-Wheat Food 


Nerves. The right food 
for all. Ask your Grocer 
to let you read the 
wrapper—much that you 


ought to know on it. 
Franklin Mills Co. Lockport, N.Y. 
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and in form and color attract thé praise 
of all. From some of the fruit farms ap- 
ples and peaches are sent as far east as 
Massachusetts, and the New York prod- 
uct is rivaled steadily. The one thing 
in which the Atlantic slope has the ad- 
vantage is in the growth of the winter 
varieties. For the fall and early winter 
product the West is well provided; but 
when a succulent Baldwin, enduring 
Greening or luscious Northern Spy is 
wanted for the later months of winter, 
they must be imported from the States 
where the hardy varieties thrive best, 
which are those on the Atlantic coast. 
Something in the generous southern 
breezes that sweep over the plains seems 
to rob the fruit of its keeping qualities, 
and perfect tho it may appear to the eye 
there is not in its substance the strength 
of fiber that comes through severer con- 
ditions. The present season has also 
been marked by the appearance of a web 
worm that has done great damage 
throughout the prairie region to apple 
trees, in many localities stripping them 
of foliage and bloom. 

In the irrigated regions there are being 
secured results fully as satisfactory as in 
the river bottoms, and with a greater de- 
gree of certainty. The method of tile 
irrigation is followed largely; and many 
farmers who have small orchards let the 
windmills, which are the lifting power 
for irrigation purposes, run all winter, to 
thoroughly soak up the subsoil. This 
subsoil irrigation is the salvation of the 
fruit trees, and insures a large yield with 
a perfection of product that is seldom 
acquired otherwise. In one mountain 
enterprise twelve thousand trees are now 
being planted, all to be watered from a 


large canal which will furnish an abun- 


dance of moisture to supply all that is 
needed to insure a good growth. The 
shelter furnished by surrounding ranges 
is much appreciated by the orchardists, 
and in the protected valleys are found 
the most perfect trees, and consequently 
the most attractive fruit. 

The future of Western fruit raising will 
be largely dependent on its extension in 
the river sections and irrigated regions. 
It is not possible to attain perfect results 
or even satisfactory ones on the high 
prairies through a series of years. It 
demands a subsoil moisture in these sec- 
tions of strong winds and frequent 
drouths to bring about success in fruit 
raising. The tiling of orchards for sub- 
soil irrigation seems to promise the best 
results in the end, while for small fruits 
frequent and deep cultivation with sur- 
face irrigation will make the returns sat- 
isfactory. The small fruit region of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri is already furnishing 
large quantities of fruit for shipment, and 
the markets of the mountains are becom- 
ing more than supplied by the fruit farms 
under ditch in the foothills. The ten- 
dency toward diversified farming in the 
West will cause a constantly increased 
attention to this department, and with 
better results as years pass, 

ABILENE, Kan, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpER Company, New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand. U Jpright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


ne FAMOUS 


DeLong Hook and Eye stands first 
on the following points : 
Simplicity, 
Durability, 
Finish ; 


and complete security to the wearer. 





hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
_ FRANCIS I. PMONAGHAN, Manager. 
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Free send for it. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ct 
New York. 
Chicago. | 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private Residences. 


STRIKING. HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Giregt: Boston. _ 
4i Mi Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 w ‘ashington Street, Cc hic rAgO. 


ry A.B, 22.L: SHAW, 


ULPIT. 
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any kind you may order. 


“Special to « “ The Independent i - Readers. 
5 Ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this ‘“‘ad.” All 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Teas. TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
charges paid. 
oa GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
14 Ib. sample best T imported, 
Sland *. VESEY STREET, 

“NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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BEYMER BAUMAN 
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SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER | 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY ! 
Cleveland. of colors free ; 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


is genuine (see list). 


O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
painting done with Pure White Lead 
| that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best —the most perma- 
=~ nent and satisfactory — paint. 


To secure 


this make sure that the brand of 


Pure White Lead 


For colors, the 


Nationa Leap Co.’s Tinting Colors are 
especially prepared for tinting Pure White 
Lead to any shade required. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY ist, 


Assets, . , ; 


1896. 


- — « $201,009,388 


Reserve on all Existing Policies 


(calculated on a 4 per 


and all other Liabilities, . 


cent. 


Standard), 


160,385,376 


Undivided Surplus on a 4 per 


cent. Standard, 


$40,624,012 





ASSURANCE. 


(INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUE.) 


Outstanding Assurance, . 
New Assurance written in 1895, 


$912,509,553 
132,078,530 


Proposals for Assurance’. 


Examined and Declined, . 


22,648,495 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 








THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. " 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL —"- oo, 


wa AT 
STE OIL © teva 
Engine Migpinty and avase Policies 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 














96,391,178.12. 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
si B= Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
i ia ns ese ae 500,000 00 
Cash capital <> cnid ail other claims. L@0Lans 6¢ 


Surplus over all Liabilities.............-.++++++ 309,117 89 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 453 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
ee ae 


This old and re Mable Cc ompany h ow the ex ~ yee 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, w ich has 
taught it that the sine qua non a tuc cess is t e* ado’ 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, ewith the ao 


OFFICERS: 


“Actuary. 


inccéuscswensocseneeerseecesseh os 
Scieassecscpuesesacesavel Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. 2 
JOHN Ny ToCK R Serer nerere -«, Bnutlder 
JAMES R. PLUM. steele aa 
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For sale by all leading retailers. 








_ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 
Cranstons-on-Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 


OPEN MAY 9TH. 

Special rates for Families. Four furnished cot- 
tages. 1% hours from New York, via West Shore 
R.R. 2% hours via steamer ‘* Mary Powell.”’ 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 to October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh soemt, 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos 

able treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met wit 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you. ae 
as oft ten as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
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‘AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 
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Cripple Creek 


The Santa Fé Route is the most di- 
rect and only through broad-gauge 
line from Chicago and Kansas City 
to the celebrated Cripple Creek 
gold mining district. Luxurious 
Pullmans, free chair cars, fastest 
time, and low rates. 


=|Gold! Gold!! 


Address G. T. Nicholson, G. P. A., 

A, T. & S. F. Ry, eter 
Bik., Chicago, and ask for free copy 
of profusely illustrated book descrip- 
tive of Cripple Creek. It is well 


worth reading. 
| Santa Fe Route 
rr € # # 
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